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WHAT IS LIKELY TO BE THE FIRST POLITICAL MEASURE OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT—CONSIDERATIONS ON CHURCH REFORM, AND THE POLICY OF 
COUPLING THE ABOLITION OF TITHES WITH THE REVISION OF CORN 
LAWS-——-THE BALLOT, THE EARLIEST TIME FOR DISCUSSING THAT QUES- 
TION IS THE BEST. 


TueRre is that period in the history of states when grievances having 
grown to a certain point, they cannot be singly considered without 
giving cause to the impatient people to imagine their rulers lukewarm 
upon the points that are delayed. Necessary procrastination seems to 
them unseasonable trifling. A great constitutional change is rarely 
effected until the community has become willing, at all hazards, to try 
the experiment of possible dangers, in order to remove certain incum- 
brances. The moment their purpose is effected, and the change secured, 
the people become clamorous for the outward and visible sign of its effects. 
They consented to a change to remove their grievances—and they 
lose not an instant in crowding all the grievances in a body on the 
puzzled tribunal they have chosen. But the more free a state is, the 
more delicacy is always shown to sectarian and contesting interests, 
A despot marches at once to the end he considers good, and removes 
all the grievances he consents to abolish, while a free assembly is deli- 
berating about one. ‘Thus in changes from republican to monarchical 
institutions more instantaneous good is effected than by changes from 
monarchy to republicanism. One man in Athens (Solon) made all the 
laws—he was the legislative despot for the time ; but everybody wanted 
to amend this and alter that; so many little sects pressed upon him, that 
the good he had effected for the community became jeopardized by the 
mere freedom of discussion. And Solon left the country an exile, in 
order to leave his laws unimpaired. He saw that it was necessary to 
decide, and the time had arrived when there was only danger in delibe- 
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ration. Augustus in three years effected more beneficial and popular 
reforms than the Roman republic effected in half a century after the 
expulsion of the kings. And hence we may gather this truth, that when 
a vastvariety of reforms, all combated by petty interests, are become 
necessary, a wise despot is more beneficial to the state, for the mo- 


ment, than a wise assembly ; in which last, a nice regard to the interests 


of every man naturally retards, by a prolix tenderness, the progress of 
reformation to the community. We have made this remark because, in 
the natural impatience of the people for destroying a monopoly in one 
quarter, and an abuse in the other, we think it right that they should per- 
ceive that the very Constitution they value may delay the very measures 
they desire. There is something almost ludicrous in the manner in 
which each proposed reform is pushed forward, as the first which ought 
With one it is the Ballot—with 


another it is Church Reform—a third declares nothing is so immediately 


to engross the attention of Parliament. 


oppressive as the Assessed Taxes—a fourth asserts that the first burthen > 


to be removed must be the Taxes on Knowledge. Then come, péle-méle, 
one upon the other, all the questions of all the Monopolies—the Bank 
Charter, the East India Company, and, most noxious of all, the Planters’ 
What work for the New 
But which of all the thousand questions demanding the 
In the 
Ministerial legislative measures, evidently the Church Reform—and this 


monopoly of Negro flesh. Quantus sudor ! 
Parliament! 
most immediate consideration will be lucky enough to obtain it ? 
for various reasons. Ist. Because the state of Ireland is—national pre- 
judice apart—immeasurably more critical than the state of affairs in this 
country ; next, because the evils there complained of are the most intole- 
rable,—and, above all, because the present laws are thoroughly worn out 
by their own injustice ; and so long oppressive, have grown at last in- 
efficacious. The first dread and monstrous Apparition that meets us in 
facing the state of Ireland, is its Ecclesiastical Establishment—and there 
the first exorcising Reform must be applied. _But Church Reform in 
Ireland includes the principle of Church Reform in England; and the 
two measures will probably be cither conjoined, or immediately conse- 
cutive to each other. Again, the Church Reform is most likely to be 
brought on the first opportunity, because, as Ministers are resolved to 
reject the Ballot, it will be their obvious policy to meet the denial of one 


grievance by the reform of another. 


The tactics of the Nursery and 
the Cabinet are pretty much the same :—* You must not meddle with 
that my dear—it is very dangerous—it eats up little boys ;—but here 
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is this pretty thing for Jacky to play with!"—The popular Jacky takes 
the last toy, but he too often retains unabated his resolution for the first, 
While on the question of Church Reform, we should observe, that the 
Examiner” has forestalled, in some very able and well reasoned writing, 
what we had always intended for our own especial consideration, whenever 
we came to an elaborate view of the question of Ecclesiastical Reform ; 
—namely, the policy of uniting a revision of the Com Laws with an 
alteration in the system of Tithes, Nothing can be more plain than that 
the most proper time for hazarding a removal of the supposed protection 
of land, is that in which you take from land the most unquestioned of its 
burthens. Ifthe agriculturists can be shown that the two measures must 
go together, and that they are almost parts of one financial, though not 
legislative, principle, what a world of difficulty in the alarm of some, 
the prejudice of others, the general obstinacy, and it may be the gene- 
ral selfishness, would be swept away! People would then come to the 
examination of the involved and difficult—(for, say what the economists 
will, it is no easy theorem)—question of the Corn Laws, with vigilance 
indeed, but something of impartiality: they would see that one certain 
measure of relief was coupled with the consideration of a supposed 
hazardous alteration; and they would, therefore, be more inclined to 
calculate dispassionately the nature of that hazard, and the probable re- 
sults of that alteration. In order to make people reason fairly on any 
question in which they are themselves concerned, the fear of loss in one 
quarter should be equilibrized by the certainty of gain in another. With 
regard to the degree of Church Reform meditated by the Ministers, we 
feel a shrewd suspicion, that in proportion to the quantum of demand for 
the Ballot that is resisted will be the quantum of Ecclesiastical Reform 
acceded to. Still we are at loss to conceive by what tone Mr. Stanley, 
who, from his position in Ireland, must necessarily have a very con- 
siderable share in the proposed Bill, will accommodate his declared 
Opinions to such a measure as will satisfy the people. We incline, in- 
deed, to believe, that that able speaker has less political obstinacy than is 
commonly attributed to him. The rash are rarely stubborn ;—and what 
they say to-day is no decisive token of what they will do to-morrow. 
Having said thus much on the as yet unconjecturable secret of Eccle- 
siastical Reform, because we consider it the legislative question most 
likely to be first brought forward by the Ministers, we shall proceed to 
say a few words on that subject, which will receive the earliest attention 


from the independent Reformers—we mean the Ballot. Now it is said 
L 2 
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that this is the worst time to bring forward that question. The “ Globe” 
canters over the principle, and makes a dead halt against the season :— 
“Years must elapse,” cry the procrastinators, “before you will apply 
the Ballot; meanwhile other questions require immediate discussion— 
because an immediate adjustment.” One word, then, on this point, 
since it is made the popular cry. 

What is the natural time for perfecting a law once passed, and in 
which deficiencies are perceived? Is it immediately you perceive them, 
or is it four years afterwards ?—Will you wait till the errors have be- 
come incorporated with the system, and their roots tough and strong, 
or will you pluck them out while they are yet young and tender ?—Is it 
not the case with defects in legislation, that every year gives them the 
quiet sanction of custom, and that the moss of prestige, which covers 
them, is the accumulation of time? Again, look at the question in a 
conservative point of view :—is it not less exciting—less provocative 
of that craving after innovation which the Tories so reprobate, to settle 
at once a popular question, rather than to allow it to be agitated and 
re-agitated, brooded over, and declaimed upon in all democratic meet- 
ings for three or four years ?—Is not Lord Brougham’s metaphor of the 
sybil as applicable to one part of Reform as the other ?—and is it not 
fearfully true, that the delay of justice increases only the vehemence 


-of demand and the costliness of concession? The question is capable of 


a logical dilemma—cither the cry for the Ballot will grow weaker by time 
or not;—if weaker, only the enemies of the question can recommend 
delay. Mark this, and do not let any of its friends be ensnared by a pre- 
text; but if it does not grow weaker by time, procrastination alone will 
give it additional strength; and at last, instead of granting a favour 
you willonly appease an excitement. Did we not feel the effects of even 
the unavoidable delay of the Reform Bill? Was not the boon worn 
from its precious gloss by the friction of suspense? Did not the con- 
stant habit of discussing one popular measure nurse the desire for 
others? And was not the quantum of content exactly in an inverse 
ratio with the quantum of delay? Why gratuitously incur in this 
case the evils of procrastination of which we have been so lately made 
sensible in another? But to what time should we delay the adjustment 
of the question? Till towards the period of a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment? What! is it wise policy in statesmen to select the very time 
when popular excitement is about to be highest to enter into the de- 
liberation of a popular question? It will be better for the Ballot if they 
do! The fear of the hustings is stronger than the love of truth. But 
we must not adopt the cant notion that the Ballot is in reality a new 
boon to the people ; it is, in fact, merely the completion of the past 
one. The people have received by the Reform Bill the electoral 
franchise, and they ask only by the Ballot to exercise it with safety. 
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What is this but a necessary consequence of the prerogative they al 

possess ? Either do not give the dependent classes votes at all, — 
care that their votes be not a-curse to them. If youask tl . or take 
don't hang the sword over their heads: if you allow the es ee 
rights of the Saturnalia, grant them the safety of thevreed ondsmen the 
its exercise, y 1eNreedom as well as 

The present time is, then, the best for discussing the question of th 

Ballot : first, because it is wise to perfect a new Se tl iad . 
possible period after it is brought into operation ; secondl be ne 
is best to take excitement, at the commencement, : ot the er ‘ — | i 
because the Ballot is not a new concession to the people _* ‘ rdlys 
cessary result of the past one*. ple, but the ne- 





THE POLITICIAN, NO. XI. 
THE SPEAKER. 


. Tue - Chronicle” has lately (by the subtle reasoning and the original 
views which have established that able journal as so high an eens 
among all educated men) raised what hitherto had bete conside ‘ : 
mere question of form, into one of absolute principle. Our shay : 
rary has honoured the proposed re-appointment of Mr. Manners Sut i 
with a series of leading articles, no less grave and searching ‘ina 
has put forth upon the Ballot itself. And in fact there anual Gi mvath 
thing grating to the popular feeling to see the reforming ministers endl 
spire to appoint to the high station of President over the first Reformed 
Parliament, a man, who—had the question rested upon his casting vote 
—would notoriously have prevented such a Parliament from ever as- 
ae Something too of a bungling and halting policy seems at a 
superficial glance to have been adopted in the whole affair. The Speaker 
solemnly retires—his resignation is solemnly sostgii-tillied are 











® We had or , 
alienate mateo on the subject, induces us to delay for the present its 
rected sheet) * a we nist - - —_ (unfortunately copied from an incor- 
eran Saige sg on in “ Tue Tows ’* Newspaper, and our remarks hav- 
while Nene < iat : ournal an unmerited importance, and a sort of official ar, 
tide Hoacte ste 1at they can be only considered the result of our own hopes or 
cae Achatie . meray be ascribed to any authorized statement of Ministers, 
we beliey metre <3 of the intention of the Cabinet (before which, indeed, 

lieve the question bas not yet been brought.) 
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awarded to him—speculation turns upon his successor—a peerage is re- 
fused—he comes again into Parliament—and the Minister writes him a 
letter, begging him very respectfully to resume his former situation. 
“ We could not make you,” implies the Minister, “‘ the last Peer, but 
we can make you the first Commoner. You were too formidable to be 
admitted into the House of Lords, and so we will give you the very 
first place in the House of Commons.” Mr. Manners Sutton conde- 
scends to accept the offer, and once more the Olympus of the Commons 
receives its Aigiochus.* All the ostensible arguments that have been 
alleged by the Whigs in favour of this restoration (save only that of 
economy) are so unfortunate as to tell against their own power and dig- 
nity as a body. ‘* Where so fit a man /” say they. ‘ Where one of the 
rank, experience, and station sufficient to be a worthy rival to Mr. Man- 
ners Sutton?” What! in this proud and aristocratic party, now in its 
most palmy state—the party of the Russells, the Howards, and the 
Cavendishes, no fit man to propose as a Whig Speaker of the House 
of Commons, in opposition to the choice of a faction nearly extinct ! 
Can they say that no man of station and popularity amongst them has 
studied sufficiently the forms and regulations of the Legislative Assembly 
to be able to become its President? For we must not suppose that 
this study would require any very great assiduity, or any very inordinate 
experience—Few, if any, of these regulations rest upon mere tradition- 
ary custom. Certain and not numerous volumes contain an explanation 
of all the forms, orders, and ceremonies of the House, and a man of 
ordinary application would learn them all in a month. What a confes- 
sion then of the proverbial Whig indolence, to say, that, among the 
distinguished Whigs who have sat in Parliament for the last twenty 
years, no One—even when excited by the ultimate ambition of becoming 
the first Commoner of Great Britain,—has acquired a competent know- 
ledge of these ceremonial details! Or whata stigma upon Whig respect- 
ability, if those who have acquired, with great pains, this superficial 
knowledge, have not the station or distinction to aspire worthily to the 
honour of displaying it! The question resolves itself into a dilemma— 
either among the Whigs there is some man fit to be Speaker, or there 
is not: if there be not, it speaks a grievous want of respectability in 
the party—if there be, their bringing forward a Tory evinces no less 
grievous a want of gratitude to their partizans ! 





—_—— —— ~_ -_-- 








* This article was written before Mr. Hume’s motion, and the installation of the 
Ex-Speaker. What we subsequently say of Mr. Littleton is not falsified by the 
event. If the Ministers, instead of Mr. Hume, had brought forward Mr. Littleton, 
his election would have been certain. Mr. Hume’s motion was ill-timed and inju- 
dicious ;—but how any man returned to Parliament, because of his attachment to 
the principles of Reform, could yet give his vote to a man notorious for his opposi- 
tion to Reform would be indeed a marvel—did we not know that Party Inconsis- 
tency is accustomed to swallow camels ! 
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Yet, when we come to direct our conjecture towards the secret his- 
tory of the transaction, we suspect that the Ministers have not acted 
without a certain policy and discretion. When the Speaker resigned - 
in the last Parliament it was, we believe, the ministerial intention to 
bring forward Sir Thomas Denman as his successor—a gentleman who, 
from his high character and universal popularity, would have obtained 
the chair with as much ease as he would have filled it with honour. <A 
vacancy in his own profession occurs, and, instead of being made 
Speaker, the Attorney-General is made Chief Justice. Who should suc- 
ceed Sir Thomas Denman as candidate for the vacant chair ?— Mr. Little- 
ton was, undeniably, the most eligible man; and his claims were of that 
nature that the Ministry could scarcely pass them over by a preference 
to any other individual. But Mr. Littleton—with a thousand admirable 
qualities—is not popular among many of the Members of the House of 
Commons ;—the same qualities that make a man esteemed often prevent 
his being liked by the vulgar, and Parliament hath its vulgar, as empha- 
tically as the mob itself. Supposing Mr. Manners Sutton to be brought 
forward by the Tories in opposition to Mr. Littleton, there seemed, per- 
haps, to the Ministry, a great probability that the general popularity of 
the former, with all the prestige and superstition that attached to the 
notion of his long experience,would give him a majority of suffrages 
even among the Whigs themselves, They were unwilling to incur the 
smallest chance of this defeat ; which, indeed, as the first measure of the 
Reformed Parliament, would be no ordinary one; and finding that Mr. 
Manners Sutton, debarred from his peerage, and once more in Parliament, 
would assuredly be proposed for the chair, it possibly seemed the most 
politic course to affect generosity—to renounce the assumption of party 
superiority upon mere ceremonial matter—and that they might not seem 
to yield to their opponents, but to precede and forestall their policy—to 
be the first to offer to Mr. Sutton the situation of which it might be diffi- 
cult to deprive him. 

We do not presume in these remarks to affect any certainty of their 
truth,—they are merely made in the spirit of conjecture; but we do 
strongly opine that they are not very far from displaying the whole 
history of a transaction which has excited so much discussion. 

But though the Minister did not—if these observations be true—act 
without a deliberate and considered policy in proposing the re-election 
of Mr, Manners Sutton, we think that the policy was mistaken. We 
believe that if, for instance, Mr. Littleton and Mr. Manners Sutton had 
been both proposed for the chair, any capricious prejudice against the 
eminent claims of the former would have been merged at once in strong 
party feeling. The Press would have fomented that feeling—Members 
Would have felt that their constituents would regard their decision as 
something more than a ceremony ;—it would have been an election 
between a Reformer and an Anti-reformer, and men just returned from 
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a triumph resulting from a similar contest, could neither honoutably nor 
decorously vote diametrically opposite to the principle upon which they 
themselves had been elected—Mr. Littleton would have been chosen by 
an immense majority ; and this would have been the case with any reform- 
ing member of character and long standing in the House, even sup- 
posing that Mr. Littleton himself had declined the contest, and supposing 
that his successor advanced in all but opinions, claims evidently inferior 
to the ex-Speaker. The same reasons that throughout the constituen- 
cies of England brought in Reformers but of moderate pretensions in 
rank ortalent in opposition to the most distinguished Tories, must surely 
have operated also in any election in the House of Commons itself ;— 
nor without good reason,—for what pretensions of talent, rank, popularity 
of manner, can equal in public offices the simple pretension of opi- 
nions which the majority consider advantageous to the State? It is in 
vain for Ministers to say, “* This is but a mere ceremony,’—the People 
may reply, as the Spanish Nobles did to their King—** What are you 
yourselves but a ceremony?” Besides this—it shows impolicy on a 
point on which the Whigs have been so often assailed, that they ought 
to be especially guarded not to deserve the reproach, viz.—the Stuart- 
like weakness of serving enemies and neglecting friends. The Chair of 
the House of Commons is—to say the least of it—an office of great 
honour and emolument: shorn as the Ministers are of patronage, they 
have not too many such places to throw away upon enemies. It would 
have been a high reward to several who have stood the brunt, and 
fought the battle, for years; and if they (no common nobleness even 
among Whigs, whose only fault, according to the ‘* Edinburgh Review,”’ 
is contempt of office !) are generous enough to prefer fighting the battle 
to reaping the honours of victory, the People—eagle-eyed in these 
matters—never love the semblance of ingratitude among rulers. Nor is 
it wise to show to the main adherents of a party, that the readiest way to 
purchase the favour of Ministers is to abuse their measures. 

Of Mr. Manners Sutton himself all must speak with respect. The 
urbanity and dignity of his manners, his conciliation and temper, we 
readily allow ; but these are surely no very rare qualities in a high-bred 
gentleman, presiding over a deliberative assembly. Of his impartiality, 
truth obliges us to say one word. We have noted instances in which it 
seemed to us more than doubtful. The leaders of a party cannot be so 
much aware of this error in a Speaker as the ordinary herd of Mem- 
bers,—the former are sure to be fairly balanced against each other, and to 
catch the Speaker's eye when it seems to them the fitting opportunity 
to rise; but among Members in general! it is otherwise. We have often 
and often, after an effective speech by some of the lesser of the Tory 
luminaries, when some six or seven of the Reformers, of equal or less 
calibre, sprang up to reply, observed the Speaker carefully give the pre- 
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ference to the one least able to do it with correspondent efficiency. To 
the abler of the young Tory Members he was invariably indulgent ; to 
those of the Liberals pertinaciously blind. This was especially remark- 
able among those who belonged not to one of the great dominant 
parties, and who were therefore not so loudly called for by the House, but 
that they might be condemned with impunity to silence. But this par- 
tiality was still more evident in the case of Hunt, whom, as a constant 
thorn in the side of the poor Reform Bill, the Speaker invariably ma- 
naged to see the instant he arose. No man, surely, ever less deserved 
to be heard,—no man ever obtained from the Speaker’s peculiar selec- 
tion such prompt opportunities of delivering his sentiments. We believe 
the Speaker to be far too honourable to be conscious of his tendency to 
be partial, which we state, indeed, with reluctance, and after the most 
scrupulous and dispassionate practical observation ;—but a warm parti- 
zan is partial, despite himself, and Power winks at its own abuses. We 
should be very happy if this page, at least, liberal though it be, should 
ever “ catch the Speaker’s eye ;” and we are quite sure that his attention 
once aroused to self-examination, his integrity would hereafter keep a 
strict watch over his inclinations. 

One source of undeniable congratulation arises, at least, from the 
Speaker’s re-election,—we have saved 4000/. a year. We think, indeed, 
that the sum might have been saved otherwise, without an equal sacri- 
fice of the dignity of Ministers, the services of friends, and the har- 
mony which, to say the least of it, would be decorous between the Legis- 
lative Assembly and its President. Still, however, it is saved! We rate 
this benefit much higher than the ‘‘ Chronicle” does: we hug to our 
heart of hearts that consolatory thought,—four thousand pounds are 
saved! Oh! how Providence directs our affairs for the best! All this 
intrigue and counter-intrigue,—this drawing back and coming forward, 
—this final resignation and speedy return,—this bowing and: scraping 
across the Cabinet,—this plotting of one party counteracted by the 
manceuvre of another,—this reforming majority, chosen by Reformers, 
making their first act the election of an Anti- Reformer ;—all these va- 
rious and singular tricks of the time have produced, at least, by a mi- 
racle hitherto unknown in the annals of Courts and the shuffling of 
parties, —a saving of four thousand pounds! In vain does the ** Chro- 
nicle” say we could have spared the saving ; we could not have spared 
a single stiver. Spendthrift Governments make a miser people. Mil- 
lions upon millions are we taxed !—it is very true; but we exclaim, with 
the French Minister—Four thousand pounds !—“ they are the taxes of 
a village !” 
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ON MORAL FICTIONS. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Tuere are two kinds of moral fictions—the one in which some de- 
cided end is inculcated (the moral to the fable), as in certain of Miss 
Edgeworth’s tales,—the other in which no one distinct end is arrived at, 
and no solitary maxim worked out from the rich variety of the whole; — 
but which, nevertheless, abounds in moral lessons and scientific inqui- 
ries, in which the heart is touched, the passions elevated, or the min1 
enlightened. Thus is it with Fielding’s novels and Shakspeare’s plays. 
It has been well remarked by Godwin, that the moral tendency of a 
work may often be diametrically opposite to the moral end; that is, 
from the one pervading moral which seems to be the intended result 
of the fiction. This is very remarkable in Moliére’s comedies, where 
the moral end seems often to be the innocence of adultery or the success 
of knavery; while the moral tendency (which is to display the self- 
deceits of the heart—the weaker sides of vanity; and, above all, to 
enlarge the boundaries of our knowledge whether of men or of the 
consequences of social customs) does more than counteract the signifi- 
cation of the moral end, and conducts us to reformation by opening 
new vistas into truth. Nothing can be worse than the seeming moral 
conveyed by the “ Beggar's Opera ;’—nothing can be finer or more widely 
instructive than its moral tendency: the end is the impunity of crime, 
but the tendency is the unravelling of state hypocrisies, and the tricks 
with which mankind are plundered by the political Peachums. Thus it 
will often happen that the most valuable works instruct not by the 
avowed moral but by the latent one ; as Le Sage’s ** Gil Blas” has done 
more for human knowledge, which is the parent of human virtue, than 
the “ Ca@lebs” of Miss Hannah More. Those fictions are the most com- 
plete of purpose in which both the end and the tendency are good, as 
in the admirable satire of Jonathan Wild, where the tendency is the expo- 
sure of vice, and the end is its natural punishment. But fictions of this order, 
uniting both purposes, are rare ; for the element of writers of great power 
is in the passions and the crimes; and the human interest ceases when 
the dark and exciting history of these is crowned by some frigid saw, which 
conjures all the living characters we have seen into shadowy delusions— 
not formed to move and breathe before us in the various career of 
actual life, but solely to serve the purpose of a homily and illustrate a 
moral conceit. Sensible of this, the greatest writers rarely consent thus 
to dissipate the dread and solemn.effect their works can bequeath*. 
They know that the more life-like and actual their characters, the deeper 
the moral feelings, produced by their history, will sink into the soul; 
and they are conscious, also, that a thousand incidental morals may be 


destroyed if your attention is coldly chained down to the pedantic 
examination of one. 





* Yet, singularly enough, a typical and pervading moral will be borne more 
readily, and can be admitted more artfully, into the metaphysical fiction than in 
any plainer form of conveying morality. The Germans have tried it, particularly 
Gioethe,—the greatest artist whoever lived,—in “ Wilhelm Meister,’ with prodigious 
effect. And some of the ancient critics have imagined the ** Odyssey of Homer” 
to be an allegory, in which Ulysses is the soul, and Ithaca the port of Reason. 
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Every great writer is more or less of a moralist, often uncon- 
sciously to himself; and, in proportion as his sources of interest are 
sought from the internal, not the outward, characteristics, he is not only 
the greater artist, but the more instructive teacher. Thus Shakspeare, 
who draws all his interest from the soul and heart of man, is not only an 
immeasurably greater poet than Scott, who (with reverence be it said to 
his just claims to immortality), for the most part, seeks interest in ingeni- 
ous narrative, in the more ordinary passions, in description of costume, 
manners, and feudal parade ;—but he is also a much mightier moralist, 
though often offending more visibly against conventional morality. Every 
revelation of some passion, thought, sentiment that belongs to us, but 
has not yet been analyzed, is a discovery in morals; and a master is 
great, not in proportion as hie discants on old discoveries, but as he arrives 
at new. ‘This is an important consideration which, in regarding the 
relative merit of moral writers of fiction, we are bound to keep in view ; 
always recollecting that the more various, latent, and abstruse the passions 
touched upon, the more likely isthe philosopher to be deep in his science 
and novel in his discoveries. But in the heaven of philosophical fiction 
there are many mansions. ‘There may be often truths known to the few 
which it is almost originality to popularize to the many. For next to 
inventing a truth, is the merit of making it generally known. This is 
peculiarly the case with political truths. So few have analyzed them,—and, 
while so necessary to the public, they have been for the most part treated 
in so dry a manner,—that to drag them from their retreats,—to gift them 
with familiar language,—to send them into the world preaching and con- 
verting as living disciples, is only a less proof of the inspiration of genius 
than the primary power of creation. It is to perform to political 
morals the same task as Addison fulfilled with domestic. Miss Marti- 
neau, in the excellent fictions she has given to the world, has performed 
this noble undertaking, and accomplished this lesser species of inspira- 
tion. She has taken the facts of Political Economy, and woven a series 
of tales, of great and familiar interest, illustrative of the broader and 
more useful of its doctrines. It is as a writer of fiction, however, that 
we only regard her; because the province of a writer is to be adjudged, 
not according to the end which he arrives at, but the means he employs. 
As we measure the claims of Lucretius to philosophy, not by comparison 
with philosophers, but with poets; as we call Fielding a novel writer, 
and only incidentally a moralist; as we consider Plato, though poetical, 
a philosopher; and Shakspeare, though philosophical, a poet, Besides 
this, were Miss Martineau viewed only as a political economist, her 
merits would shrink into an exceedingly small compass ; for though, as 
we before said, it is a great merit to popularize known truths, the merit is 
that of a writer, not a philosopher. Miss Martineau has not added a single 
new truth to the science; and it is only the most generally acknow- 
ledged axioms which she has ventured to embody in her tales »—this, 
indeed, with obvious wisdom; for if she had illustrated the more —— 
and less settled principles, the merit of the illustration would have ecome 
exceedingly questionable. Illustrations of Political Economy by fiction are 
something like the application of metaphors to reasoning ; they make old 
truths agreeable, unfamiliar truths intelligible: but you cannot argue 
equivocal truths by metaphors alone. As a political economist, then, 
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we do not consider Miss Martineau entitled to high estimation: as a 
writer of moral fiction, we think she is entitled to a considerable station. 
We do not indeed agree with our admired contemporary, “ The 
Examiner,” in ranking her on the same level with Miss Edgeworth, 
The end at which she would arrive may be equally useful, but the 
means she employs are less brilliant and of a lower order of genius. 
She has not, for instance, the simple yet pointed wit of Miss 
Edgeworth—the wit which almost approaches to Swift's, in ‘ Castle 
Rackrent,” and to Voltaire’s, in ‘* Murad the Unlucky.” Still less has 
she the rich, various, racy, national humour which her great predecessor 
displays—she does not draw forth all those latent qualities which are to 
human nature what idioms are to language—an index to its deepest 
stores, and most graceful peculiarities. She has as yet given us no 
parallel to the [rish postilion and the Irish peeress of the “ Absentee ;” 
nor (though she equals Miss Edgeworth in sentiment, and excels her 
in tenderness)—in stern pathos, and the more terrible interest that may 
be deduced from the errors of daily life, has she approached, by many 
degrees, to the death-bed of Vivian—or the almost sublime hiatus which 
closes the narrative of Basil the Procrastinator. The power ultimately 
to rival Miss Edgeworth she may possess, but the proof of the power 
is yet to come. At present, while we hope much from what she may 
write, we must estimate her by what she has written. 

Nor m ist it be forgotten, that Miss Edgeworth wrote the first, and 
that her \ritings are equally directed to the elucidation of political 
morals, th ugh not to the same points in politics which Miss Martineau 
has selecte 1. The peculiar nature of the subjects chosen by the latter 
author has contributed greatly to contract the sphere of her inquiry into 
the diversities of mankind: for the most part her characters are divided 
into two great genera—the one character is prudent, honest, and en- 
lightened—the other is reckless, embruted, and criminal. It is the old 
division which Miss Edgeworth herself has marked so repeatedly 
before—well regulated labour, and thriftless indolence. Angus and 
Ronald, George Grey and Joe Harper, with a few external differences, 
are merely one exemplification of a common principle, and in- 
dividuals of the same species of character. On the other hand, Dan 
the Indolent and Hal the Thoughtless are equally similar in their 
general aspects. Nor is there, as in Edgeworth, Scott, and our greater 
writers of fiction—a variety of rich and humorous peculiarities struck 
out from each, so as to stamp the general attributes with individual 
and unmistakeable traits. The space, too, to which the writer 
has confined herself is so limited, that it would require a very short, 
and almost epigrammatic style, to mark distinctly and vividly the 
different characters—making point the substitute of elaboration. Mar- 
montel delineates his actors with a stroke :—Richardson, diffuse and 
lengthy, requires volumes to make you acquainted with Ais creations, 
The style of Miss Martineau, though not the order of her talents, 
resembles rather that of Richardson than of Marmontel: the rapid, con- 
densed, antithetical analysis, is perfectly unknown to her—she writes 
with purity and elegance, but with that style which requires expatiation 
to do justice to her own conceptions, She is subject, moreover, to 
another fault—which is the consequence of her choice of subject ;—her 
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dialogue offends verisimilitude—she writes more simply when she 
narrates, than when she causes her labourers and her fishermen to speak 
in their own persons. It is easy to see her benevolent and wise 

urpose in making the poor themselves ae on truths, rather than 
be lectured by others into instruction. It opens to them what may be 
called “ Intellectual Independence,” and teaches, on a large scale, the 
Lancaster system, that the best schoolmaster is the pupil himself. But 
while this purpose is a full excuse for her practice in drawing philoso- 
phical fishermen and Socratical cottagers, the practice cannot but 
interfere with the effect of the fiction, and the artist-like delineation of 
the characters. So we feel that Shakspeare, if writing now, would not 
put into the mouth of a veteran serjeant, in a country village, passages 
like this :—“* In England the law of primogeniture has encouraged the 
accumulation of property in a few hands to a very mischievous extent. 
There are far too many estates in this kingdom too large to be properly 
managed by the care of one man, or by the reproducible capital of 
one family.” Nor would he paint the squire’s footman (however 
travelled the footman be), as responding most rabbinically to the 
serjeant on this knotty matter, and suggesting legislative modes to 
supply the place of the law of primogeniture. ‘* There might,” quoth 
the footman, * be directions that the land should be sold, and the pur- 
ehase-money divided, or a legacy of land left to one of the children, 
charged with portions or annuities to the rest, or an injunction that the 
family should form a sort of joint-stock company, and cultivate their 
property by shares.” All this is very sensible ; but to fiction in its most 
sensible shape we must still apply the rules of fiction; and we cannot 
help feeling that however oracular the doctrine, the footman is not the 
fitting Pythius to promulgate it. 

This want of keeping between the truth and its propounder, is yet 
more unpleasantly glaring in the tale called ‘* Weal and Woe in Garve- 
loch,” where, in the most barbarous spot of earth, half-starved fishermen 
take the most astonishing views on the theory of population; and in 
this instance of inconsistency, there is a grosser want of truth than in 
the other tales. The language of the fisherman is never beneath his 
wisdom; he talks simply indeed, but it is with the simplicity of a 
scholar, Ex. gr.— 


_“T know,” replied Angus, “ that there is always a prevalence of vices 
in society, that as some are extinguished others arise.” ... . 

“ Very few, if any, pass through the trial of squalid and hopeless poverty 
with healthy minds... . . I shall never be convinced, unless I see it, that 
any vice in existence will be aggravated by the comforts of life being ex- 
tended to all, or that there is any which is not encouraged by the feelings 
of personal injury,—of hatred towards their superiors, or recklessness con- 
cerning their companions and themselves, which are excited among the 
abject or ferocious poor.” 

Now, without this being fine language, it is not natural, it is not 
conceivable, language in the mouth of a fisherman of Islay. True we 
are told he is of a superior mind, and in his course of trade has seen a 
little of the world. Buta superior fisherman is a fisherman still; nor 
does he utter the intricate doctrines of a Malthus in the elegant sim- 
plicity of a Hume. We the more allude to this glaring deficiency in 
art (looking upon a writer of fiction as the greatest and most thoughtful 
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of all artists), partly because we have seen praise very erroneously 
attributed to Miss Martineau for the familiarity and naturalness of her 
dialogue, and partly because in our able and spirited contemporary 
(Tait’s Magazine), we have noted opinions (to which Miss Martineau’s 
name is prefixed) upon Sir Walter Scott, which we consider to contain 
canons of criticism, that, did she resolve to reduce them into practice, 
could not but operate unfavourably on Miss Martineau’s future efforts. 
She denies (by the way) that Walter Scott knew much of the lower 
orders. If, like the writer of this paper, Miss Martineau had journeyed 
over Great Britain on foot, boarded, lodged, travailed and feasted with 
all varieties of those orders, she would have found reason, perhaps, 
to reconsider her decision. But to return, One point is clear,—if 
the developement of fictitious characters be employed for the illustra- 
tion of principles, there is no evading the fundamental law of all com- 
positions in which fictitious characters are presented to us: namely, 
the giving to each person, so introduced, the language and the train 
of thought which he is most likely to use and indulge. That we 
may translate certain barbarous dialects and provincialisms, which con- 
tain nothing characteristic in themselves, we allow; but then they must 
be translated into language and thoughts, if more intelligible, at least 
equally natural and appropriate. Miss Martineau, whenever she does 
endeavour to suit the word to the actor, does it too without much dis- 
crimination and art; for instance, to the young Irish couple in the 
** Weal and Woe in Garvelech,” the Irish brogue is freely attributed ; 
but very much as the brogue is represented in the ignorant old farces, 
with plenty of ‘* kilt,” and * bother,” and “ jewel,” but without a 
glimpse of that rich idiomatic humour which in Miss Edgeworth, Crofton 
Croker, and Mrs, Hall’s sketches, relieve the vulgarity and elevate the 
provincialism into the bon mot. Here, therefore, Miss Martineau’s 
use of the appropriate dialect is entirely superfluous; and we are given 
an imitation of the national pecularity too incorrect to be successful, 
yet too flat to be amusing. Besides, there is something a little uncandid 
in this instance; for the good, honest, laborious fishermen are made to 
speak like scholars, however unnaturally,—and the poor worthless 
Milesian is consigned, without mercy, to his brogue, however unhappily 
represented. 

And now having finished our catalogue of complaints, we come to the 
more pleasing part of our critical duty, and speak of the counterbalancing 
merits of Miss Martineau’s performances. And in the first place we 
must beg the reader to observe that it is but fair to attribute the greater 
part of the defects we have spoken of, not to a want of capacity in the 
writer, but to the nature of the work—to the limited space of each tale, 
and to Miss Martineau’s evident desire of making everything subor- 
dinate to the illustration of certain valuable truths. It is just 
therefore, in this, as in all works, to consider first, the author’s design ; 
secondly, to see if the design be accomplished; if so, we ought to look 
lenently on many of the faults inseparable, perhaps, from the accom- 
plishment of the design itself. Putting aside the fact that the dialogues 
are not appropriate to the speakers, nothing can be more clear, succinct, 
and luminous than the manner in which the reasonings conveyed in the 
dialogues are expressed and detailed. A remarkable excellence in Miss 
Martineau, is the beauty of her descriptions—not exaggerated—not 
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prolix—but fresh, nervous, graphic, and full of homeliness or of poetry as 
the subject may require. And this power of description extends not 
only to the delineation of scenery, but also to that of circumstances and 
of persons. Nothing can be more fine in its way than the description 
of the hurricane in Demerara—of the fate of the barbarous overseer— 
of the passionate negro, praying for vengeance in Christ’s name by his 
solitary hearth—of the escape of the fugitive slaves, and the bay and 
spring of the fierce bloodhound. Norcan anything be more natural, yet 
picturesque, than Miss Martineau’s sketches of English scenery—the farm 
—the common—the cottage. And when her story exhibits probity in dis- 
tress, she groups the characters in the most noble, yet touching positions ; 
as, when Kenneth sits down at night by the desolate sea on which his 
father has launched his boat in quest of food for many breadless mouths. 
And when the wife, coming also to watch the vessel, finds her brave 
son weeping on the rock alone ;—and there—with the stormy breakers 
below, and the sea-fowl screaming near, and the bark growing less and 
less upon the wave—mother and son cheer each other with grave but 
high thoughts ; and the most beautiful of human affections gives dignity 
to the most humiliating of earthly trials. 

Another great excellence of Miss Martineau, and the most irre- 
fragrable proof of her talents, is in that nameless and undefinable power 
of exciting and sustaining interest in the progress of her tale,—which is 
the first requisite of prose fiction, and without which all other requisites 
become wearisome and vain, And this is the greater merit; because, 
as we before said, the nature of the story and its occasional treatment 
interpose so many obstacles in the way of interest, and are perpetually 
in danger of marring our belief in the life and actuality of the dramatis 
persone. 

Miss Martineau’s talents, and the value of her works, are indisputable. 
She has arrived at that point of excellence where we begin to esti- 
mate the value and adjudge the station of the writer. The greatest and 
most consummate order of perfect intellect, is that in which the imagi- 
native and the reasoning faculties are combined,—each carried to its 
height:—the one inspired, the other regulated, by its companion; and 
though we cannot of course attribute to Miss Martineau these faculties 
in their greatest extent, we can yet congratulate her on no inconsiderable 
portion of them united with no common felicity. We wish that when 
she has concluded this series of political tales, she would put her imagi- 
nation under less visible and cramped restraint—that her moral may 
be less concentred—that she may take wider flights into the great 
range of art—that she may be enabled more happily to consult the 
dramatic harmonies of character—that she may work out yet more 
extended and beneficial, though less obtruded, results from more costly 
materials—that she may be encouraged to venture into far deeper 
researches into the humours and hearts of men, and far more subtle and 
daring analysis—not of errors, which are the mere effects of passion, but 
of the passions themselves; for éhey are the great elements of social 
change, and the loftiest province of an imaginative and philosophic 
genius, : 
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SONNETS TO ROSALIE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE VILLAGE POORHOUSE.” 





I. 

TueEreE is a quiet cot, its walls are white 
And covered o'er with foliage green and deep,— 
And round the casement clustering wall-flowers creep, 
And in link'd arches o'er the porch unite. 
Retired and calm that humble hut is placed 
In a warm valley,—and the smoke upcurls, 
From the near village, in fantastic whirls 
Above the sheltering trees. Embowered, and graced 
By their rich covering, stands that modest dome; 

1e light gate closed before it, and all round 
The gravell'd path, pinks, daisies, deck the ground :— 
That simple cot is mine,—my bosom’s home,— 
My heart's own resting-place, for ever fair, 
For thou, my Rosalie, art smiling there ! 





II. 


I look into the past! and see thee there, 

Laughing, yet chasten'd in thy young heart's glee ; 
And o'er that brow, unshadow'd yet by care, 

The rich brown tresses clust’ring wild and free ; 
Thy bosom heaving with delicious sighs 

That speak of aught but sorrow,—and thy cheek % 
Flushing with unknown fancies,—and thine eyes . 
Speaking more tenderly than words can speak— 

Thou loy'st me! 


Tovah 


B asieg 


And within those eyes I gaze, 
Bright with the pure soul's brightness ; and thy smile 


Reproves in vain—and only tempts—the praise . 
Of lips by smiling made more sweet the while! i 
And there thou standest with that glistening eye, . 


Blushing in youth's first love, my Rosalie ! 


Ill. 


I see thee, Rosalie !—thy charms the same, 
But mellow'd and more lovely ;—on thy knee 
A fair-hair'd infant laughs with childish glee, 
Or clings around thy neck to lisp thy name! 
Still art thou beautiful ; and as thy head 
Is bent to kiss its cheek, thy tresses brown, 
Floating in wavy ringlets loosely down, 
O'er the fair features of the child are spread, 
Which sleeps within their shadow.— 

At thy feet 
Stands the light cradle, and I see thee place 
Thy slumbering babe within it, and thy face 
Grows bright as listening to its breathings sweet,— 
Thou gazest on its rest, so soft and mild, 
And callest on thy God to guard thy child ! 
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IBRAHIM PACHA, THE CONQUEROR OF SYRIA, 


Ware Europe rings with the history of civil change, we have 
only to cast our eyes to another quarter of the globe to witness 
the progress of events equally mighty, though by means less new. 
Ibrahim Pacha has conquered all Syria, and is marching unresisted 
through the peninsula of Asia. By the last advices the city of Konieh, 
within two hundred and fifty miles of the famous capital of the Turkish 
empire, had opened its gates to him, and Europe is prepared for what 
a year ago would have been considered the incredible event of the 
Egyptians marching triumphant into Constantinople. Nearly half a 
century has passed since the rise of the Wahabees in Arabia threatened 
the destruction of the Mahommedan faith. These bold, perhaps philo- 
sophic, votaries of a sublime creed, declared for the unity of the God- 
head, and against the authenticity of the prophet. They plundered the 
grand caravan of Mecca—they captured the pious Hadgees—they de- 
feated the lieutenants of the Sultan, who endeavoured to vindicate the 
united interests of Religion and Commerce. For a long period the 
authority of the Sultan was dormant in Arabia and Syria; Egypt was 
threatened, and the treasury of Stamboul shrank under the influence of 
the victorious heretics. At length this same Ibrahim, son of the 
Egyptian Viceroy, offered his services to resist the torrent. At the 
head of an irregular force he penetrated into the midst of Arabia, de- 
livered the holy cities, defeated the Wahabees even in their own country, 
and finally, after having granted peace on the most severe terms, car- 
ried their princes as hostages to Cairo. For these services Ibrahim was 
made Pacha of Mecca and Medina,—an appointment which, in the Otto- 
= empire, gives him precedence before all other pachas, even his own 
ather, 

After the conquest of the Wahabees, Ibrahim commenced the forma- 
tion in Egypt of a regular army, disciplined in the European manner ; 
and by engaging the most skilful naval architects from Toulon, laid the 
foundation of the present very considerable naval force of Egypt. 
Utterly discomfited in Greece, the Sultan at length applied for assist- 
ance to his Egyptian vassal. Immediately, the young Pacha poured 
into the Morea at the head of his army, and supported by a powerful 
fleet; and such was his progress, that nothing but the famous 
Treaty ef London, and its consequence,—the battle of Navarino,—could 
have prevented Greece from again becoming a Moslemin province. 
We have been assured, however, by the highest authority, that it was 
not the intention of Ibrahim to have restored the Morea to the Sultan. 
The overthrow of the Egyptians by the Allied Powers only stimulated 
the exertions of [brahim on his return to his country. In the confusion 
of the Porte, he appropriated to himself both Candia and Cyprus, the 
finest islands of the Mediterranean. In the autumn of 1831, the 
Egyptian army consisted of ninety thousand disciplined infantry, perhaps 
not inferior to the Sepoys, and ten thousand regular cavalry. All the 
World who knew anything about Egypt, ridiculed the unthrifty vanity 
of the Pacha, and laughed at the ludicrous disproportion between such 
a military force and the population and resources of Egypt. By the 
autumn of 1832, however, Ibrahim has conquered all Syria, and almost 
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the whole of Asia Minor, and is nearer Constantinople than the 
Russians. Ibrahim Pacha, therefore, is a great man. He is the great 
conqueror of his age. 

He is without doubt a man of remarkable talents, His mind is alike 
subtle and energetic. He is totally free from prejudice, adopts your ideas 
with silent rapidity, and his career demonstrates his military genius. 
His ambition is unbounded; his admiration of European institutions 
and civilization great; but he avoids, with dexterity, shocking the 
feelings and cc ome of the Moslemin. A mystery hangs over his 
birth—he is said to be only an adopted son of the present Pacha of 
Egypt, but this is doubtful ; at any rate, the utmost confidence prevails 
between Ibrahim and his professed father. The Pacha of the Holy 
Cities is a great voluptuary ; his indulgence, indeed, in every species of 
sensuality is unbounded. Although scarcely in the prime of life, 
his gross and immense bulk promises but a short term of existence, 
and indicates a man sinking under overwhelming disease, and _ in- 
capable of exertion. His habits are sumptuous : le delights in mag- 
nificent palaces and fanciful gardens, and is curious in the number and 
beauty of his Circassians; but his manners are perfectly European. 
He is constantly in public, and courts the conversation of all ingenious 
strangers. His chief councillor is Osman Bey, a renegade Frenchman, 
and an able man. Less than twenty years ago, Ibrahim Pacha passed 
his days in sitting at a window of his palace with a German rifle, and 
firing at the bloated skins borne on the backs of the water-carriers as 
they returned from the Nile. As Ibrahim is an admirable marksman, 
the usual effect of his exertions was in general only to deprive the poor 
water-carriers of the fruits of their daily labour: sometimes, however, 
his bullet brought blood, instead of the more innocent liquid—but 
Egypt was then a despotic country. It is not so now. It is not known 
among us, that the old Pacha of Egypt and his son, in their rage for 
European institutions, have actually presented their subjects with ** The 
Two Chambers,” called in the language of the Levant the “ Alto Parlia- 
mento,” and * Basso Parliamento.” ‘These assemblies meet at Cairo ; 
and have been formed by the governor of every town sending up to the 
capital, by the order of the Pacha, two good and discreet men to assist 
in the administration of affairs. The members of the “ Alto Parlia- 
mento” have the power of discussing all measures ; but those of the 
“ Basso Parliamento” are permitted only to petition. Their Highnesses 
pay very little practical attention to the debaters or the petitioners, but 
always treat them with great courtesy. Yet they are very proud, (espe- 
cially the elder Pacha,) of the institutions ; and the writer of this article 
has heard Mehemet Ali more than once boast that “he has as many 
Parliaments as the King of England.” In the meanwhile these extra- 
ordinary events have wrought singular revolutions in manners—we have 
for the first time @ Turkish Ambassador in England. 


Marco Poto, Junior, 
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ASMODEUS AT LARGE.=NO. X. 


PART FIRST CONCLUDED. 





Passion—its History and its Termination. 





My adventures now become of a more grave and earnest character 
than they have been wont to be. The reader must be prepared to con- 
fine his interest solely to sublunary sources—the supernatural has va- 
nished from my life—unless indeed, as at times I believe, nothing is so 
marvellous or so alien to our earthly and common nature as the spirit 
that animates and transforms us when we love. 

It was evening, clear and frosty—I stood in one of the small deserted 
streets that intersect Mayfair, waiting for Julia. Yes! our attachment 
had now progressed to that point; we met—alone andin secret. From 
the hour Julia first consented to these interviews, Asmodeus left me; I 
have not seen him since, 

“My gratitude stops here,” said he. ‘ It was my task to amuse, 
to interest you, but no more. I deal not with the passions—I can do 
nothing for you in this affair. You are in love, and in the hands of a 
stronger demon than myself. Adieu !—when the spell is broken we may 
meet again.” With those words he vanished, and has I suspect en- 
gaged his services for the present to the Marquis of Hertford, 

I was waiting then, in this lonely street, for the coming of Julia; I 
heard the clock strike eight, the appointed hour, but I saw not her dark 
mantle and graceful form emerging from the cross street which led her 
to our rendezvous. And whowas Julia, and what? She was a relation 
of the gaming adventurer at whose house and with whose daughter I 
had first seen her—and she lived at somewhat a distant part of the town 
with a sister who was a widow and much older than herself. Occupied 
in the business of an extensive trade, and the cares of a growing fa- 
mily, this sister left Julia to the guidance of her own susceptible fancy 
and youthful inexperience—left her to reflect—to imagine—to act as she 
would, and the consequence was that she fell in love. She was tho- 
roughly guileless, and almost thoroughly ignorant. She could read in- 


deed, but only novels, and those not of the gravest; she could write—but 


in no fluent hand, and if her heart taught her the sentiment that supplies 
skill, her diffidence forbade her to express it. She was quiet, melan- 
choly, yet quickly moved to mirth—sensitive, and yet pure. I afterwards 
discovered that pride was her prevailing characteristic, but at first it lay 
concealed. I already loved her even for her deficiencies, for they were 
not of Nature but of Education. 

And who and what is her lover? Long as I have been relating these 
adventures, I have not yet communicated that secret. Writing about 
myself, I have not yet disclosed myself. 1 will now do so:—I am then 
an idle, wandering, unmarried man—rich, well-born, still young—who 
have read much, written somewhat, and lived for pleasure, action, and the 
Hour—keeping thought for study, but excluding it from enterprise, and 
ready to plunge into any plan or any pursuit, so that it promised the 


excitement of something new. Such a life engenders more of rememe- 
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| brance than of hope; it flings our dreams back upon the past, instead 
; of urging them to the future—it gives us excitement in retrospection, 
) but satiety when we turn towards the years to come; the pleasure of 
| youth is a costly draught, in which the pearl that should enrich our man- 
eae is dissolved. And so much for Julia’s lover; the best thing in his 
favour is that she loveshim. The half hour has passed—will she come ? 
bi How my heart beats!—the night is clear and bright, what can have de- 
"oe layed her? I hear feet-—Ah Julia, it is you indeed ! 
Julia took my arm, and pressed it silently ; I drew aside her veil, and 
| beneath the lamp, looked into her face; she was weeping. 
Ps ‘* And what is the matter, dearest ?” 
“ My sister has discovered your last letter to me; I dropped it, and 
—and a 
‘* Heavens! how could you be so imprudent—but I hope it is no 
matter—what does your sister say ?” 
** That—that I ought to see you no more.” 
** She is kind; but you will not obey ker, my Julia ?” 
| * T cannot help it.” 
‘* Why, surely you can come out when you like ?” 


ee 
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“No; I have promised not. She has been a kind sister to me, sir, 
and—and she spoke so kindly now on this matter, that I could not help 
ae — and I cannot break my promise, though I may break my 
§ ieart,”” 

; ** Is there no way of compromising the matter?” said [, after a pause. 

1 ** No way of seeing me? My Julia, you will not desert me now ?” 

i ** But what can | do?” said Julia, simply. 

i if ** My angel, surely the promise was not willingly given ; it was ex- 
it torted from you!” 

* No, sir: I gave it with all my heart.” 

* T thank you.” 
ie ** Pray, pray do not speak so coldly ; you must, you must own it was 
at ; very wrong in me ever to see you ; and how could this end—God knows, 


but not to my good and my family’s honour. — 1 never thought much about 
it before, and went on, and on, till I got entangled, and did not dare 
look much back or much forward ; but now you see, when my sister 
began to show me all the foliy I have committed, I was frightened, and 
: e? —and—in short it is no use talking, [ can meet you no more.” 

ip: ** But I shall at least see you at your relation’s, the Miss **** ?”” 

i ‘** No, sir; I have promised also not to go there, and not to go any- 
wy where without my sister.” 

Ai ** Confound your sister,” I muttered with a most conscientious heart- 
iness; “‘ you give me up then,” said I, aloud, “ without a sigh, and 
without a struggle ?” 

Julia wept on without answering; my heart softened to her, and my 
| @ conscience smote myself. Was not the sister right? Had I not been 
ne selfishly reckless of consequences? Was it not now my duty to be 
! generous? ‘ Andevenif generous,’ answered Passion, ‘* will Julia be 
happy? Have not matters already gone so far that her heart is impli- 
cated without recall? To leave her, is to leave her to be wretched.” 
We walked quietly on, neither speaking. Never before had I felt how 
dearly I loved this innocent and charming girl; and loving her so 
dearly, a feeling for her began to preponderate over the angry and 
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bitter mortification I had first experienced for myself. My mind was 
confused and bewildered—I knew not which course to pursue. We had 

one on thus mute for several minutes, when at the corner of a street 
which led her homewards, Julia turned, and said in a faltering voice,— 
Farewell, sir, God bless you—let us part here ; I must go home now !” 
The street was utterly empty—the lamps few, and at long intervals, left 
the place where we stood in shade. 1 saw her countenance only im- 
perfectly through the low long bonnet which paver yb as it were, 
shrouded its tearful loveliness; I drew my arm round her, kissed her 
lips, and said, “* Be it as you think best for yourself—go and be happy 
—think no more of ime.” 

Julia paused—hesitated, as about to speak—then shook her head 
gently, and, still silent (as if the voice were choked within) lowered her 
veil, and walked away. When she had got a few paces, she turned 
back, and seeing that I still stood in the same spot, gazing upon her, 
her courage seemed to desert her; she returned, placed her hand in 
mine, and said in a soft whisper, 

“You are not angry with me—you will not hate me ?” 

“ Julia, to the last hour of my life I shall adore you; that I do not 
reproach you—that I do not tamper with your determination, is the 
greatest proof of the real and deep love I bear to you; but go—go—or 
I shall not be so generous long.” 

Now Julia was quite a child in mind more than years, and her im- 
pulses were childlike, and after a little pause, and a little evident embar- 
rassment, she drew from her finger a pretty though plain ring, that I 
had once admired, and she said very timidly, 

“ Tf, sir, you will condescend to accept this 

I heard no more; I vow that my heart melted within me at once, and 
the tears ran down my cheek almost as fast as they did down Julia's ; 
the incident was so simple—the sentiment it veiled was so touching and 
so youthful. I took the ring and kissed it—Julia yet lingered—I saw 
what was at her heart, though she dared not say it. She wished also for 
some little remembrance of the link that had been between us, but she 
would not take the chain I pressed upon her; it was too costly; and the 
only gift that pleased her, and she at last accepted, was a ring not half 
the value even of her own. This little interchange, and the more gentle 
and less passionate feelings to which it gave birth, seemed to console 
her; and when she left me, it was with a steadier step and a less drooping 
air. Poor Julia! I staid in that desolate spot till the last glimpse of thy 
light form vanished from my gaze. 

In the whole course of life there is no passage in it so “ weary, stale, 
and unprofitable,” as that which follows some episode of Passion broken 
abruptly off. Still loving, yet forbid the object we love, the heart sinks 
beneath the weight of its own craving affections. There is no event to 
the day—a burthensome listlessness—a weary and distasteful apathy fill 
up the dull flatness of the hours—Time creeps before us visibly—we see 
his hour-glass and his scythe,—and we lose all the charm of Life the 
moment we are made sensible of its presence ! 

I resolved to travel—I fixed the day of my departure. Would to 
heaven that I had been permitted to carry, at least, that purpose into 
effect! About three days before the one I had appointed for leav- 
ing London, I met suddenly in the street my friend hens, the eldest of 
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the damsels to whom I had played the sorcerer. She knew, of course, 
of my love for Julia, and had assisted in our interviews. ,I found that she 
now knew of our separation. She had called upon Julia, and the sister 
had told her all, and remonstrated with her for her connivance at our 
attachment. The girl described the present condition of Julia in the 
most melancholy colours. She said she passed the day alone—and (the 
widow had confessed) for the most part in tears—that she had already 
lost her colour and roundness of form—that her health was breaking 
beneath an effort which her imperfect education feeding her imagina- 
tion at the expense of the reasoning faculty, and furnishing her with no 
resources, so ill prepared her to sustain. And with her sister, however 
well meaning, she had no sympathy. She found in her no support, and 
but seldom even companionship. 

This account produced a great revulsion in my mind. Hitherto I 
had at least consoled myself with the belief that I had acted in the true 
spirit of tenderness to Julia, and in that hope I had supported myself. 
Now all thought, prudence, virtue vanished beneath the idea of her 
unhappiness. I returned home, and in the impulse of the moment 
wrote to her a passionate, an imploring letter. 1 besought her to fly 
with me. I committed the letter to my servant, a foreigner, well-used 
to such commissions ; and in a state of breathless fever I awaited the 
reply. It came—the address was in Julia’s writing. I opened it with 
a sort of transport—my own letter was returned unopened—the cover 
contained these few words :— 

“| have pledged myself to return your letters in case you should 
write to me, and so I keep my word, I dare not—dare not open this ; 
for I cannot tell you what it costs me to keep my resolution, I had 
no idea that it would be so impossible to forget you—that I should be 
so unhappy. But though I will not trust myself to read what you have 
written, | know well how full of kindness every word is, and feel as if 
I had read the letter; and it makes me wickedly happy to think you 
have not yet forgotten me, though you soon must. Pray do not write 
to me again—lI beseech you not, as you value the little peace that is left 
to me. And so, sir, no more from Julia, who prays for you night and 
day, and will think of you as long as she lives.” 

What was I to do after the receipt of this letter? So artless was 
Julia, that every word that ought to have dissuaded me from molesting 
her more, seemed to make it imperative to refrain. And what a corro- 
boration in these lines of all 1 had been told! I waited till dark. I 
repaired with my servant to that part of the town in which Julia’s sister 
resided. 1 reconnoitred the house. ‘* And how,” asked I, for the 
first time, of my servant, “ how, Louis, did you convey the letter ?” 

“I went, sir, first,” answered Louis, “ to the young lady, Miss 
Julia’s cousin, in street, and asked if 1 could not carry any parcel to 
her relation, She understood me, and gave me one. I slipped the letter 
into the parcel, and calling at the private entrance of the house desired 
the maid who opened the door to give it only to Miss Julia. I made sure 


of the servant with half-a-guinea. Miss Julia herself came down, and 
gave me the answer.” 


‘* Ha, and you saw her then ?” 


‘* Not her face, sir, for she had put on her bonnet, and she did not 
detain me a moment.” 


In this account there was no clue to the apartment which belonged to 
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Julia, and that it was now my main object to discover. I trusted, how- 
ever, greatly to the ingenuity and wit of my confidant, and a little to 
my own. It was a corner house—large, rambling, old-fashioned; one 
side of the house ran down a dark and narrow street, the other faced a 
broad and public thoroughfare. In walking to and fro the former street, 
I at length saw a sudden light in a window of the second floor, and 
Julia herself—yes, herself! appeared for one moment at the window. I 
recognized her gentle profile—her parted hair—and then she drew down 
the curtain; all was darkness anda blank. That, then, was her apart- 
ment ; at least I had some right to conjecture so. How to gain it was 
still the question. Rope-ladders exist only in romances; besides, the 
policemen and the passengers, The maid-servant flashed across me— 
might she not, bought over to the minor indulgence, be purchased also 
to the greater one? I called my servant, and bade him attempt the task, 
After a little deliberation he rang at the bell—luck favoured me—the 
same servant as before answered the summons. I remained at a dis- 
tance, shrouded in my cloak. At length the door closed— Louis joined 
me—the servant had consented to admit me two hours hence; I might 
then see Julia undetected. The girl, according to Louis, was more 
won over by compassion for Julia’s distress, whom she imagined com- 
pelled by her sister to reject the addresses of a true lover, than even by 
the bribe. Intwo hours the sister would have retired to rest—the house 
would be still! Oh, heaven! what a variety of burning emotions 
worked upon me—and stifled remorse, nay, even fear. Lest we should 
attract observation, by lingering for so long a time about the spot, I 
retired from the place at present. I returned at the appointed hour. I 
was admitted—all was dark—the servant, who was a very young girl 
herself, conducted me up the narrow stairs. We came to Julia’s door— 
a light broke through the chinks and under the threshold; and now, for 
the first time, I faltered, I trembled, the colour fled my cheeks, my 
knees knocked together. By a violent effort I conquered my emotion. 
What was to be done? If I entered without premeditation, Julia, 
in her sudden alarm, might rouse the house; if I sent in the servant to 
acknowledge that I was there, she might yet refuse to see me—No! 
this one interview I would insist upon! This latter course was the best, 
the only one. 1 bade the girl then prepare her young mistress for my 
presence. She entered and shut the door; I sat down at the threshold. 
Conceive all I felt as I sat there listening to the loud beating of my own 
heart! The girl did not come out—time passed—I heard Julia’s voice 
within, and there seemed fear, agony, in its tone. I could wait no 
more. I opened her door gently, and stood before her. The fire 
burnt low and clear inthe grate—one candle assisted its partial light ; 
there was a visible air of purity—of maidenhood about the whole apart- 
ment that struck an instant reverence into my heart. Books in small 
shelves hung upon the wall; Julia’s work lay upon a table near the fire ; 
the bed stood at a little distance with its white simple drapery ;—in all was 
that quiet and spotless neatness which is as a type of the inmate’s mind. 
My eye took the whole scene at a glance. And Julia herself—reclined 
on a chair—her head buried in her hands—sobbing violently—and the 
maid pale and terrified before her, having lost all presence of mind, all 
attempt to cheer her mistress, much less to persuade! 1 threw myself 
at Julia’s feet, and attempted to seize her hand; she started up with a 
faint cry of terror. 
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* You!” she said, with keen reproach. ‘I did not expect this from 
you! Go—go! What would you have? What could you think of 
me—at this hour—in this room?’ and as she said the last words, she 
again hid her face with her hands, but only for a moment. ‘ Go!” she 
exclaimed, in a sterner voice. ‘* Go instantly, or-——” 

‘* Or what, Julia! You will raise the house?—Do so! In the face 
of all—foes or friends—1I will demand the right to see and speak with 
you—this night, and alone. Now, summon the house. In the name 
of indomitable Love I swear that I will be heard.” 

Julia only waived her hand in yet stronger agitation than before. 

“ What do you fear?” I resumed, in a softer whisper. “ Is it J?— 
I who, for your sake, gave up even the attempt to see you till now. 
And now, what brings me hither ? A selfish purpose? No! it is for 
your happiness that [ come. Julia, I fancied you well—at ease— 
forgetting me; and I bore my own wretchedness without a murmur. 
I heard of you ill, pining—living only on the past; I forgot all pru- 
dence, and I am here. Now do you blame, or do you yet imagine 
that this love is of a nature which you have cause to fear? Answer me, 
Julia!” 

**T cannot—I cannot—here !—and now !—go, I implore you, and to- 
morrow I will see you.” 

* This night, or never,” said I, rising and folding my arms. 

Julia turned round, gazing on my face with so anxious, so inquiring, 
so alarmed a look, that it checked my growing courage; then turning 
to the servant, she grasped her firmly by the arm, and muttered, “ You 
will not leave me!” 

** Julia, have I deserved this? Be yourself, and be just to me.” 

** Not here, I say ; not here,” cried Julia, in so vehement a tone, that 
I feared it might alarm the house. 

* Hush, hush! Well, then,” said I, “* come down stairs; doubtless 
the sitting-room below is vacant enough; there, then, let me see you 
only for a few minutes, and I will leave you contented, and blessing 
your name.” 

«| will,” said Julia, gaspingly. 

** Promise !” 

** Yes, yes; I promise !” 

** Enough ; I am satisfied.”’ 

Once more | descended the stairs, and sat myself quietly on the last 

step. I did not wait many moments. Shading the light with her hand, 
Julia stole down, opened a door in the passage. We were in a little 
ory ;—the gaping servant was about also to enter;—I whispered 
ver to stay without. Julia did not seem to observe or to heed this. 
Perhaps in this apartment—connected with all the associations of day- 
light and safety—she felt herself secure. She appeared, too, to look 
round the little room with a satisfied air, and her face, though very pale, 
had lost its aspect of fear. 

The room was cold, and looked desolate enough, God knows ;—the 
furniture all disarranged and scattered, the tables strewed with litter, 
the rug turned up, the ashes in the grate. But Julia here suffered me 
to take her hand,—and Julia here leant upon my bosom, and I kissed 
away the tears from her eyes, and she confessed she had been very, 
very unhappy. 


** Go, I will follow you.” 
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Then with all the power that Love gives us over the one beloved— 
that soft despotism which melts away the will—I urged my suit to Julia, 
and implored her to let us become the world to each other. And Julia 
had yet the virtue to refuse ; and her frank simplicity had already half 
restored my own better angel to myself, when I heard a slight alarmed 
scream from the servant without—an angry voice—the door opened ;— 
I saw a female whom I was at no loss to conjecture must be Julia’s 
sister. What a picture it made! The good lady with her bonnet de 
nuit, and her—but, alas! the story is too serious for jest; yet imagine 
how the small things of life interfere with its great events: the widow 
had come down to look for her keys that she had left behind. The 

athetic—the passionate—all marred by a bunch of keys! She looked 
fiat at me before she even deigned to regard my companion; and 
then, approaching us, she took Julia roughly enough by the arm. 

“ Go up stairs; go!” she said. ‘ How have you deceived me! 
And you, sir; what do you here? Who are you ?” 

‘“* My dear lady, take a chair, and let us have some rational con- 
versation.”” 

‘ Sir, do you mean to insult me?” 

‘** How can you imagine I do?” 

“ Leave the house this instant, or I shall order in the Policeman!” 

** Not you !” 

** How !—Will I not ?” 

Julia, glad of an escape, had already glided from the room. 

“Madam,” said I, ‘ listen to me. JI will not leave this apartment 
until I have exonerated your sister from all blame in this interview. I 
entered the house unknown toher. I went at once to her own room— 
you start: it was so; I speak the truth. I insisted on speaking to her, 
as I insist on speaking to you now; and, if you will not hear me, know 
the result: it is this—I will visit this house, guard it as you can :—day 
and night I will visit it, until it hold Julia no more,—until she is mine ! 
Is this the language of a man whom you can control? Come, be 
seated, and hear me.” 

The mistress of the house mechanically took a chair. We conversed 
together for more than an hour. And I found that Julia had been 
courted the year before by a man in excellent circumstances, of her own 
age, and her own station in life; that she had once appeared disposed 
to favour his suit, and that, since she had known me, ie had rejected 
it. The sister was very anxious she should now accept it. She appealed 
to me whether I should persevere in a suit that could not end honourably 
to Julia—to the exclusion of one that would secure to her affluence, 
respectability—a station, and a home. I was struck by this appeal. 
The widow was, like most of her class, a shrewd and worldly woman 
enough: she followed up the advantage she had gained ; and at length, 
emboldened by my silence, and depending greatly on my evident passion 
for Julia, she threw out a pretty broad hint that the only way to finish 
the dispute fairly was to marry Julia myself. Now, if there be any 
propensity common to a sensible man of the world, it is suspicion. I 
immediately suspected that I was to be ** taken in!” Could Julia con- 
nive at this? Had her reserve so great, yet her love so acknowledged, 
been lures to fascinate me into the snare? I did not yield to the 
suspicion, but, somehow or other, it remained half unconsciously on my 
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mind. So great was my love for Julia that, had it been less suddenly 
formed, I might have sacrificed all, and married her; but in sudden 

ions there is no esteem. You are ashamed, you are afraid of in- 
dulging them to their full extent ;—you feel that as yet you are the dupe, 
if not of others, at least of your own senses, and the very knowledge of the 
excess of your passion puts you on your guard lest you should be betrayed 
by it. I said nothing in answer to the widow's suggestion, but I suffered her 
to suppose from my manner that it mighé have its effect. I leit the 
house, after an amicable compromise. On my part I engaged not to 
address Julia herself any more. On the widow’s part she promised 
that, on applying to her, she would suffer me at any time to see Julia, 
even alone, 

For the next two days I held a sharp contest with myself. Could I, 
with love still burning in every vein, consent to renounce Julia? Yet 
could I consent to deprive her of the holy and respected station she had 
it in her power to hold, to pursue my suit, to accomplish its purpose in 
her degradation? A third choice was left me: should I obey the sister's 
hint, and proffer marriage ?—Marriage with one beautiful, indeed, 
simple, amiable, but without birth, education; without sympathy with 
myself in a single thought or habit?—be the fool of my own desire, 
and purchase what I had the sense to feel must be a discontented and 
ill-mated life, for the mere worship of external qualities? Yet, yet,—in 
a word, I felt as if I could arrive at no decision for myself. T remembered 
an old friend and adviser of my youth,—to him, then, I resolved to apply 
for counsel, 

John Mannering is about sixty years of age; he is of a mild temper, 
of great experience, of kindly manners, and pf a morality which pro- 
fesses to be practicable rather than strict. He had guided me from 
many errors in the earlier part of my life, but he had impressed no clear 
principle on my mind in order to guide myself. His own virtue was 
without system, the result of a good heart, though not an ardent one; 
and a mind which did not aspire beyond a certain elevation,—not from 
the want of a clear sense, but of enthusiasm. Such as he was, he was 
the best adviser I knew of; for he was among the few who can sympathise 
with your feelings as well as your interests. With him I conversed long 
and freely. His advice was obvious—to renounce Julia. I went home; I 
reasoned with myself; I sat down and began twenty letters ; I tore them 
all in arage. I could not help picturing to my mind Julia pining and in 
despair ; and, in affecting to myself to feel only for her, I compassionated 
my own situation. At length Love prevailed over all. 1 resolved to 
call on the widow, to request permission to be allowed to visit Julia at 
her house, and, without promising marriage, still to pay her honourable 
courtship, with a view of ascertaining if our tempers and dispositions 
were as congenial as our hearts. I fancied such a proposition seemed 
exceedingly reasonable and common-sense-like. I shut my eyes to the 
consequences, and, knowing how malleable is the nature of women in 
youth, I pleased myself with that notion which has deceived so many 
visionaries, that I should be able to perfect her education, and that, 
after a few years travel on the Continent, I might feel as proud of her 
mind as I was now transported with her person. Meanwhile, how 
tempting was the compromise with my feelings! I should see her!— 
converse with her!—live in the atmosphere of her presence! 
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The next day I called on the sister, whose dark, shrewd eye sparkled 
at my proposition. All was arranged! I saw Julia! What delight 
beamed in her face! With what smiles and tears she threw herself in 
my arms! I was satisfied and happy ! 

And now I called every day, and every day saw Julia: but after the 
first interview, the charm was broken! I saw with new eyes! The 
sister, commercial to the back-bone of her soul, was delighted, indeed, at 
the thought of the step in life her sister was to make. Julia was evidently 
impressed by the widow’s joy, and visions of splendour evidently mingled 
with those of love. What more natural? Love, perhaps, pre ominated 
over all; but was it possible that, in a young and Imaginative mind, the 
worldly vanities should be wholly dormant? Yet it was natural, also, 
that my suspicion should be roused,—that I should fear I was deceived,— 
that I might have been designedly led on to this step,—that what had 
seemed nature in Julia was in reality art! 

I looked in her face, and its sunny and beautiful candour reassured me 
—but the moment afterwards the thought forced itself upon me again— 
I recalled also the instances I had ever known of unequal marriages, and I 
fancied I saw unhappiness in all—it seemed to me, in all, that the superior 
had been palpably duped. Thus a coldness insensibly crept over the 
wonted ardour of my manner, and instead of that blessed thoughtless- 
ness, that Elysian credulity, with which lovers should give themselves 
up to the transport of the hour, and imagine that each is the centre of 
all perfection, | became restless and vigilant—for ever sifting motives, 
and diving deeper than the sweet surface of the present time. My 
mind thus influenced—the delusion that conceals all faults and uncon- 
genialities gradually evaporated—I noted a thousand things in Julia that 
made me start at the notion of seeing her become my wife. So lon 
as marriage had not entered into my views—so long those faults had 
not touched me—had passed unheeded ;—I saw her now with other eyes, 
When I sought in her love and beauty alone, I was contented to ask no 
more. At present I sought more ; she was to become the companion of 
a life, and I was alarmed—nay, I even exaggerated the petty causes of 

my displeasure; an inelegance of expression—a negligence of con- 
ventional forms—fretted and irritated me in her far more than they would 
have done in one of my own station. When love first becomes reasonable 
it soon afterwards grows unjust. I did not scruple to communicate to Julia 
all the little occurrences of the day, or little points in her manner, that 
had annoyed me ;—and I found that she did not take my suggestions, 
mild and guarded as they were, in a manner I thought I had a right to 
expect. She had been accustomed to see me enamoured of her lightest 
word or gesture—she was not prepared to find me now cavilling and re- 
proving ;—her face, always ingenuous, evinced at once her mortifica- 
tion at the change. She thought me always in the wrong, weari- 
some, exacting, and unjust. She never openly resented at first—merely 
pouted out her pretty lip and was silent for the next half hour; but, by 
degrees, my beautiful Julia began to evince traces of a “ spirit”—a 
spirit not indeed unfeminine, and never loud—a spirit of sorrow rather 
than anger. I was ungenerous (she said )—I had never found these faults 
before—I had never required all this perfection—and then she wept ;—and 
that went to my heart; and I was not satisfied with myself till she smiled 
again, But it was easy to perceive that from taking pleasure in each 
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other’s society we grew by degrees to find embarrassment ;—the fear of a 


quarrel, discontent, and a certain pain supplying the place of eager 


and all-absorbing rapture ; and when I looked to the future I trembled. 
In a word—I repeat once more—‘“* THe CHARM WAS GONE!” ' 

Oh, epoch in the history of human passions !—when that phrase is 
spoken—what volumes does it not convey !—what bitter, what irreme- 
diable disappointment !—-what dread conviction of the fallacy of hope, 
and the false colouring of imagination !—what a chill and dark transi- 
tion—from life as we fancied it, to life as it is!—In the Arabian tale, 
when one eye was touched with the mystic ointment, all the treasures of 
the earth became visible, and the sterile rock was transformed into mines 
of inexhaustible wealth; but when the same spell is extended to both 
eyes the delusion vanishes—the earth relapses into its ancient barren- 
ness—and the mine fades once more into the desert ;—so in the ex- 
perience of the passions—while we are as yet but partially the creatures 
of the enchantment, we are blessed with a power to discover glory in 
all things ;—we are as magicians—we are as gods!—we are not con- 
tented —we demand more —custom touches both eyes—and, lo! the 
vision is departed, and we are alone in the wilderness again ! 

One evening after one of our usual quarrels and reconciliations, 
Julia’s spirits seemed raised into more than usual reaction. There were 
three or four of her friends present—a sort of party—her cousins 
(the fortune-seekers) among the rest—and she was the life of the circle. 
In proportion to her gaiety was my discontent; I fancied she combined 
with the confounded widow, who evidently wanted to * show me off,” in 
her own damnable phrase, as her sister’s wooer; and this is a position 
in which no tolerably fastidious man likes to be placed: add to this, my 
readers very well know that people who have no inelegance when 
subdued, throw off a thousand little grossiérities when they are elated. 
No ordeal is harder for a young and lovely woman, who has not been 
brought up conventionally, to pass with grace, than that of her own unre- 
strained merriment, Levity requires polish in proportion to your in- 
terest in the person who indulges it; and levity in his mistress is almost 
always displeasing to a passionate lover. Love is so very grave and so 
very refined a deity. In shortevery instant added to my secret vexation. 
I absolutely coloured with rage at every jest bandied between poor 
Julia and her companions. I swear I think I could have beat her, with 
a safe conscience. ‘The party went; now came my turn. I remon- 
strated—Julia replied—we both lost our temper. I fancied then I was 
entirely in the right; but now, alas! I will believe myself wrong; it is 
some sacrifice to a dread memory to own it. 

** You always repine at my happiness,” said Julia; “ to be merry is 
always in your eyes a crime; I cannot bear this tyranny; I am not 
your wife, and if I were, I would not bear it. If I displease you now, 
what shall I do hereafter ?” . 

** But, my dear Julia, you can so easily avoid the little peculiarities I 
dislike. Believe me unreasonable—perhaps I am so, It is some 
pleasure to a generous mind to sacrifice to the unreasonableness of one 
we love. In a word, I own it frankly, if you meet all my wishes with 
this obstinacy, we cannot be happy, and——and——” 

“I see,” interrupted Julia, with unwonted vehemence, “I see what 
you would say; you are tired of me; you feel that I do not 
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suit your ideal notions. You thought me all perfect when you de- 
signed me for your victim; but now that e think something is to 
be sacrificed on your part, you think only of that paltry sacrifice, and 
demand of me an impossible perfection in return !” 

There was so much truth in this reproach that it stung me to the 
quick. It was indelicate, perhaps, in Julia to use it—it was certainly 
unwise 

I tured pale with anger. 

“ Madam,” I began, with that courtesy which conveys all reproach. 

“ Madam !” repeated Julia, turning suddenly round—her lips parted— 
her eyes flashing through her tears—alarm—grief—but also indignation 
quivering in every muscle—* Is it come to this ?—Go !—Let us os 
my love ceases since I see yours isover! Were you twice as wealthy— 
twice as proud—I would not humble myself to be beholden to your 
justice instead of your affection.—Rather——rather—oh, God !—rather 
would I have sacrificed myself—given up all to you—than accept one 
advantage from the man who considers it an honour.—Let us part.” 

Julia had evidently conceived the word I had used in cold and bitter 
respect, as an irony on her station as well as a proof of coldness ; but 
I did not stop to consider whether or not she was reasonably provoked ; 
her disdain for the sacrifice I thought so great galled me—the violence of 
her passion revolted. I[ thought only of the escape she offered me— 
* Let us part”—rang in my ear like a reprieve to a convict. I rose 
at once—took my hat calmly—and not till I reached the door did I 
reply. 

i Enough, Julia—we part for ever—You will hear from me to- 
morrow for the last time !” 

I left the house and trod as on air. My love for Julia long decreasing 
seemed crushed at once. I imagined her former gentleness all hypo- 
crisy ;—I thought only of the termagant I hadescaped. I congratulated 
myself that she having broke the chain I was free and with honour. I 
did not then—no—nor till it was too late—recall the despair printed on 
her hueless face, when the calm low voice of my resolution broke upon 
her ear, and she saw that she had indeed lost me forever. That image 
rises before me now; it will haunt me to my grave. Her features pale 
and locked—the pride, the resentment, all sunk,—merged in one incredu- 
lous, wild, stony aspect of deserted love. Alas!—alas!—could I but 
have believed that she felt so deeply! I wrote to her the next day 
kindly and temperately, but such a tone made the wound deeper—I bade 
her farewell for ever. To her sister I wrote more fully. I said, that 
our tempers were so thoroughly unsuited, that no rational hope of hap- 
piness in our union could exist for either. I besought her not to per- 
suade or induce her sister to marry the suitor, who had formerly addressed 
her, unless she could return his affection. Whomsoever she married, her 
fortune should be my care. Doubtless in a little time some one would 
be to her as dear as I once had fancied myself to be. ‘* Let,” I said, 
‘‘no disparity in fortune, then, be an obstacle on either side; I will 
cheerfully give up half my own to redeem whatever affliction I may 
have occasioned her.” With this letter I entirely satisfied my con- 
science, 

It is almost incredible to think in how short a time the whole of these 
events had been crowded—within how few weeks 1 had concentrated the 
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whole history of Love !—its first mysterious sentiment—its ardent passion 
—its dissension—its coolness—its breach—its everlasting farewell ! 

In four days I received a letter from Julia's sister—(none from Julia.) 
It was written in a tone of pert and flippant insolence, which made me 
more than ever reconciled to the turn of events; but it contained one 
piece of news I did not hear with indifference,—Julia had accepted the 
offer of her former suitor, and was to be married next week. ‘* She 
bids me say (wrote the widow) that she sees at once through your pre- 
tence, under an affected wish for her happiness, to prevent her forming 
this respectable connexion ;—she sees that you still assume the right to 
dictate to her, and that your offers of generosity are merely the conde- 
scensions of a fancied superiority ;—she assures you, however, that your 
wish for her happiness is already realized.” 

This undeserved and insulting message completed my conquest over 
any lurking remorse or regret; and | did not, in my resentment at 
Julia’s injustice, perceive how much it was the operation of a wounded 
vanity upon a despairing heart. 

I still lingered in town ; and, some days afterwards, I went to dine in 
the neighbourhood of Westminster, at the house of one of the most 
jovial of boon companions. I had for some weeks avoided society: the 
temporary cessation gave a new edge to my zest for its pleasures, The 
hours flew rapidly,—my spirits rose,—and I[ enjoyed the present with a 
gust that had been long denied to me. 

On leaving the house on foot, the fineness of the night, with its frosty 
air and clear stars, tempted me to turn from my direct way homeward, 
and [ wandered mechanically towards a scene which has always pos- 
sessed to me, at night, a great attraction, viz.—the bridge which divides 
the suburb from the very focus of the capital, with its proud Abbey and 
gloomy Senate! 1 walked to and fro the bridge,—gazing at times on 
the dark waters, reflecting the lights from the half-seen houses and the 
stars of the solemn Heavens. My mind was filled with shadowy and 
vague presentiments: I felt awed and saddened, without a palpable 
cause ; the late excitement of my spirits was succeeded by a melancholy 
re-action. 1 mused over the various disappointments of my life, and 
the Ixion-like delusion with which I had so often wooed a deity and 
clasped a cloud. My history with Julia made a principal part of these 
meditations ; her image returned to me irresistibly, and with renewed 
charms. In vain I endeavoured to recur to the feelings of self-acquittal 
and gratulation, which a few hours ago had actuated me; my heart was 
softened, and my memory refused to recall all harsher retrospection—her 
love, her innocence only obtruded themselves upon me, and I sighed to 
think that perhaps by this time she was irrevocably another's. I retraced 
my steps, and was now at the end of the bridge, when, just by the stairs, 
I perceived a crowd, and heard a vague and gathering clamour. A 
secret impulse hurried me to the place: I heard a policeman speaking 
with the eagerness which characterizes the excitement of narration. 

“* My suspicions were aroused,” quoth he, “ as | passed, and saw a 
female standing by the bridge. So, you see, I kept loitering there, and 
a minute after I went gently up, and I heard the young woman groan ; 
and she turned round as I came up, for I frightened her ; and I never 
shall forget her face,—it was so woe-begone,—and yet she was so 
young and handsome. And so, you see, I spoke to her, and I said, 
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says I, * Young woman, what do you do here at this hour?’ And she 
said, ‘ I am waiting for a boat: I expect my mother from Richmond.’ 
And, somehow or other, I was foolish enough to believe what she said 
—she looked so quiet and respectable like;—and I went away, you 
understand ; and in about a minute after (for 1 kept near the spot) I 
heard a heavy splash in the water, and then I knew what it all was. I 
ran up, and I just saw her once rise; and so, as I could not swim, 
I gave the alarm, and we got the boat—but it was too late,” 

* Poor girl!” lisped an old coster-woman; ‘‘ I dare say she was 
crossed in love.”’ 

** What is this ?”’ said I, mixing with the crowd. 

« A young woman as has drowned herself, Sir.” 

“ Where? I do not see the body.” 

“It be taken to the watch-house, and the doctors are trying to 
recover it.”’ 

A horrible idea had crossed my mind ;—unfounded, improbable as it 
seemed, I felt as if compelled to confirm or remove it. I made the 
policeman go with me to the watch-house ;—I pushed away the crowd 
—I approached the body, Oh, God !—that white face—the heavy, drip- 
ping hair—the swollen form—and all that decent and maiden beauty, 
with the coarse cover half thrown over it!—and the unsympathizing 
surgeons standing by! and the unfamiliar faces of the women !—What 
a scene !—what a death-bed! Julia, Julia! thou art avenged ! 

It was her, then, whom I beheld ; her—the victim—the self-destroyer, 
I hurry over the awful record. I am writing my own condemnation— 
stamping my own curse. They found upon the corpse a letter: drenched 
as it was, I yet could decipher its characters ;—it was tome, It ran 
thus :— 

“ I believe now that I have been much to blame; for I am writing 
calmly, with a fixed determination not to live; and [ see how much I 
have thrown away the love you once gave me. Yet I have loved you 
always,—how dearly, I never told you, and never can tell! But when 
you seemed to think so much of your—what shall I say ?—your conde- 
scension in marrying—perhaps loving—me, it maddened me to the 
brain; and though I would have given worlds to please you, I could not 
bear to see the difference in your manner, after you came to see me 
daily, and to think of me as a woman ought to be thought of; and this, 
I know, made me seem cross, and peevish, and unamiable,—but I could 
not help it,—and so you ceased to love me; and I felt that, and longed 
madly to release you from a tie you repented. The moment came for 
me to do so, and—we parted. Then you wrote to me, and my sister 
made me see in the letter what, perhaps, you did not intend ; but, indeed, 
I was only sensible to the thought that I had lost you for ever, and that 
you scorned me. And then my vanity was roused,—and I knew you 
still loved me,—and I fancied I could revenge myself upon you by mar- 
rying another. But when I came to see, and meet, and smile upon that 
other,—and to feel the day approach,—and to reflect that you had been 
all in all to me,—and that I was about to pass my whole life with one 
I loathed, after having loved so well and so entirely,—I felt I had reck- 
oned too much on my own strength, and that I could not sustain my cou- 
rage any longer. Nothing is left to me in life: the anguish I suffer is 
intolerable ; and I have at length made up my mind to die, But think 
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not I am a poor love-sick girl only. I am more;—I am still a revengeful 
woman. You have deserted me, and I know myself to blame; but I 
cannot bear that you should forget and despise me, as you would if | 
were to marry. I am about to force you to remember me for ever,—to 
be sorry for me—to forgive me—to love me better than you have done 
yet, even when you loved me most. It is in this that I shall be re- 
venged !” 

And with this wild turmoil of contending feelings,—the pride of wo- 
manhood wrestling with the softness—forgiveness with revenge—high 
emotions with erring principles—agony, led on to death by one hope to 
be remembered and deplored ;—with this contest at thy heart didst thou 
go down to thy watery grave ! 

What must have passed within thee in those brief and terrible mo- 
ments, when thou stoodest by the dark waters,—hesitating—lingering— 
fearing—yet resolved! And I was near thee in that hour, and knew 
thee not—at hand, and saved not! Oh! bitter was the revenge—lasting 
is the remembrance! Henceforth, I ask no more of Human Affections : 
I stand alone on the Earth! | 


End of the First Part of “ Asmodeus at Large.” 





Note.—As it is possible that with this first part the fiction of ‘* Asmo- 
deus at Large” may terminate, and as it is highly probable, at least, 
that it will not for some time be continued, we may as well say a few 
words on the design and object of the work. Although a part of a 
series, this first Book is a whole in itself ;— its moral is complete. ‘The 
more ingenious reader may, perhaps, already have perceived, that, while 
adapted to this miscellany by constant allusions to real and temporary 
events, a metaphysical meaning runs throughout the characters and 
the story. In the narrator is embodied the Satiery which is of 
the world; in Asmodeus is the principle of vague Exciremenr in 
which Satiety always seeks for relief. he extravagant adventures,— 
the rambling from the ideal to the commonplace—from the flights of 
the imagination tq the trite affairs and petty pleasures of the day— 
are the natural results of Excitement without an object. A fervid, 
though hasty, Passion succeeds at last, and Asmodeus appears no 
more, because, in Love, all vague excitement is merged in absorbing 
and earnest emotion. ‘The passion is ill-fated ; but in its progress it is 
attempted to be shown, that, however it might have terminated, it could 
not have been productive of happiness. It was begun without prudence, 
and continued without foresight. The heart, once jaded, rushes even 
into love, from a principle of despair; and exacting too much from 
novelty, relapses into its former weariness, when the novelty is no more. 
No flowers can live long on a soil thoroughly exhausted. The doom of 
Satiety is to hate self, yet ever to be alone. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


Oiv Thirty-two! thou art gone at last, 
Laid where repose thy brothers ; 


* Thou sleep’st with the years that are dead and past— 


Some five or six thousand others. 
O God! what myriad men and things 
In that family vault are crowded ; 
What victors, victims, empires, kings, 
Are all in oblivion shrouded ! 
The twelyemonth past is behind us cast ; 
Thou art gone—thou hast dropped from the tree ; 
And the bells with their tongue ia already rung 
A welcome to Thirty-three. 


And well may they ring a merry peal 
To a whole exulting nation ; 

For this is the year when we first shall feel 
Our land’s regeneration ; 

When a Commons’ House, by a wise Reform 
Restored to its proper uses, 

Shall reclaim our rights, and the Tories storm 
In their den of rank abuses. 

In the rest we shall share the bill of fare 
Of our former gloom and glee ; 

For the hopes and fears of preceding years 
Will revive in Thirty-three. 


3. 

There still will be food to banquet those 
Who delight in crimes and errors, 

Who dine on their fellow creatures’ woes, 
And sup upon blood and terrors. 

Though the year may not yield an assassin Cook, 
To roast an unlucky stationer, 

We shall not have far to seek when we look 
For a murderous probationer. 

An Italian lad is still to be had, 
If the surgeons will find the fee, 

Of murder and theft there are plenty left, 
For enlivening Thirty-three. 


No Wetherell, monarch of mountebanks, 
Will ruin another Bristol, 

Nor insult the House with the mingled pranks 
Of a Zany and Ancient Pistol. 

But if party rage could scatter fire, 
Or inflame by a hot oration, 

Sir Charles and his clan might still aspire 
To kindle a conflagration. 

And Discord’s torch will, as usual, scorch, 
The shores of the Irish Sea, 

And O'Connell still, if he has his will, 
Be the Comet of Thirty-three. 



















































The New Year. 


Gaul will be moved which will move our gall, 
I write in a grave not witty sense, 

And the citizen-king into danger will fall, 
By falling out with his citizens. 

Liberty's foes, the monarchical elves, 
Will bristle in arms like Hectors, 

And oppressing their people, will dub themselves 
Their very best friends and protectors :— 

As they did of late, they will fulminate, 
A tyrannical decree, 

And the discontent which last year found vent, 
Will be louder in Thirty-three. 


6. 

The Portuguese brothers will play sad freaks, 

To their people forgetting what both owe ;— 
The savage hordes, whom we call the Greeks, 

Will reject their boy-king Otho. 
In Italy troubles will still abound, 

His subjects will use the Pope ill ;— 
Turkey will fall, and a new Mahound 
| Be master of Constantinople. 
i So they who adore times of struggle and gore, 
ay The quidnuncs of every degree ; 

AW May drink up the dregs of the last year’s plagues 
iF From the journals of Thirty-three. 
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So much for the tragic—is nothing left 
To make us at home light and merry ? 
O, yes—thank the Fates! we are not bereft 
Of our spirited Punch—Londonderry. 
If he makes us not laugh by his blusterings bold, 
By his windows, his nurse, or his candles ; 
He will whet our wit, and, when ridicule’s old, 
Will carefully give it new handles, 
Newcastle, too, and the Tory crew, 
8 When fun wants a butt and a plea, 
7 Will enable the folks, who last year cut jokes, 
| To cut them in Thirty-three. 


Saint Perceval (if in the House) will use 
His fist like an auctioneer’s hammer ; 
And because our lives are in general loose 

For a General Fast will clamour. 
Saint Irving’s nuns will new farces act, 
And in unknown tongues will gabble— 
As glibly as if each skull had been crack‘d 
By a brick from the Tower of Babel. 
The fool to the knave will be dupe and slave, 
Singeing Long will still finger his fee ; 
And they who drew gulls in Thirty-two 
Will draw them in Thirty-three, 


Old maids will fondle cats and pigs, 
Young ones their stays will tighten, 
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The New Year. 


Patients be poisoned still by drugs, 
Like poor * * * * * * at Brighton. 
Beauty will steal our hearts ; the Church 
And Law will steal our money ; 
Authors, like bees, will be left in the lurch, 
And booksellers take their honey. 
Soldiers will still be flogged at will, 
But politics won’t be the plea, 
For Somerville’s case will prevent disgtace 
To the Colonels of Thirty-three! 


Of last year’s deaths will the people talk, 
And pretending to lament ’em, 

They will quote the names, as they ride or walk, 
Of Mackintosh, Scott, and Bentham. 

While they prate and write—(Quis temperet 
A lachrymis talia fando ?) 

For hours together, with fond regret, 
Of Townsend and of Dando! 

In pains the feats of jockeys and cheats, 

he Newspaper wights will agree ; 

Philosophers claim little posthumous fame ; 

May they all live through Thirty-three ! 


The world will wag by its ancient rules, 
Locks will be lock’d in lockets ; 

Fools will kill time, and physicians fools ; 
Teeth will be picked—and pockets ; 

Sots will whet whistles, clowns whet scythes, 
Bishops in wealth will revel, 

And swear that the foes of abuse and Tithes, | 
Are Atheists sold to the Devil. 

Dice will be thrown, and bubbles blown ; 
We shall eat, drink, marry—and flee ! 

And the farce of life, that last year was rife, 
Will be acted in Thirty-three ! H. 8. 








THE AIGULETS OF ANNE OF AUSTRIA. 
(A Secret Anecdote.) 

Tue annals of gallantry, and even romantic fiction, have opened few 
Scenes more strangely magnificent than some of the incidents which 
mark the rapid but splendid career of that famous Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, who was the idol minister of two monarchs, and the victim 
of favouritism. 

Certain it is, when Villiers was on his short embassy in France that 
he dared to become an impassioned lover of Anne of Austria, the con- 
sort of Louis the Thirteenth. The mysterious interview in the garden 
at Amiens is mystically revealed in the verses of Voiture, for poets are 
great tattlers in the history of love-affairs. The Queen, ever a refined 
Coquette, was herself reduced by Buckingham’s personal fascination. 
Deeply enamoured of the peerless Englishman, she ventured to give an 
evidence of her devotion of a very extraordinary nature. The rival of 
Buckingham, both in love and politics, the subdolous — flattered 
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his vengeance that, by a bold stroke, he would have been enabled to have 
exposed this testimony of the Queen’s frailty to the eyes of the luckless 
monarch, who was already kindled by inextinguishable jealousies. 
Richelieu’s extraordinary attempt seems to have led to circumstances on 
the part of Buckingham which may almost render the tale incredible ; 
but when a minister of state degenerates into a romantic lover, and the 
honour of the dame de ses pensées is in jeopardy, we must recollect that 
it requires little exertion to set in motion all the resources of power, 
and the whole machinery of the state. The particulars which we are 
about to relate are strange, but appear authentic ; for they are confirmed 
by a positive assertion in the Memoirs of the Duke of Rochefoucauld. 
The romantic incident, which has been preserved by a French manu- 
script, is not indeed to be found among the writers of secret memoirs in 
our own country, where indeed the secret must have been confined to 
the two personages, neither of whom would willingly have revealed it to 
the other; but this did not happen at the Court of the Louvre, where it 
not only excited a deeper interest than at the Court of St. James, but 
involved the fate, and baffled the designs of the highest personages who 
were the actors in this little drama. 

The French monarch had presented his Queen with an uncommon 
present, whose fashion and novelty at the time were considered as the 
most beautiful ornament worn. It was what the French term des ferrets 
d'aiguillettes de diamans,—aigulets, or points tagged with diamonds. 

On the arrival of Buckingham, every day was a festival. Richelieu 
gave a magnificent entertainment in the gardens of Ruel, the most 
beautiful in France; the nobility prided themselves on their suppers, 
their balls, their concerts, and their masquerades. Buckingham danced 
with all his peculiar graces ; the Queen honoured him as her partner in 
what is called a ‘* counter-dance,” (or, as we commonly call it, a country 
dance). ‘ And as in this English dance opportunities are continually 
occurring to approach one another, to give and to cross their hands, the 
eyes, the gestures, timidity, or boldness, and a thousand indescribable 
things are too intelligible, though they pass amidst the silence in which 
such spectacles are performed, out of respect to the public.” This 
Frenchman describes our obsolete country-dances to have been as 
dangerous as were our wa/lézes on their first introduction. 

Richelieu was jealously watchful of what was passing ; the Countess 
of Lanoy gave him an account of everything me prying eyes could 
discover. Under the specious title of Dame d’'Honneur our Kings 
have found means to place near their Queens a perpetual surveillance. 
But as the Superintendent of the Royal House has private entrées de 
cabinet at all times, which are not the privilege of the Dames d’ Honneur, 
Madame de Chevreuse passed whole hours alone with the Queen, and the 
Cardinal, however well informed of the exterior, was very little of what 
pee between the Queen and her friend. The French Minister pressed 

uckingham to close the negotiation of the marriage of Henrietta, but 
Villiers had no desire to quit the French Court, always finding some 
occasion for delay. At length the ceremony was performed, with great 
splendour. In all that had hitherto passed, the Queen had received from 
Buckingham many proofs of his lively but respectful passion. She cer- 
ot Was not insensible to love, and if she really caught the flame which 
the had herself lighted up, there is no doubt that her virtue supported 
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her, and that Buckingham departed with all the honourable treatment 
which a stranger can receive from a great Court, and only vexed to 
recross the seas without any other fruits of his love than that of having 
been listened to with favour, . 

There was one indiscretion which escaped from the Queen. On the 
evening of Buckingham’s departure she sent the Duke secretly by 
Madame de Chevreuse, the gift she had received from her royal consort, 
the aigulets tagged with diamonds ; and this present, which might have 
been considered a mark of the magnificence of the Queen, became, by 
the circumstance of the gift, and the pleasure of the mystery, an act 
of delicate gallantry which charmed the English Duke, and sent him 
home a happy man. 

During the journey of Buckingham, the Countess of Clarik, (pro- 
bably the Countess of Carlisle, for Frenchmen generally spell our names 
by their ear, which is very bad,) somewhat in pique at what she had 
heard of the infidelity of her straying admirer, had found outa secret 
way to correspond with Richelieu, who, on his part, had not omitted 
anything which tended to inflame the English Countess. This great 
Minister was well known for multiplying all sorts of means to gain 
intelligence from all the Courts of Europe ; his industry never slumbered, 
and his treasure was never spared. The present which the Queen had 
made of her aigulets tagged with diamonds had not escaped the vigilant 
eyes of the Dame d’Honneur, and the secret had reached Richelieu. 
This Minister had long watched his opportunity to ruin the Queen in 
the mind of the King, over whom, indeed, he himself exercised the 
greatest authority, but which sometimes was balanced by the Queen. 
Richelieu wrote to the Countess of Clarik, desiring her to renew her 
intimacy with Buckingham, and if, in any of the approaching entertain- 
ments which would take place on his return, she should observe in his 
dress aigulets tagged with diamonds, that she would contrive to cut off 
two or three, and dispatch these to him. Buckingham was too feeble to 
resist the studied seductions of his old friend; and the Countess found 
no difficulty in accomplishing her task. At a ball at Windsor Castle, 
Buckingham appeared in a black velvet suit, with a gold embroidery ; 
a scarf was flung over his shoulder, and from a knot of blue ribbons 
hung twelve aigulets tagged with diamonds, flaming their hues on the 
surface on which they played. When Buckingham had retired home from 
the ball, his valets de chambre perceived that two of the twelve aigulets 
were missing, and they convinced him that these had not been dropped 
by any accident, but had positively been cut off. There was something 
in his recollection of that evening, which bred a suspicion. He felt 
conscious that wuoever had done this had some latent motive. The 
secret history of these diamond aigulets could only be known to their 
wearer, yet, notwithstanding, and as it were by intuition, he thought that 
the honour of theroyal givermight, insome mode or other, be concerned in 
possessing these twelve aigulets entire. He decided that, notwithstand- 
ing the artifice of the cunning purloiner, he would prevent any design, 
if there were any, of the enemies ofthe Queen that the number should 
not be diminished. With his extraordinary rapidity of conception, 
Buckingham struck out a gigantic scheme which no one less than a 
Minister of State and the most romantic lover could have executed. 
Early in the morning, couriers were dispatched to close the ports, and 
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neither the packet-boat with the mail nor any vessel sailing for France 
were suffered to depart, At that moment, when the Rochellers were 
waiting for the promised reinforcements from England, an universal 

anic struck both nations, and war seemed on the point of declaration, 

lowever, this sudden cessation of national intercourse was only to gain 
a single day, that his celebrated jeweller might, at any cost, and with all 
his skill, procure two aigulets tagged with diamonds, of the same size 
and appearance of the remaining ten. What cannot such a man and 
such means effect? The work was finished; and on the following day 
France and England were at peace. The ports were re-opened, and 
Buckingham dispatched a secret messenger to France, who conveyed 
the twelve aigulets tagged with diamonds to the hands of Madame de 
Chevreuse. He acquainted her with his recent adventure, and com- 
municated his suspicions of the Countess of Clarik, who was frequently 
by his side during the ball, and with whom he had danced. He re- 
quested the Queen would receive back what he himself valued most, lest 
any concealed mystery should prove ruinous to her quiet. The pre- 
caution was not useless ; for as soon as Richelieu had received the two 
tags of diamonds sent him by the Countess of Clarik, this Minister, who 
was trying all methods to ruin the Queen in the King’s favour, and the 
royal jealousy had already broken out on her intercourse with Bucking- 
ham, now hit on what he concluded to be a certain triumph. He put 
into the King’s head to request the Queen would dress herself more 
frequently with the diamond aigulets, for that he had been secretly in- 
formed that she had valued his present so lightly as to have given it 
away, or had sold them, for that an English jeweller had offered to sell 
him two of these aigulets. 

The blow aimed by Richelieu rebounded on himself. The Queen, 
affecting no surprise, with apparent simplicity commanded instantly 
that her casket of jewels should be brought, and opened by the King. 
He had the satisfaction of counting the twelve aigulets tagged with 
diamonds, and seeing the Queen more beautiful than ever by wearing 
his gift on that day. Her Majesty had also the satisfaction of learning 
that the King severely reprimanded Richelieu for his perpetual suspicions 
and his false intelligence ; and Richelieu doubtless must have astonished 
the Countess of Clarik, by return of post, in expressing his indignation 
at being so inconceivably mystified. 

Such is the story, which, it will be acknowledged, is at least amusing. 
It seems so far authentic that it appears to have been written by some 
contemporary at the French Court, which we may infer, by the cautious 
defence of the character of Anne of Austria, whose coquetry the writer 
has palliated, and whose virtue he imagines was her sufficient safeguard. 
The incredible part is the extraordinary expedient of Buckingham in 
shutting the ports for a single day while his jeweller was working on the 
two aigulets to supply the missing ones. The romantic and determined 
character of Villiers admits the possibility of so bold a manceuvre ; but 
still we can hardly satisfy ourselves of the veracity of this singular tale, 
without granting Buckingham a depth and a rapidity of penetration 
beyond his accustomed volatile habits. Love and honour may have 
been sufficient for his inspiration on this occasion ; and as the fact, with 
some of the details, is alluded to by the Duke of Rochefoucauld in his 


Memoirs, we cannot condemn this anecdote of secret history as a mere 
fiction. 
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IXION IN HEAVEN.=PART IT, 
By the Author of ‘‘ Contarini Fleming” and “ Vivian Grey,” 
* Others say it was only a cloud, &c,”"-—-Vid, Lempriere’s Class. Diet., Art. Irion, 


Mercury and Ganymede were each lolling on an opposite couch in 
the ante-chamber of Olympus. 

“Tt is wonderful,” said the son of Maia, yawning. 

‘+ It is incredible,” rejoined the cup-bearer of Jove, stretching his legs, 

‘“‘ A miserable mortal!” exclaimed the god, elevating his eye-brows, 

“A vile Thessalian!” said the beautiful Phrygian, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

Not three days back an outcast among his own wretched species {” 

* And now commanding everybody in Heaven.” 

* He shall not command me, though,” said Mercury. 

Will he not ?” replied Ganymede, ** Why, what do you think ?—~only 
last night—hark! here he comes.” 

The companions jumped up from their couches—~a light laugh was 
heard. The cedar portal was flung open, and Ixion lounged in, habited 
in a loose morning robe, and kicking before him one of his slippers. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the King of Thessaly, * the very fellows I wanted to 
see! Ganymede, bring me some nectar; and, Mercury, run and tell Jove 
that I shall not dine at home to-day.” 

The messenger and the page exchanged looks of indignant conster- 
nation. 

* Well! what are you waiting for?” continued Ixion, looking round 
from the mirror in which he was arranging his locks. The messenger 
and the page disappeared. 

**So! this is Heaven,” exclaimed the husband of Dia, flinging him- 
self upon one of the couches, “ and a very pleasant place too. "These 
worthy immortals required their minds to be opened, and I trust I have 
effectually performed the necessary operation. They wanted to keep 
me down with their dull old-fashioned celestial airs, but I fancy I have 
given them change for their talent. ‘To make your way in Heaven you 
must command, These exclusives sink under the audacious invention 
of an aspiring mind. Jove himself is really a fine old fellow, with 
some notions too. I am a prime favourite, and no one is greater au- 
thority with AZgiochus on all subjects, from the character of the fair 
sex or the pedigree of a courser, down to the cut of a robe or the fla- 
vour of a dish. Thanks, Ganymede,” continued the Thessalian, as he 
took the goblet from his returning attendant. 

‘* I drink to your bonnes fortunes. Splendid! This nectar makes me 
feel quite immortal. By-the-bye, I hear sweet sounds. Who is in the 
Hall of Music ?” 

“The goddesses, royal sir, practise a new air of Euterpe, the words 
by Apollo. ’Tis pretty, and will doubtless be very popular, for it is all 
about moonlight and the misery of existence.” 

“* T warrant it.” 

** You have a taste for poetry yourself ?” inquired Ganymede. 

** Not the least,” replied Ixion. 

* Apollo,” continued the heavenly page, “ is a great genius, though 
Marsyas said that he never would be a poet because he was a god, and 
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had no heart. But do you think, Sir, that a poet does indeed need a 
heart ?” 

T really cannot say. I know my wife always said I had a bad heart 
and worse head, but what she meant, upon my honour I never could 
understand.” 

** Minerva will ask you to write in her album.” 

“* Will she indeed! I am very sorry to hear it, for I can scarcely 
scrawl my own signature. I should think that Jove himself cared little 
for all this nonsense ?” 

** Jove loves anepigram. He does not esteem Apollo’s works at all. 
Jove is of the classical school, and admires satire, provided there be no 
allusions to gods and kings.” 

‘Of course ; I quite agree with him. I remember we had a con- 
founded poet at Larissa who proved my family lived before the deluge, 
and asked me for a pension. I refused him, and then he wrote an epi- 
gram asserting that [ sprang from the veritable stones thrown by Deu- 
calion and Pyrrha at the repeopling of the earth, and retained all the 
properties of my ancestors.” ; 

** Ha, ha! Hark! there’s a thunderbolt! I must run to Jove.” 

** And I will look in on the musicians. This way, I think.” 

“* Up the ruby staircase—Turn to your right, down the amethyst gal- 
lery—Farewell !” 

** Good bye—a lively lad that!” 

II. 

The King of Thessaly entered the Hall of Music with its golden walls 
and crystal dome. The Queen of Heaven was reclining in an easy 
chair, cutting out peacocks in small sheets of note paper. Minerva was 
making a pencil observation on a manuscript copy of the song: Apollo 
listened with deference to her laudatory criticisms. Another divine 
dame, standing by the side of Euterpe, who was seated by the harp, 
looked up as Ixion entered. The wild liquid glance of her soft but 
radiant countenance denoted the famed Goddess of Beauty. 

Juno just acknowledged the entrance of Ixion by a slight and very 
haughty inclination of the head, and then resumed her employment. . 
Minerva asked him his opinion of her amendment, of which he greatly 
approved. Apollo greeted him with a melancholy smile, and congratu- 
lated him on being mortal. Venus complimented him on his visit to 
Olympus, and expressed the pleasure that she experienced in making 
his acquaintance. 

“What do you think of Heaven?” inquired Venus in a soft still 
voice, and with a smile like summer lightning. 

. “ [never found it so enchanting as at this moment,” replied Ixion. 

** A little dull? For myself I pass my time chiefly at Cnidos: you 
must come and visit me there. "Tis the most charming place in the 
world. "Tis said, you know, that our onions are like other people’s 
roses. We will take care of you, if your wife come.” 

“ No fear of that. She always remains at home and piques herself 
on her domestic virtues, which means pickling, and quarrelling with her 
husband.” 

** Ah! I see you area droll. Very good indeed. Well, for my part, 
I like a watering-place existence. Cnidos, Paphos, Cythera—you will 
usually find me at one of these places. I like the easy distraction of a 
career without any visible result. At these fascinating spots your gloomy 
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race, to whom, by-the-bye, I am exceedingly partial, appear emancipated 

from the wearing fetters of their regular, dull, orderly, methodical, moral, 
litical, toiling existence. I pride myself upon being the Goddess of 

Wesering-plieen. You really must pay mea visit at Cnidos.” : 

“Such an invitation requires no repetition, And Cnidos is your 
favourite spot ?” 

“ Why, it was so; but of late it has become so inundated with in- 
valid Asiatics and valetudinarian Persians, that the simultaneous influx 
of the handsome heroes who swarm in from the islands to look after their 
daughters, scarcely compensate for the annoying presence of their yellow 
faces, and shaking limbs, No, I think, on the whole, Paphos is my 
favourite.” 

“ | have heard of its magnificent luxury.” 

“Oh! ’tis lovely! Quite my idea of country life. Not a single 
tree! When Cyprus is very hot, you run to Paphos for a sea-breeze, 
and are sure to meet every one whose presence is in the least desirable. 
All the bores remain behind, as if by instinct.” 

“T remember when we married, we talked of passing the honeymoon 
at Cythera, but Dia would have her waiting-maid and a band-box 
stuffed between us in the chariot, so 1 got sulky after the first stage, 
and returned by myself.” 

‘* You were quite right. I hate band-boxes: they are always in 
the way. You would have liked Cythera if you had been in the least in 
love. High rocks and green knolls, bowery woods, winding walks, 
and delicious sunsets. I have not been there much of late,” continued 
the Goddess, looking somewhat sad and serious, ‘* since—but I will not 
talk sentiment to Ixion.” 

‘* Do you think, then, I am insensible ?” 

“ Yes,” 

‘* Perhaps you are right, We mortals grow callous.” 

** So | have heard. How very odd!” So saying, the Goddess glided 
away and saluted Mars, who at that moment entered the hall. Ixion 
was presented to the military hero, who looked fierce and bowed stiffly. 
The King of Thessaly turned upon his heel. Minerva opened her 
album, and invited him to inscribe a stanza, ; 

‘Goddess of Wisdom,” replied the King, ‘* unless you inspire me, the 
virgin page must remain pure as thyself. I can scarcely sign a decree.” 

‘Is it Ixion of Thessaly who says this? One who has seen so 
much, and, if I am not mistaken, has felt and thought so much. I can 
easily conceive why such a mind may desire to veil its movements from 
the common herd, but pray concede to Minerva the gratifying compli- 
ment of assuring her that she is the exception for whom this rule has 
been established.” 

‘I seem to listen to the inspired music of an oracle. Give me a pen.” 

‘* Here is one, plucked from a sacred owl,” 

“So! I write—There! Will it do?” 

Minerva read the inscription :— 

I HAVE SEEN THE WORLD, AND MORE THAN THE WoRLD: I HAVE 
STUDIED THE HEART OF MAN, AND NOW| Consort with Immor- 
TALS. THE FRUIT OF MY TREE OF KNOWLEDGE IS PLUCKED, 
AND IT Is THIS, ** AUbentures are to the Avoenturous.”’ 
Written in the Album of Minerva, by 
tyion in Meaben. 
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* Tis brief,” said the Goddess, with a musing air, “ but full of 
meaning. You have a daring soul and pregnant mind.” 

“ I have dared much: what I may produce we have yet to see.” 

‘* T must to Jove,” said Minerva, “ tocouncil. We shall meet again, 
Farewell, Ixion.” 

‘** Farewell, Glaucopis.” 

The King of Thessaly stood away from the remaining guests, and 
leant with folded arms and pensive brow against a wreathed column. Mars 
listened to Venus with an air of deep devotion. Euterpe played an 
inspiring accompaniment to their conversation. The Queen of Heaven 
seemed engrossed in the creation of her paper peacocks. 

Ixion advanced and seated himself on a couch near Juno. His man- 
ner was divested of that reckless bearing and careless coolness by which 
it was in general distinguished. He was, perhaps, even a little embar- 
rassed. His ready tongue deserted him, At length he spoke. 

“ Has your Majesty ever heard of the peacock of the Queen of 
Mesopotamia ?” 

‘* No,” replied Juno, with stately reserve ; and then she added with an 
air of indifferent curiosity, ‘** Is it in any way remarkable ?”’ 

* Its breast is of silver, its wings of gold, its eyes of carbuncle, its 
claws of amethyst.” 

* And its tail ?” eagerly inquired Juno. 

* That is a secret,” replied Ixion. ‘ The tail is the most wonderful 
part of all.” 

* Oh! tell me, pray tell me ” 

“ T forget.” 

“No, no, no; itis impossible!” exclaimed the animated Juno. “ Pro- 
voking mortal !’’ continued the Goddess.” * Let me entreat you; tell me 
immediately.” 

‘“« There is a reason which prevents me.” 

* Whatcan it be? Howveryodd! What reason can it possibly be ? 
Now tell me ; as a particular, a personal favour, [ request you tell me.” 

*“ What? The tail or the reason? The tail is wonderful, but the 
reason is much more so. I can only tell one. Now choose.” 

** What provoking things these human beings are! The tail is won- 
derful, but the reason is much more so. Well then, the reason—no, 
the tail. Stop, now, as a particular favour, pray tell me both. What 
can the tail be made of, and what can the reason be? I am literally 
dying of curiosity.” 

“ Your Majesty has cut out that peacock wrong,” coolly remarked 
Ixion. ‘ It is more like one of Minerva’s owls.” 

“ Who cares about paper peacocks, when the Queen of Mesopotamia 
has got sucha miracle !” exclaimed Juno, and she tore the labours of the 
morning to pieces, and threw away the fragments with vexation. “ Now 
tell me instantly—if you have the slightest regard for me, tell me in- 
stantly. What was the tail made of?” 

* And you do not wish to hear the reason ?” 

* That afterwards. Now! I am all ears.” At this moment Gany- 
mede entered, and whispered the Goddess, who rose in evident vexation, 
and retired to the presence of Jove. 


UI. 
The King of Thessaly quitted the Hall of Music. Moody, yet not 
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uninfluenced by a degree of wild excitement, he wandered forth into the 
gardens of Olympus, He came to a beautiful green retreat surrounded 
by enormous cedars, so vast that it seemed they must have been coeval 
with the creation ; so fresh and brilliant, you would have deemed them 
wet with the dew of their first spring. The turf, softer than down, and 
exhaling, as you pressed it, an exquisite perfume, invited him to recline 
himself upon this natural couch, He threw himself upon the aromatic 
herbage, and leaning on his arm, fell into a deep reverie. , 

Hours flew away; the sunshiny glades that opened in the distance 
had softened into shade. 

‘* Ixion, how do you do?” inquired a voice, wild, sweet, and thrillin 
as a bird. The King of Thessaly started and looked up with the 
distracted air of a man roused from a dream, or from complacent 
meditation over some strange, sweet secret. His cheek was flushed 
—his dark eyes flashed fire; his brow trembled—his dishevelled hair 

Jayed in the fitful breeze. The King of Thessaly looked up, and be- 
held a most beautiful youth. 

Apparently, he had attained about the age of puberty. His stature, 
however, was rather tall for his age, but exquisitely moulded and propor- 
tioned. Very fair, his somewhat round cheeks were tinged with a rich 
but delicate glow, like the rose of twilight, and lighted by dimples that 
twinkled like stars. His large and deep-blue eyes sparkled with exulta- 
tion, and an air of ill-suppressed mockery quivered round his pouting 
lips. His light auburn air, braided off his white forehead, clustered in 
massy curls on each side of his face, and fell in sunny torrents down 
his neck. And from the back of the beautiful youth there fluttered 
forth two wings, the tremulous plumage of which seemed to have been 
bathed in a sunset—so various, so radiant, and so novel were its shifting 
and wondrous tints ;—purple, and crimson, and gold ; streaks of azure— 
dashes of orange and glossy black ;—now a single feather, whiter than 
light, and sparkling like the frost, stars of emerald and carbuncle, and 
then the prismatic blaze of an enormous brilliant! A quiver hung at 
the side of the beautiful youth, and he leant upon a bow. 

‘Oh! god—for god thou must be!” at length exclaimed Ixion. “ Do 
I behold the bright divinity of Love ?”’ 

“IT am indeed Cupid,” replied the youth; “ and am very curious to 
know what Ixion is thinking about.” 

* Thought is often bolder than speech.” 

“Oracular, though a mortal! You need not be afraid to trust me. 
My aid I am sure you must need. Who ever was found in a reverie on 
the green turf, under the shade of spreading trees, without requiring the 
assistance of Cupid? Come! be frank—who is the heroine? Some 
love-sick nymph deserted on the far earth ; or worse, some treacherous 
mistress, whose frailty is more easily forgotten than her charms? ‘Tis 
a miserable situation, no doubt. It cannot be your wife ?” 

“ Assuredly not,” replied Ixion, with great energy, 

“ Another man’s ?” 

“ No.” 

** What! an obdurate maiden ?” 

Ixion shook his head, 

“ It must be a widow, then,” continued Cupid. 
“ Who ever heard before of such a piece of work about a widow !” 
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“ Have pity upon me, dread Cupid!” exclaimed the King of Thes- 
saly, rising suddenly from the ground, and falling on his knee before 
the God. ‘* Thou art the universal friend of man, and all nations alike 
throw their incense on thy altars. Thy divine discrimination has not 
deceived thee. I am in love ;—desperately—madly—fatally enamoured. 
The object of my passion is neither my own wife nor another man’s, 
In spite of all they have said and sworn, I am a moral member of society. 
She is neither a maid nor a widow. She is——” 

‘What ? what ?” exclaimed the impatient deity, 

** A goddess !” replied the King. 

“ Wheugh!” whistled Cupid. ‘ What! has my mischievous mother 
been indulging you with an innocent flirtation ?” 

“Yes; but it produced no effect upon me.” 

** You have a stout heart, then. Perhaps you have been reading 
poetry with Minerva, and are caught in one of her Platonic man-traps,” 

“ She set one, but | broke away.” 

‘** You have a stout leg, then. But where are you—where are you? 
Is it Hebe?—it can hardly be Diana, she is so very cold, Isita 
Muse, or is it one of the Graces ?” 

Ixion again shook his head. 

‘** Come, my dear fellow,” said Cupid, quite in a confidential tone, 
‘you have told enough to make further reserve mere affectation. Ease 
your heart at once, and if [ can assist you, depend upon my exertions.” 

‘* Beneficent God!” exclaimed [xion, “ if I ever return to Larissa, 
the brightest temple in Greece shall hail thee for its inspiring deity. I 
address thee with all the confiding frankness of adevoted votary. Know, 
then, the heroine of my reverie was no less a personage than the Queen 
of Heaven herself!” 

“ Juno! by all that is sacred!” shouted Cupid. 

‘‘ Tam here,” responded a voice of majestic melody. The stately 
form of the Queen of Heaven advanced from a neighbouring bower. 
Ixion stood with his eyes fixed upon the ground, with a throbbing heart 
and burning cheeks. Juno stood motionless, pale, and astounded. 
The God of Love burst into excessive laughter. 

‘* A pretty pair,” he exclaimed, fluttering between both, and laughing 
in their faces. ‘* Truly a pretty pair. Well! Isec I am in your way. 
Good bye!” And so saying, the God pulled a couple of arrows from 
his quiver, and, with the rapidity of lightning, shot one in the respective 
breasts of the Queen of Heaven and the King of Thessaly. 


IV. 


The amethystine twilight of Olympus died away. The stars blazed 
with tints of every hue. Ixion and Juno returned to the palace. 
She leant upon his arm ;—her eyes were fixed upon the ground ;—they 
were in sight of the gorgeous pile, and yet she had not spoken. Ixion, 
too, was silent, and gazed with abstraction upon the glowing sky. 

Suddenly, when within a hundred yards ew portal, Juno stopped, 
and looking up into the face of Ixion with an irresistible smile, she said, 
**] am sure you cannot now refuse to tell me what the Queen of Meso- 
potamia’s peacock’s tail was made of ?” 

** It is impossible now,” said Ixion. “ Know, then, beautiful Goddess, 
that the tail of the Queen of Mesopotamia’s peacock was made of some 
plumage she had stolen from the wings of Cupid.” 
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« And what was the reason that prevented you from telling me be- 
fore 2” 

«« Because, beautiful Juno, I am the most discreet of men, and respect 
the secret of a lady however trifling.” 

“T am glad to hear that,” replied Juno, and they re-entered the 


palace. 
Vv. 


Mercury met Juno and Ixion in the gallery leading to the grand 
banqueting hall. 

«J was looking for you,” said the God, shaking his head. “ Jove is in 
a sublime rage. Dinner has been ready this hour.” 

The King of Thessaly and the Queen of Heaven exchanged a glance 
and entered the saloon. Jove looked up with a brow of thunder, but 
did not condescend to send forth a single flash of anger. Jove looked 
up and Jove looked down. All Olympus trembled as the father of 
gods and men resumed his soup. The rest of the guests seemed nervous 
and reserved, except Cupid, who said immediately to Juno, “ Your 
Majesty has been detained ?” 

‘I fell asleep in a bower reading Apollo’s last poem,” replied Juno. 
“T am lucky, however, in finding a companion in my negligence. _Ixion, 
where have you been ?” 

“ Take a glass of nectar, Juno,” said Cupid, with eyes twinkling with 
mischief; ‘* and, perhaps, [xion will join us.” 

This was the most solemn banquet ever celebrated in Olympus. 
Every one seemed out of humour or out of spirits. Jupiter spoke only 
in monosyllables of suppressed rage, that sounded like distant thunder. 

Apollo whispered to Minerva. Mercury never opened his lips, but 
occasionally exchanged significant glances with Ganymede. Mars com- 
pensated, by his attentions to Venus, for his want of conversation. Cupid 
employed himself in asking disagreeable questions. At length the 
goddesses retired. Mercury exerted himself to amuse Jove, but the 
Thunderer scarcely deigned to smile at his best stories. Mars picked his 
teeth,—A pollo played with his rings,—Ixion was buried in a profound 
reverie. 

VI. 


It was a great relief to all when Ganymede summoned them to the 
presence of their late companions. 

‘* | have written a comment upon your inscription,” said Minerva to 
Ixion, “‘ and am anxious for your opinion of it.” 

“ I am a wretched critic,” said the King, breaking away from her. 
Juno smiled upon him in the distance. 

“ Ixion,” said Venus, as he passed by, “* come and talk to me.” 

The bold Thessalian blushed, he stammered out an unmeaning excuse, 
he quitted the astonished but good-natured goddess, and seated himself 
by Juno, and, as he seated himself, his moody brow seemed suddenly 
illumined with brilliant light. 

‘* Is it so!” said Venus. 

‘“* Hem!” said Minerva. 

** Ha, ha !” said Cupid. 

J — played piquette with Mercury. 
“Everything goes wrong to-day,” said the King of Heaven ; “ cards 
wretched, and kept waiting for dinner, and by——a mortal !” 
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“ Your Majesty must not be surprised,” said the goodnatured Mercury, 


with whom Ixion was no favourite. ‘ Your Majesty must not be very 
much surprised at the conduct of this creature. Considering what he is, 
and where he is, I am only astonished that his head is not more turned 
than it appears to be, A man, a thing made of mud, and in Heaven! 
Only think, sire! Is it not enough to inflame the brain of any child of 
clay? To be sure, keeping your majesty from dinner is little short of 
celestial high treason. I hardly expected that, indeed. To order me 
about, to treat Ganymede as his own lacquey, and, in short, to command 
the whole household ; all this might be expected from such a person in 
such a situation, but I confess I did think he had some little respect left 
for your majesty,” 

«And he does order you about, eh ?” inquired Jove. “ I have the 
spades.” 

Pe Oh! tis quite ludicrous,” responded the son of Maia. “ Your 
majesty would not expect from me the offices that this absurd upstart 
daily requires,” 

sane destiny! is’t possible? That is my trick, And Ganymede, 
too ’ 

“Oh! quite shocking, I assure you, sire,” said the beautiful cup- 
bearer, leaning over the chair of Jove, with all the easy insolence of a 
privileged favourite. ‘ Really, sire, if Ixion is to go on in the way he 
does, either he or | must quit.” 

** Is it possible !” exclaimed Jupiter. ‘‘ But I can believe anything 
of a man who keeps me waiting for dinner. Two and three make five.” 

** It is Juno that encourages him so,’ said Ganymede. 

** Does she encourage him ?” inquired Jove. 

** Every body notices it,” protested Ganymede. 

“ It is indeed a little noticed,” observed Mercury. 

** What business has such a fellow to speak to Juno?” exclaimed 
Jove. ‘* A mere mortal, a mere miserable mortal! You have the 
point. How I have been deceived in this fellow! Who ever could have 
supposed that, after all my generosity to him, he would ever have kept 
me waiting for dinner ?” 

** He was walking with Juno,” said Ganymede. “ It was. all a sham 
about their having met by accident. Cupid saw them.” 

“ Hah !” said Tales, turning pale; ‘* you don’t say so. Repiqued, 
as lamagod. That is mine. Where is the Queen ?” 

‘* Talking to Ixion, sire,” said Mercury. ‘ Oh, I beg your pardon, 
sire; I did not know you meant the queen of diamonds.” 

‘* Never mind. I am repiqued, and I have been kept waiting for 
dinner. Accursed be this day! Is Ixion really talking to Juno? We 
will not endure this.” 

VII. 

** Where is Juno ?” demanded Jupiter. 

*“* Tam sure I cannot say,” said Velen, with a smile. 

“* I am sure I do not know,” said Minerva, with a sneer, 

** Where is Ixion ?” said Cupid, laughing outright. 

‘* Mercury, Ganymede, find the Queen of Heaven instantly,” thun- 
dered the father of gods and men, 

The celestial messenger and the heavenly page flew away out of dif- 
ferent doors. There was a terrible, an immortal silence. Sublime rage 
lowered on the brow of Jove like a storm upon the mountain top. 
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Minerva seated herself at the card+table and played at Patience. Venus 
and Cupid tittered in the back-ground. Shortly returned the envoys, 
Mercury looking very solemn, Ganymede very malignant. 

“ Well?” inquired Jove, and all Olympus trembled at the mono- 
syllable. - 

Mercury shook his head. 

‘‘ Her Majesty has been walking on the terrace with the King of 
Thessaly,” replied Ganymede. 

“ Where is she now, sir?” demanded Jupiter. 

Mercury shrugged his shoulders. 

“Her Majesty is resting herself in the pavilion of Cupid with the 
King of Thessaly,” replied Ganymede. 

* Confusion!” exclaimed the father of gods and men, and he rose 
and seized a candle from the table, scattering the cards in all directions, 
Every one present, Minerva, and Venus, and Mars, and Apollo, and 
Mercury, and Ganymede, and the Muses, and the Graces, and all the 
winged Genii,—each seized a candle; rifling the chandeliers, each fol- 
lowed Jove. 

‘This way,” said Mercury. 

' “This way,” said Ganymede. 

“ This way, this way !” echoed the celestial crowd. 

‘ Mischief!” cried Cupid, “ I must save my victims. 

They were all upon the terrace. The father of gods and men, though 
both in a passion and a hurry, moved with dignity. It was, as oy | 
in Heaven, a clear and starry night ; but this eve Diana was indisposed, 
or otherwise engaged, and there was no moonlight. They were in sight 
of the pavilion. 

“What are you?’ inquired Cupid of one of the genii, who acci- 
dentally extinguished his candle. 

‘‘T am a Cloud,” answered the winged genius. 

“A Cloud! Just the thing. Now do me a shrewd turn, and Cupid 
is ever your debtor. Fy, fly, pretty cloud, and encompass yon pavilion 
with your form. Away! ask no questions ;—swift as my word.” 

“I declare there is a fog,” said Venus. 

“ An evening mist in heaven!” said Minerva. 

“ Where is Nox ?” said Jove. “ Everything goes wrong. Who ever 


heard of a mist in heaven?” 


“ My candle is out,” said Apollo. 

“ And mine too,” said Mars. 

“ And mine,—and mine,—and mine,” said Mercury, and Ganymede, 
and the Muses, and the Graces. 

“ All the candles are out!” said Cupid; “ a regular fog. I cannot 
even see the pavilion: it must be hereabouts, though,” sai the God to 
himself. “So, so; I should be at home in my own pavilion, and am 
tolerably accustomed to stealing about in the dark. There is a step; 
and here, surely here is the lock. ‘The door opens, but the cloud enters 
before me. Juno, Juno,” whispered the God of Love, “ we are all here. 
Be contented to escape, like many other innocent dames, with your 
reputation only under a cloud : it will soon disperse ; and lo! the heaven 
is clearing.” 

“It must have been the heat of our flambeaux,” said Venus; “ for 
see, the mist is vanished; here is the pavilion.” 
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Ganymede ran forward, and dashed open the door. Ixion was alone. 

“ Seize him!” said Jove. 

Juno is not here,” said Mercury, with an air of blended congratula- 

tion and disappointment. , 

‘* Never mind,” said Jove, “seize him! He kept me waiting for dinner.” 

“Is this your hospitality, A8giochus ?” exclaimed Ixion, in a tone 

of bullying innocence. “ I shall defend myself.” 

‘‘ Seize him, seize him!” exclaimed Jupiter. ‘ What! do you all 
falter? Are you afraid of a mortal?” 

“ And a Thessalian ?” added Ganymede, 

No one advanced. 

** Send for Hercules,” said Jove. 

‘* [ will fetch him in an instant,” said Ganymede. , 

‘I protest,” said the King of Thessaly, “ against this violation of 
the most sacred rights.” 

** The marriage-tie ?” said Mercury, 

** The dinner-hour ?” said Jove. 

“ It is no use talking sentiment to Ixion,” said Venus; “ all mortals 
are callous.” , 

‘* Adventures are tu the adventurous,” said Minerva. 

‘“‘ Here is Hercules !—here is Hercules !” 

“ Seize him!” said Jove; ‘* seize that man.” 

In vain the mortal struggled with the irresistible demi-god. 

** Shall I fetch your thunderbolt, Jove ?” inquired Ganymede. 

* Anything short of eternal punishment is unworthy of a god,” an- 
swered Jupiter, with great dignity. ‘Apollo, bring me a wheel of 
your chariot.” . 

** What shall I do to-morrow morning ?” inquired the God of Light. 

* Order an eclipse,” replied Jove. ‘“ Bind the insolent wretch to the 
wheel; hurl him to Hades; its motion shall be perpetual.” 

‘“* What am I to bind him with?” inquired Hercules, 

** The girdle of Venus,” replied the Thunderer. 

‘* What is all this ?’’ inquired Juno, advancing, pale and agitated. 

** Come along, you shall see,’ answered Jupiter. ‘“ Follow me, follow 
me.” 

They all followed the leader,—all the gods, all the genii; in the 
midst, the brawny husband of Hebe bearing Ixion aloft, bound to the 
fatal wheel. They reached the terrace ; they descended the sparkling 
steps of lapis lazuli. Hercules held his burthen on high, ready, at a 
nod, to plunge the hapless, but presumptuous mortal through space into 
Hades. The heavenly group surrounded him, and peeped over the 
starry abyss. It was a fine moral, and demonstrated the usual infelicity 
that attends unequal connexions. 

** Celestial despot!” said [xion. 

In a moment all sounds were hushed, as they listened to the last 
words of the unrivalled victim. Juno, in despair, leant upon the re- 
spective arms of Venus and Minerva, 

“* Celestial despot!” said Ixion, ‘I defy the immortal ingenuity of 
thy cruelty. My memory must be as eternal as thy torture: that will 

support me,” 
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PRIVATE THEATRICALS, 
BY AN AMATEUR. 


Wuar a fund of pleasurable sensations do these words convey to my ears ! 
From my very childhood I have ever evinced a passion for plays, theatres, 
actors, and play-bills. I even have a sort of respect for those nuisances 
the “ ginger-beer, spruce-beer, bottled-ale, and cyder*’ people, who haunt 
the minors, and whom, I regret to say, I frequently see and hear also now 
o'nights in the hitherto sacred territories of the majors. This perhaps 
arose from an association of ideas, just as a hungry man luxuriates in the 
bell which proclaims the approach of dinner, with a tongue unpleasant per 
se, but delightful from its being the forerunner of pleasure: so it was with 
these living belles. They used to be the first sound greeting my ears on 
stepping out of the carriage on those nights, when, to his infinite satisfac- 
tion, the dear boy was taken to Astley’s. 

From a boy | grew up to a youth; and I always found that my spare cash 
had a vent at the doors of the theatre. From frequenting them I naturally 
acquired some knowledge on the subject, and was generally esteemed among 
my school-fellows as an infallible authority on the merits or demerits of 
this or that piece or actor. Having arrived at this dignity of dramatic 
lawgiver, the next step, that of becoming an amateur performer, followed as 
a consequence: everybody said I was a good actor, and I of course was not 
long in coinciding with so just a decision, and I easily fancied I had a “ turn 
for the stage.’ ‘This effected, it was all over with me, and I became a con- 
firmed private-theatrical man. Not that I mean that I became a subscriber 
at the Sans Souci, or the Minor Theatre in Catherine-street: no, di prohi- 
bete nefas—I thank my stars I never did that yet-—my mania took a very 
different, and I think far wiser turn: my theatrical talents were devoted to 
the enlivening, by harmless laughter, the family circle. Whenever any- 
thing extraordinary was to be done, I always proposed a play, and a play 
was generally the thing. It is not a momentary or fleeting amusement, (I 
speak strictly of private theatricals,) for what can equal the fun of getting 
up such an evening's amusement? If well done it takes weeks of prepa- 
ration; for half the fun consists of being one’s own milliner or tailor, be- 
sides the comfort of wearing one’s own clothes—(oh, I loathe a Monmouth- 
street dress !) 

The first play I ever managed and superintended was that delightful mock- 
heroic, tragic-burlesque opera of ‘* Bombastes Furioso.”” In the character 
of the victorious General I made my first bow before an audience, private 
or public. Of all pieces, this is the most suited to such an use; so com- 
ow so easily learnt, so easily remembered, and so easily acted. If it is 

ut correctly spoken, it is sure to be applauded, for it is witty and very 
short: your audience cannot tire of it, for, like lightning, which 1s gone ere 
you can say it lightens, so “ Bombastes” is finished ere you have time to 
think of its merits or faults. ; 

My first company consisted of very juvenile performers indeed; I was 
the eldest, and was then only sixteen, while the other parts were sustained 
by my brothers and sister, all between the ages of seven and twelve. It 
may be readily credited, therefore, that this was their first appearance also, 
and that I had some degree of trouble in officering so very raw a company. 
However, I managed to my infinite satisfaction, and gained to myself the 
character of an excellent actor, both from my own performance, as also 
those of my brothers and sister, all of whom, of course, received their 
instructions from me. The great success of my first attempt turned my 
brain, and for a long time subsequently I was always on the look-out to 
catch opportunities for gratifying my theatrical ardour; nor was I without 
ample fleld to work on. In the course of the following year I was removed 
from the public school where I then was, and sent to rusticate at a private 
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tutor's, for the preparation necessary to my commencing a college life. The 
Reverend G. B , LL.D. (not A.S.S.,) with whom I had the good fortune 
to be so domiciled, resided on a curacy ina village not fifty miles trom 
Alma Mater. ‘To an extensive knowledge of the world, and a great suitabi- 
lity to the duties of his office, this gentleman superadded, what in my mind 
surpassed all the other qualifications for a private tutor, namely, # willing- 
ness tomake companions, not school-boys, of his pupils, and ever evinced a 
desire to communicate a portion of his extensive information to them. He 
had travelled much during his youth among the busy scenes of the penin- 
sular war, and I soon found out that he had himself, when in Sicily, 
engaged in private theatricals. This instantly fired me with the hopes of 
getting up plays, and | resolved to beat up a company. I accordingly, one 
evening, as all my fellow-pupils were assembled over the fire in tl 





he back- 
parlour, where we had congregated ostensibly for the purpose of preparing 
our studies for the following day, and of making verses,—but where, in fact, 
we generally made any thing but verses,—I took the opportunity of turmng 
the conversation to the subject of the stage. Not unlike the man who went 
to a party of savants ready charged with a luminous disquisition on gun- 
— and took the ss of the pretended report of a gun to let 
oose the following remark, “ By the bye, what a glorious invention that of 
gunpowder is!" 1 also introduced my plan by saying, “Talking of plays, 
did you ever see ‘ Bombastes Furioso?’" As I had calculated, no one had ; 
and I then recited from memory, no difficult task, the leading points and 
most witty speeches throughout the whole composition. Somehow or ether, 
I was a tolerable mimic, and had, at that time, acquired the fame of a good 
actor, as I have before hinted. 1] exerted all my humour on this occasion, 
and, with such effect, as to produce roars of laughter. This of course was 
overheard, and when the cause of such boisterous and unstudious merri- 
ment was ascertained, it needed little to bring about.a proposal from us for 
leave to act a play, and to wring an acquiescence on the part of the Doctor. 
We accordingly started that very night: 1 knew the play of “ Bombastes” 
by heart, on which we had fixed, and, as it was not at that time illustrated 
by Cruikshank, it was not of such easy access as now: I, therefore, sat 
myself down to the task of writing out all the parts, and finished before | 
closed my eyes that night. The following evening we had a rehearsal, and 
I gave it as my opinion that in a week we might be ready tor visitors. 
It was to be kept a grand secret—all our dresses were to be made by ovr- 
selves—not even the Doctor's family were to be gratified by a peep at 
them, and the invitations even were to be worded so as not to convey any 
thing beyond the idea of a common evening party. In the course of the 
following day the whole village was set by the ears to find out what “ the 
Doctor's gentlemen” could be about. One lady, in particular, called on 
the second day, and very kindly told us all the surmises and guesses enter- 
tained on the subject by the village people, under the anxious hope of 
being the first to receive the real information from our own lips: and, al- 
though she promised secresy, 1, who was manager, and was in the room at 
the time, knew her of old, and therefore kept a most mysterious silence. | 
confessed having purchased twenty yards of yellow serge (all which was 
to be expended upon my epaulettes), but said that “ I saw nothing singular 
in such an event.” 

* But what were the twelve yards of glazed blue calico for ?” 
_ © Oh, T have nothing to do with that; I suppose Spencer, who bought 
it, is going to make a present to one of the servants.” 

“ This would not do,” she said: “ she knew there was something in the 
wind; perhaps you can tell me,” she added, “why you had your Welling- 
ton boots lengthened to such an enormous size by the shoemaker? Surely 
you can't wear them so—can you ?” ‘ 

These I had intended for the General's jack-boots. “ Oh,” said I,“ I am 
thinking of making them into fishing-hoots, to pull up over my knees.” 
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“ Humph,” said she ; and finding nothing could be got out of me, off she 
went to gather fresh information from the only milliner in the village ; 
shrewdly guessing that, do what we would, if anything like a masquerade 
was on foot, we must have recourse to Mrs. Aplin to make our ladies’ 
dresses for us. However, she had cunning ae to deal with: Spencer 
had taken the said blue calico to her for the purpose of being wake into 
“ Distaffina’s’ gown, but had also given orders to have it kept a dead secret, 
She vowed she would work with closed doors to keep out vexatious in- 
truders, among whom Spencer had especially pointed out this lady; and 
not without reason, for really her occupation was scandal and gossip, and 
that not from any bad motive, but positively by way of employment. Her 
name was Lock, and she was the wife of a gentleman residing on his own 
property, which he farmed. Being the second son, he was always called 
Mr. Peter Lock, and for brevity’s sake, he was usually styled, behind his 
back, Mr. Peter. She, of course, shared this economy of breath, and was 
called Mrs. Peter. Spencer gave her the soubriquet of “ Repeater.” Leay- 
ing her, however, to make what she could out of Mrs. Aplin, | proceed 
to the business of the play. The tinker’s powers were put to their 
stretch to manufacture tin stars and orders to decorate the person of the 
king, while I gave him instructions to cut out a most stupendous pair of 
spurs to ornament the jack-boots with which Mrs. Peter had been so mar- 
vellously puzzled. Play-bills were printed by us on silk at great cost and 
labour, which were to be circulated only on the drawing up of the curtain ; 
for so far was our secret to extend, as to leave the audience in ignorance of 
what was intended to be represented, after they must have made the disco- 
very that something there was for them to see out of the usual way. The 
name of the play was no great difficulty to keep secret, as it could only reach 
them through the medium of the servants ; and they, we knew, would not 
succeed in transmitting that gentle title, pure and unaltered, to the cars of 
the visitors. Such was the case; for the aforesaid Mrs. “ Repeater” told us, 
the day before the play-day, (for she regularly dropped in every day,) that 
she knew what it was we were going to do; that it was a play, she was cer- 
tain, though she had not learnt the name, at least she had heard it called 
hy so many and so various appellations, that she could not satisfy herself 
upon the truth, but that she could make a guess at it, &c. I let her guess, 
and guess on, till she actually got out of temper at my official taciturnity, 
and took herself off in a great huff, At length the ang auperat day 
arrived—eapectata dies aderat; and, as the moments flew, my heart began 
to beat high with expectation. I superintended the arrangement of the 
theatre, while the Doctor ordered the accommodation for the company. In 
our theatre, which afterwards acquired great celebrity from its compactness 
and perfection, we had contented ourselves with merely acting a play ; we 
aped no scenery of any description, not even a green curtain—that orthodox 
appendage to a theatre,—but instead of it made use of window-curtains, 
Which crew across the stage from the middle. We had, however, orchestra- 
lights, though no orchestra, save the piano; and our only separation from 
the audience, when the curtain was drawn—I can't say up—was formed by 
these lights, which were placed behind a plank stretched in a curve across 
the room, and covered with green baise. Seven was our hour, and that of 
dinner was five,—but who could on that day eat? J, as manager, had no 
time of course to satisfy the cravings of hunger; and as for the rest of the 
corps dramatique, they all looked more like criminals about to march 
out to execution, than followers of merry Thespis. So nervously in- 
clined were they, that most assuredly their forks would have found the 
road to any other feature in their faces sooner than to their mouths. I 
never could eat when I was going to a play, still less could | condescend to 
do so when about to act myself. 

The dinner hour passed, and we had a rehearsal for the last time, more 
for the purpose of passing the time than anything else. Just on we were In 
0 2 
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the middle of the last scene, and I was making a dead pause, methought I 
heard the distant rolling of a carriage. 1 listened, so did we all, in breath- 
less silence, and found that it really was an arrival. Down, or rather across 
went the curtain, and away we all scampered up to our respective rooms, 
for we had not dressed yet. Here such a scene of confusion ensued as baf- 
fles all description, each one in want of some most essential article. 
“Where's my wig?” exclaimed the king; “I want the powder to put on 
my hair!" exclaimed I; but, of all the company, poor Spencer was the 
worst off: he had, unknown to us, got a pair of stays, and in these he had 
determined to act “ Distaffina," and to enable himself to bear the unac- 
customed pressure, he had put on his armour, for such it was, soon after 
breakfast. 1 had frequently had occasion during the day to remark how 
very slow he was, but never dreamt that his stiffness proceeded from tight 
lacing. Now, however, his nerves gave way; and just as he had con- 
cluded his toilette, during which I plainly saw he was suffering greatly, he 
was obliged to let the secret out, for he was on the point of fainting. 
“ Good gracious,” said I, “ Spencer, what's the matter ?”" no little alarm for 
the success of the play being mingled with anxiety for his own safety. 

“Nothing; oh, nothing at all, except that I can't bear this any longer.” 

“ Bear what? why you are not going to shirk now, and spoil the whole 
thing ?” 

“ No,” said he, “ but I am going to take off a pair of stays which I have 
been fool enough to put on, or I shall certainly faint.” 

Glad to find it arose from a cause so easily cured, I left him to undress, 
and proceeded to assist the king, whom I found, more regum, utterly una- 
ble to do anything for himself: his room was just over the entrance 
door; and as he bungled his legs in and out of the coat by mistake for his 
breeches, and put on his waistcoat three times inside out, he had the peculiar 
satisfaction of seeing the carriages roll down the avenue leading to the 
garden, and of hearing the busy hum of visitors down stairs. He was 
in a profuse perspiration, having entirely abandoned all hope of being 
dressed, as he said, “ much before it was all over,” and.almost crying from 
very nervous vexation: with my assistance, however, he was soon dressed 
to his infinite satisfaction ; and just as I had put the finishing hand to my 
own costume, by pulling on the questionable jack-boots, up came the 
Doctor to announce that the company had all arrived—that they were on the 
tiptoe of expectation—and that the overture was now about to begin. As 
he concluded we heard the sounds of the music, which had at that moment 
anything but a pleasing effect upon our senses. The king, however, took 
his seat at the throne, assumed the proper melancholy suited to the character, 
and as the last notes of the overture were played, all was arranged. The 
chilling sounds of a small bell announced to the audience that the curtains 
were about to be withdrawn ;—all was deep silence till the whole scene 
was displayed; of course great applause ensued (for private performers 
always meet with kind and encouraging spectators) ; this gradually subsiding, 
the business of the play began with the song, &e. : 

The whole was received with unbounded applause, especially Distaffina’s 
song, which was encored. My dress was the cause of great merriment ; 
and as I marched on at the head of my “ brave army,” I could plainly see 
Mrs. Peter's eyes fasten on my jack-boots, as she audibly exclaimed, “ ‘There, 
there are the boots!—I said so!’ So pleased were we with ourselves 
and our reception, that we that evening, after the play, determined to issue 
cards for another. We fixed upon the “Mayor of Garrett,” which was got 
up inthe short space of eight days; then we acted “Tom Thumb,” and 
added thereto the interlude of “ Pyramus and Thisbe,” taken out of the 
* Midsummer Night's Dream.” In each of these two latter I sustained 
the part of a female: in the first, that of the Princess Huncamunea; while 
in the latter I was the fair Thisbe—that “ flower of odorous savours sweet.” 
This was attempting Shakspeare, but Shakspeare in his easiest form; and, 
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from our success, we determined to take a loftier flight, and perform some- 
thing else of his. The great point was to fix upon any one play which could 
be cut down to our means; for, as we only numbered seven, including a 
very clever girl of ten years old, a daughter of Dr. B—'s, who took the 
part of Puck, it would be quite out of the question to think of getting up 
the whole of any one play of Shakspeare. At last we fixed upon the 
“ Tempest.” All agreed that I should make a capital Caliban, Spencer a 
sweet Miranda, while little Fanny was declared to be just the thing for 
Ariel. It was now summer,—a period when the country, by a strange 
anomaly, is depopulated of its inhabitants,—and we were obliged to post- 
pone till the winter our next performance. This delay gave us great time 
for preparation ; indeed no expense or pains were spared in decorating our 
theatre during the recess. Scenes were painted to give all due effect to 
the shipwreck: thunder, lightning, and rain, were laid in in great quanti- 
ties ; and a great addition made to the theatre by my plan of a proscenium, 
whereon was nailed a beautifully painted blue and gold curtain, the work 
of the Doctor, which occupied the whole of the space except that devoted 
to ‘he curtain: and the latter, by machinery, the invention of the village car- 
enter, was at last made to draw up and down, to my great satisfaction. 
Vith constant rehearsals we at last mastered the arduous undertaking ; and 
I looked forward with confidence to the next performance, which promised 
to be the best as it was to be the last, in consequence of my removal to 
College, together with Spencer. In rehearsing for Caliban, it had been my 
aim to disguise myself both in form and voice as much as possible. I ac- 
cordingly invented a patent dress, fitting tight, and on it 1 sewed quanti- 
ties of horses’ and cows’ tails; the whole country was scoured to procure 
hair for me, and at last, by pressing into my service the hide of a large 
black dog, which most opportunely departed this life, 1 concocted a very 
complete dress. - In my voice I equally succeeded; for, from the idea of 
Caliban being half a beast, I had taught myself to speak from somewhere 
lower than my diaphragm, so that my most intimate friends could hardly 
have recognized my tones,—for I acquired a most satisfactory growl. In 
addition to the Tempest we got up a farce, translated, as the play-bills 
(which were now regularly printed) announced, ‘expressly for this occasion 
from the French." We were now involved m a regular drama and a farce, 
and had enough on our hands for amateurs to accomplish. However, as 
the winter approached, all was ready: we were now old hands at it, and re- 
garded it more as a matter of business than anything else. All the neigh- 
bourhood was summoned to this one grand effort, and we mustered nearly 
filty spectators,—and calmly did we galculate when it would be absolutely 
necessary for us to prepare our dresses; so much does habit accustom us 
to what gnce were novelties, and as such required particular attention. 

The whole play went off admirably, with one exception, of rather a 
ludicrous nature. I mentioned that we had got a splendid scene for the 
opening to represent the shipwreck; and it was so arranged as that the 
vessel should be seen, amid thunder and lightning, to toss and pitch about 
for a certain time, by means of a slit cut across the scene, till it came to the 
end of the sea, where, as she could not go any farther, we unanimously 
agreed it would be as well to sink her. All this machinery was to be 
worked by Prospero, who was not to come on from out his cave till the ship 
had gone to the bottom. As I was not to take an immediate part at the 
opening, I was entrusted with the lightning, while Stephano thundered 
with a large sheet of tin. Well, the curtain rose; the scene was illumined 
by frequent flashes of lightning, which bore the proportion of about ten to 
one of the peals of thunder; for we foolishly hed our respective parts of 
the storm to the full bent of our power, and I lightened across with my 
rosin, while Stephano thundered away as quickly as possible. At last it 
became a complete race who should do most in his own line ; and, as I strove 
to give greater effect to each succeeding flash, by sending it on the stage to 
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the view of the almost suffocated andience, I, in one rand effort, set fire to the 
unfortunate galley just as she had got about half-seas-orer. A shriek arose, 
which friwhtened me out of my wits: and still holding the candle, by means 
of whieh | had made my lightning, in my right hand, I rushed on the stage 
to save the house from being burnt down to the ground,—for I conjured up 
to myself much more danger than there really was. Miranda had sunk 
down on a log of wood, half laughing half erying , elasping her hands in 

lumb show, while I seized the ship, which was now emitting smoke and 
lames —the «ails having eanght fire—for the purpose of taking it away frem 


the scene, which I expected every moment to see blazing up. All this 
while Prospero, intent wpon : part, was manceuvring the vessel very 
usikduously behind the «eene, and working her most satisfactorily to him- 
self along the aforesail «lr (of course he knew nothing of the accident, 
url fee iw something rhit t the vessel, he only held on tighter. The 
wudience had now lost all fear of danger: but J, acting on the first mmpulse, 
waa determined to carry off th ok, m et arms, and | accordingly exerted 
mysell more than ever Prosper all potent as he was on the stage, was 


a match for me off it too: for the more vigorously I pew the more tena- 


ciwousty he held on by the bottom of the + el, till, perceiving a cessation of 


the storm, and knowing that it ought to have continned till he had sunk 
the ship, he roared out “What the devil's the matter? why dont the 
ps 


thimnder and heht me vo on ? The shouts r law I riiter “ bi h follow “4 
this, aided by my redoubled vehemence, effected my purpose, and he 
relinquished his hold of the ship, only then beginning to be aware that 
something had been the matt ind, entering from his cave, proceeded, 
evident!y much diseonecerted. with his _ r 

W ith thy excention. [ ' T n — . 1‘ off with th ; rrent vat clit 


The farce also followed with equal sucre: excent from one trifling bar, 


which Lrnse from wT <tr me ~ 6+ ; n ‘ tha nlav. and ‘ 1 eoMm apat 


careless way in which we} | got nu fare 4 Thus it ¥ 13 that we 
had not had a dress rehear~val, t only satisfied the manager with our 
assurances that we had al! ir dress vady in every particular. . The 
resuit of this was, that we were all alike norant ot the c stume adopted 
by each other: and it happened that (like the people at Matthews 
“ Pie-nic,” who brought a lee of mutton each) we had all houcht fal 


noses to disguise ourselves as much as possible. These additions and im- 
provements on the human face divine, were kept secret from each other 
and only produced as we proceeded to the stace for the purpose of taking 
our stations preparatory to the rising of the curtain,—for we were all to be 


discovered. “ Are you all ready,” said the prompter. “No, no, no,” from 


*) many vorces,—“![ haven't tied on mv nose vet.” That operation per- 
ed, we were still in the dark as ¢ ir mutually grotesque appearance, 
as the foot! vita were out e the curtain,—a id consequently it was not till 
that was removed, and the full blaze of licht was thrown on the stace. that 
we were all sensible of the <imilarity and « ngularity of our decorat ons 
The effect was al el to decor ome ft was ‘mpox hle to } rin.—a task 
which devolved upon me: for I was nearly choked in the vain endeavour 
to suppress my lanchter, every moment getting stronver and stronger. I 
had, in addition to my nose, stuffed myself to an enormously out-of-the-we 
size, #0 Much 0 2s actually to remove all possibility of crossing one leg over 
the other; and, unluckily, I had recourse to this identical movement : 
sort of opening, and accordingly lifted up my leg to cross it: but, shes | 


though I had the power to raise it. as for ero: sing r it that was quite out o 


| p pow er! ess again into its origina! 
position. This failure completely upset the «mal! remains of gravity which 
might have hovered on my face, and I burst out 


into a fit of laughter oe 
and loud, which was re-echoed by the rest, and we were all shortly indulging 
in that agreeable amusement, to f! 


full as heartily as the audience: nor 
was it till our streneth failed, and the pro mpter and manaver. who was off 


the question, and I was obliged to let it dr 
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the stage, who was a grave man, had made as many mouths and faces at 
us, as there were words nearly in his own part, that anything lke silence 
was restored. 
So thoroughly were we all satisfied with the result of that evening's 
wformances, that we agreed there to rest our fame, fearing that we 
might not equal it im any other attempt, especially as there would not 
be time enough to get up anything exeept a farce; for within a fortnight 
beth Spencer and myself were about togoupto Cambridge. We, however, 
were determined to do something: and, with the Doctors permission, we 
took his children into training, almost infants, and, astonishing to relate, 
we succeeded in drilling them into great perféction. We selected one of the 
Sacred Dramas, yelept “David.” [was the only man in the company ; and 
enacted the prodigious part of Goliah of Gath. We were a long time find- 
mg out a fit and beeemrne imvention, wherel yy we might convey some faint 
idea of the Philistine’s size to the audience. It was at first suggested that 
I should act the part in propre i persona, as various other deviees were 
broached: but we at last adopted an expedient, which was the fruit of the 
Doctors fertile braim, and I think deserves c nediit for its extreme originality. 
I learnt the p: part S the Giant, and the Doctor set about to manufacture a 
representati we for his person. This he effected | ¥ cutting out on pasteboard 
and painting, as 4 im armour, an enormous pair of legs and thighs. Our 
theatre was about six feet and a half high, and these lecs reached from the 
top down to the floor, and were worked along a cord tie .d across the stage, 
which I was to manage from behind the scenes where I was stationed. The 
effect of these huce lower extremities stalking on the stage with their knees 
working up and down like a horse afflicted with the stringhalt, was ludicrous 
and absurd to a degree. Little David reached about up to the calf of his 
gigantic opponent ; and, indeed, in consequence of my mismanagement, he 


was obliged to run awav. for fear of being — over by these hugeous 
understandings. As they faced the aud . | am sure they must have 
| ohed more like the representatives of the £ famous Sir C hristopher Hatton, 


for they were $9 cut as to emulate his far-famed propensity, in the gratifying 
wh ich you could so easily reco: en ize the danecit v’-master. 

Such happy days soon flew over my thoughtless head. Light of heart, 
and wanting ballast, as the worthy Doct © used to tell me, I was, by his 
advice, sent up to the University at the age > of ninsiean , inste me of eaghteen, 
as was the original design of my father ; and sincerely » I thank my 
friends for this timely change in their plans: for, had I been » eae ved adrift, 
at the age of eighteen, on that sea of rocks, a college lite, most assuredly I 
should not have left a name to point a moral,—however I might have left 
one which might be useful for the purposes of instructing future genera- 
tions, and, beacon like, warn them of those dangers to which I fell a victim. 
As it was, even with that year’s additional weight on board, I was guilty, 
horresco referens ! of various pieces of indiscretion, and hee dlessly plun; zed 
into many a scrape, which a moment's consideration could not hav e failed 
in warning me against. However I have passed through that fiery ordeal 
with unsi nged wings: and the dangers of those days now serve to lighten 
my heart of care which comes with age, while I think of them, and “ fight 
my battles o'er again.” One of these I shall ever have a lively recollection 
of, while I tremble to think how narrow was my escape from ‘the udtamum 

supple ‘ium of the University. Every man, on going up to College, ts 
ure to meet with many whom he has known at school, publie or priv ate : 
and las I had the adv antage of most, in having successively tried two private 
schools and one public, revious to going to a pri ivate tutor, it may “~ be 
SI ourp rising that { found many young men with whom I was familiar in times 

t yore. 

Among these one there was with whom I contracted an intimacy bey - 
the usual acquaintance of two men so situated. We had, while at W« 
minster, been very good friends; and now, though at different colleges, our 
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former friendship was renewed and strengthened. Frank was the most sin- 
gular fellow of all my set,—very eccentric, very idle, and sometimes very 
expensive. Being a man of keen susceptibility, he was alive to anything 
approaching neglect, and subject, in consequence, to changes of humour so 
ever-varying, that it was almost impossible, after having lost sight of him 
for a few hours, to guess what sort of temper you might be greeted with. 
With me, however, and | hardly know for what reason, he made an excep- 
tion, and seldom or ever have we had any difference; while I think that he 
has cut, over and over again, the whole round of his other friends. Whethe: 
it was that | took no notice of what in his conduct others would have ob- 
jected to, I know not; but so it was, and, consequently, we both became 
insensibly attached to each other. We were both fond of the same pursuits : 
we equally delighted in following up exercises of an active nature, rode fre- 
quently, and always in company ; both attended the Gymnasium, a private 
club, formed of members of the University, where all sorts of violent exer- 
cises were practised, and by few with so much ardour as by Frank and 
myself. The waywardness of Frank's nature can scarcely be better exem- 
ified than by his treatment of himself in regard to this Gymnasium. I 
tn e known him adopt a regular system of diet, and regularly train himself 
as if for a fight. He would say—* It's no use going on in this way—(he 
had perhaps been living a very dissipated life, and been very tipsy the ver 
preceding night}—I intend to adopt quite a different plan ;"" and, accord- 
ingly, he would administer a powerful dose of salts—his own prescription— 
and start to lead a regulated life. This consisted of eating a due and ap- 
pointed quantity of beefsteaks every morning for his breakfast; drinking a 
certain number of glasses of wine; dining regularly every ony in hall; 
going to bed early, and getting up early, and walking a great deal before 
and after breakfast. In this course he would obstinately go on, till he 
might accidentally get an attack of bile or any trifling uneasiness ; and 
then I have known him revert to all his former dissipation, saying that he 
had found out that it was all humbug that system of diet, and that he 
would now eat and drink when, where, and as often as he was pleased so to 
do; and, accordingly, he would get drunk that night by way of beginning. 
Thus he used to pass his time in changing his method of treating himsellf ; 
the absurdity of which was, that he never had any more than two ideas 
upon the subject; and when he was tired of one he used to return to the 
other with as much glee and solemnity of conviction in his countenance, as 
if he had just only for the first time been minded to try that course. 

With such a fanciful man for my friend, it may naturally be supposed 
that we were often in peril of our lives, from the queer pranks which we 
would put into execution; and that many and narrow were the escapes we 
had from the talons of the proctors while pursuing our diversions. 

Among other resolves of Frank's versatile brain, one was, that he would 
spend the long vacation of the year 182-- at Alma Mater. For this he had 
no reason at all, save the non-existence of any necessity for such a choice. To 
« man who does not remain at College for the express purpose of reading, 
a residence there at such a time of the year is, in my opinion, only a species 
of purgatory. However, Frank had an idea of doing it, and he accordingly 
put it into execution. It was during this voluntary banishment from the 
world that I, accidentally finding myself near Cambridge, determined to 
push on and take my friend by surprise, and see how he really liked his 
choice, nothing doubting but that 1 should find him an altered man as to 
his “firm conviction that a man might be just as happy at Cambridge 
during the long vacation as during term-time.” I accordingly arrived by 
the “ Times* coach at nine, and soon found my way to my friend's lodgings, 
surprised his landlady by presenting my well-known face and asking for 
Frank, by which name I usually called him. 

“ Oh, he’s down at Jesus College.” | 
“ Jesus!" said 1; “ why who's there that he knows ?—whose rooms is 
re at?” 
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“ Oh, he’s at nobody's rooms, Sir; but you'll be sure to find him at the 
butteries there: for he has taken to drinking a thing he calls cup, and he 
generally goes down to there, and comes home about ten, and——" 

“ And very drunk, I dare say,” said I, finishing her sentence for her. 

Off I went, and, as Mrs. Perry had hinted, there I found Frank sitting 
by the fire-place, discussing a foaming tankard of cup*. Our meeting was 
just what might have been expected when it was—unexpected, and we very 
soon finished the said cup, and had got some way into a second, before [ 
had time to ask Frank how he liked Cambridge during the summer. As I 
imagined, he had completely changed his mind on the said subject of his 
firm conviction, and he bitterly exclaimed against the dull insipidity of the 
place. “ There's no fun going on; there are so few men up, that the proe- 
tors know all the faces of every man in residence like a shepherd does his 
sheep, and you can't stir without being known.” 

« Well,” said I, “* but unless I mistake, to-morrow is the first day of the 
Midsummer fair; surely there may be some fun there ?” 

“ By Jove, so itis! Let us go now directly; I dare say we may ick u 
something good before the day's gone, yet,” exclaimed Frank; and so off 
we set to visit the spot so well known to all Cambridge men as the scene of 
this fair. To the uninformed it may be as well to premise that the fair is 
held in a large common-field on the banks of the Cam, and adjoining the 
grounds of Jesus College. Thither we went; and, as we proceeded, we 
could distinctly hear the hammer giving note of preparation for the mor- 
row's sports. 

In making our perambulations, chance led us into conversation with the 
far-famed Mr. RKichardson, that veteran strolling-player, who haunts all the 
fairs of the kingdom, and with whose well-filled paunch and sandy whiskers 
every man who ever was at a fair, no matter in what part of the kingdom, 
must be well acquainted. Frank, having imbibed a great quantity of liquor 
that evening, was in a fit humour for fun,:and being unusually excited by 
my sudden arrival, was seized, all of a sudden, with one of his whims ; so 
drawing me aside, he whispered, that if I would consent, he would make a 
proposal to Richardson to admit us into his company. In order to see 
something of a life so novel to both of us as that of a strolling-player, 
regardless of its probable consequences, I heedlessly assented; and Frank, 
after beating about the bush for some time, at length broached the subject 
tothe manager, with a suitable hint as to remuneration, &c. &c. That 
worthy man, having the fear of the proctors before his eyes, or perhaps 
with a view to enhance the favour, fesitated much, and endeavoured to 
— out to us the certain consequences which-must follow a discovery. 

ut where was the discovery to come from? Who was to know anything 
about us, except those interested in keeping silence upon the subject? 
Urged by these arguments, Mr. Richardson finally assented ; and this point 
arrived at, the next thing to arrange was, what we should do? This was 
a matter of some difficulty; for though the company’s performances con- 
sisted of a tragedy, comedy, pantomime, and farce, all of which were got 
through in the incredibly short space of twenty minutes, and therefore 
could not have demanded much application on. our parts to fit us for the 
personation of the leading characters, yet we wisely abstained from this, 
and fixed our plan upon Frank's making his début on the slack-rope, which 
was then in the act of being fixed up a few yards in front of the yy Pa- 
Vilion, and on which the clown of the company used to tumble for the pur- 
pose of attracting visitors, by giving the crowd a sample, as it were, of the 








* Cup is'a mixture of beer, wine, lemon, sugar, and spice: this to the unini- 
tiated. By those who have ever made its acquaintance, Frank's partiality will I 
think be readily applauded. Falstaff‘s eyes, 1 imagine, hardly glistened so much 
at the sight of his sack, as those of the admirers of this mixture, which is really 
most excellent tipple, do at its perfume and flavour, 
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entertainment likely to be met with inside. Frank and I were both, from 
our attendance at the Gymnasium, tolerable adepts at this really agreeable 
exercise; but Frank's figure being more suitable and compact than mine, 
he had become far my superior in the science of rope-dancing, and to him, 
therefore, I yielded the pas on this occasion. The following evening, there- 
fore, was fixed for our putting into execution this notable plan of ours ; and 
we accordingly, having attended the Gymnasium for the purpose of practice 
in the morning, made our appearance at the fair at the hour of eight exactly, 
There was an immense crowd assembled, but more especially round the 
Royal Pavilion, which seemed, from the gaiety of the dresses worn, and 
ostentatiously exhibited on the platform, to be the great attraction of the 
fair. We with much difficulty succeeded in elbowing our way up to the 
booth, and presented ourselves to Mr. Richardson, following whom we dived 
into the lower regions, preparatory to Frank's doffing the gentleman and 
donning the dress of the clown. 

Like all establishments of a similar nature, the Royal Pavilion was raised 
upon a foundation composed of the waggons wherein these followers of 
Thespis were transported, with all their properties, from one town to an- 
other. Under the largest of these waggons was fitted up the green-room, 
into which we now entered. It was used as the dressing-room, sleeping- 
room, and green-room equally; and therefore presented to our observation 
a very tolerable picture of the sort of life which it had been our anxious 
desire to have a peep at. The floor was mother Earth; while the wheels of 
the waggon, surrounded by canvas, formed the sides of the room, in height 
about four feet and a half, nearly filled with boxes and beds, and receiving 
what little light there was from the uncertain flickering of a dip candle, 
which, acted upon by the wind, to which free ingress and egress seemed 
most courteously and studiously allowed, seemed every moment about to 
give up the ghost, while anon it shot up and emitted considerable light, 
till, again disturbed by the air, it once more threatened to leave us in total 
darkness. Such a reception not being a warm one, served, in no slight 
degree, to damp a portion of our ardour; but there was now no retreating 
without dishonour, and we kept our opinion to ourselves, blindly determined 
to persevere, 

‘here was no time to be lost; and Mr. Richardson soon produced a suit 
of motley character, which, he averred to Frank, was quite clean, and had 
never been worn yet by any one. This, at least, was a source of comfort. 
Having finished dressing, it was next necessary that Frank's face should be 
painted after the most approved fashion of all clowns, in those laughter- 
moving triangles which decorate the fool, and are his sine qué non, This 
operation is generally preceded by greasing the patient's face with what- 
ever comes handiest—a candle; and, accordingly, Mr. Richardson, @ [ordt- 
natre, Was about to go to work in the most methodical way, having seized 
the burning candle to rub it on Frank's features. To this Frank most de- 
cidedly objected; and, after a sharp contest, Mr. R. agreed to forego that 
part, and to mx up the paints in some water, and thus smear his face in 
the regular variety of stars and crosses. Under the skilful hands of the 
manager, Frank's face gradually assumed a most delightful appearance; 
and that done, he sallied out to ascend the platform, having received strict 
injunctions as to his conduct on the stage,—such as that he should make 
himself quite at home, and appear familiar with all the rest of the corps 
dramatique, and that he should exercise his calling by frequently tumbling, 
&e. &e. &e. I was stationed at one of the corners of the booth. just 
underneath, with one arm resting on the platform, for the purpose of hokl- 
ing communication with Frank, in case of any alarm from the proetors, in 
the event of which, as 1 was a gownsman, and could not converse with him 
in his assumed character without risk, | was instructed to give a most omi- 
nous squint as a signal to decamp. We accordingly took our places,—I on 
the ground, Frank on the platform, where he exerted himself greatly, and 
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gained frequent applause from his numberless tricks, which he had acquired 
by his attendance at the Gymnasium. 

While this was going on, | was not unmindful of my share of the farce, 
and kept a narrow watch upon the proctors, who, dressed in full academies, 
paraded around the fair, for the purpose of keeping order among the gowns- 
men, and restraining within due bounds their mirth and hilarity. With 
fear and trembling I beheld them drawing nearer and nearer every moment, 
until they actually faced the platform, whereon was Frank, whom | saw 
evidently ill at ease, and ever and anon turning his eyes upon me; but I 
saw no reason for apprehension, though I was myself rather nervous at the 
moment: nor was the shock a slight one which I experienced on hearing 
the words ““Now, Mr. Merryman,” uttered by Mr. Richardson, as the 
signal for Frank to commence operations on the rope. It so happened that 
just as the order was issued, the proctorial cortége were in the act of pass- 
ing under the rope, which, suspended in mid air above their heads, looked 
very ominous indeed. Frank, immediately on hearing these words, I sup- 
pose, made up his mind—come what might—to go on; and, shutting his 
eyes with desperation, plunged headlong down the steps, and rushing 
on was lost in the crowd, which made way for the Merryman, and then 
closed upon him, when | lost sight of him, and waited in anxious expecta- 
tion till I should see him fairly mounted on his cord and launched forth. 
But no such sight greeted my eyes; I heard a bustle as of a disturbance, 
which gradually increased, and then distinctly caught the sound of voices in 
anger, rising above the hum of the fair; and, turning to the platform, I saw 
Mr. Kichardson’s usually rubicund visage pale as ashes; and presently he, 
evidently much agitated, descended the steps, while at the same time I heard 
voices crying out ** Well done, fool ! well done, Merryman !"" This determined 
me that something was wrong: and beckoning a man whom I knew slightly, 
and whom I fortunately saw at that moment, we both pressed on to join 
the thickening crowd, and ascertain the cause of this tumult,—which I 
almost dreaded to learn, from a presentiment that poor Frank had been 
diseovered by the keen eyes of the Proctors, in which case it most assuredly 
must be all up with him, for expulsion would be the consequence of detec- 
tion. Whatever was the real cause, I was determined to stand by Frank ; 
so, raising a ery of “Shame !—shame!" without knowing whether right or 
wrong, | made my way through the crowd, and, to my great horror, beheld 
Frank, who was a small man, in the fell grasp of one bull-dog, while the 
other was prostrate on the ground. Heedless of the consequences, I levelled 
a blow at the first of these two animals with so much vigour and so well 
distanced that he followed his brother, and Frank was at the instant free. 
My friend now came up and received the fire of the second bull-dog, who 
had by this time recovered his legs, and I had only time to whisper Frank, 
“For God's sake make off,—go to the river, swim it, and there remain till 
you see or hear from me,"’—before it was necessary again to prepare for the 
reception of the united forces of the two Proctors, and pro-proctors into the 
bargain, who had then, for the first time, become aware of the existence ofa 
row. Frank, I need not say, took the hint, and by dint of great exertions we 
opened a passage for him to escape through the crowd, who, ever ready for 
a disturbance, willingly connived at the escape of Mr. Merryman, Making 
as much head, therefore, as possible against the efforts of the proctorial 
Satellites to secure the original offender, we foueht right and left for a few 
minutes, till we began to feel the sedative effects of the repeated blows 
Which had been levelled at us by the exasperated bull-dogs; and as in all 
probability Frank was off, or at any rate we had done all we could, we with 
one consent dropped our -guards, and marched off in close custody to the 
presence of the Proctor—who, like Napoleon at Waterloo, did not interfere 
in the fray, but, standing aloof, directed the movements of the troops. 

Into this awful presence we were then taken; and, after undergoing the 
usual prescribed routine of question and answer, from the mild question of 
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‘ Are you a member of this university, Sir?" down to the imperious com- 
mand, “ Call on me to-morrow, at my rooms, at ten o'clock, exactly,” 
we were dismissed with injunctions to leave the fair, and retire to our col- 
leges. To this we bowed obedience ; and having made our exits, I immedi- 
ately betook myself to Mr. Richardson, whom I had not seen since he 
descended to mix inthe crowd. I found him ina state of great perturbation, 
equal to that of the Turks when they gave rise to the following elegant 
composition :— 
“ Perturbabantur Constantinopolitani 
Innumerabilibus solicitudinibus !"’ 


In such a state was he, dreading the awful fiat of the Vice-Chancellor, 
enjoining his instant departure from the precincts of the university, vainly 
endeavouring to stifle all his fears, and trying to act up to the arduous task 
of exerting his most winning ways to induce the crowd to ascend and view 
his performances, I drew hinr aside and inquired if he had seen Frank, 
and to my satisfaction ascertained that he had not been seen since the fray 
first began, when he lost sight of him entirely. This satisfied me that he 
had profited by my interference, and that he had effected his escape. I 
therefore determined to go to my rooms, which | had taken possession of 
during my short visit, and to summon to my assistance a friendly gyp whom 
I used to trust to on more occasions than one. 1 however took the precau- 
tion to demand Frank's watch and all the contents of his pockets from Mr, 
Richardson, fearful lest, in my absence, or during the night, he might decamp. 
I made the best of my way to college, and luckily found out the afore- 
said gyp, and taking my great coat,—for it was now raining,—and giving him 
Frank's cloak, we soon returned to the scene of the contest. There 1 took 
from him the cloak, and giving him Frank's clothes, desired him to take 
them to my rooms, and started myself in quest of poor Frank, who, thought 
J, will most assuredly have a powerful attack of fever and ague, if he stays 
much longer reposing on the banks of Cam. 

By this time the disturbance and all its effects had passed away, and all 
the fair wore the usual appearance of a country fair. Instead of the deaf- 
ening noise which thrilled through my ears when the contest raged at its 
height, I could only perceive the gentle hubbub which prevails at all 
assemblages of this sort,—an indistinct rumbling noise, only broken or varied 
at intervals by the occasional blast of a trumpet, followed by a shrill voice, 
issuing out of a small window in a small box, and announcing to the gaping 
crowd that “the smallest and most diminutivest little woman was to be 
seen; with a faithful representation of Daniel, sitting on a three-legged 
stool, in the Lion's Den; as likewise a true picture, painted on the very 
indentical spot of the barbarous massacrew of the battle of Navarinor, wit 
the horrible conflagaration of Moscow by the Turkish troops the day 
alter; and all for the small charge of one penny per indiwidual.” 

Leaving this behind me tothe right I stole along the row of horse- chest- 
nuts which overhung the path; having arrived at the end of which, I fear- 
lessly emerged from my shelter, and made the best of my way across to the 
boat-house, where there is a foot-bridge— having experienced in my passage 
sundry heavy falls, for it was quite dark, and slippery from the rain which was 
then falling heavily ; indeed, | wonder how, encumbered as I was by my own 
great coat and Frank's cloak, ] managed to get across some of the wide 
ditches which intersect in every direction this level plain. However, 
“ pedibus timor addidit alas,” I presume, and I must have flown across 
some of them, as I at last reached the boat-house without having experi- 
enced any very serious damage. I crossed silently, and when on the other 
side of the river, I paused for a few moments to listen if all were safe ; and, 
being satisfied, | gave a whistle, the most orthodox signal for all heroes, 
whether they be banditti or Cantabs—being a language that all can under- 
stand. Nor was I mistaken, for I immediately caught an attempt at an an- 
swer, and not very far from me; and ascending the bank, I saw prostrate 
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on the ground, cold and shivering, the motleygbody of my adventurous and 
ill-starred friend. He, on perceiving me, made an effort, but an ineffectual 
one, to rise; and, on stooping down to assist him, I could plainly see that 
he was by no means in a fit state to perform on the corde volante, however 
he might have been a few hours before, for he was shaking dreadfully, his 
teeth chattering, and unable to stand on his feet. 

« Ah, is that you, my dear fellow ? I fear that we have carried the joke 
too far this time, for I feel dreadfully ill.” 

“ Never mind,” said I, willing to impart spirits to him which at the time 
I was far from possessing myself; “ never mind, come, sit down here, and 
let us talk about our affairs.” 

So saying, | flung the cloak round him, and we seated ourselves cheek 
by jowl on the banks of Cam. Never, I do believe, were there seen two 
such outlandish and disreputable figures as Frank and myself at that mo- 
ment. It was really almost impossible to restrain from bursting into a fit 
of violent laughter, despite our truly critical situation : even the crying 
philosopher would not have been proof against a smile if he could have had 
a glimpse at us, as we sat cold, wet, and uncomfortable, presenting a very 
good lesson to all amateurs. 

I was bad enough—dirty and filthy from the exertions used by me in 
rescuing Frank, and exhibiting a set of features considerably the worse for 
the blows which had in so unmannerly a way knocked so rudely at them. 
But Frank! oh, i was nothing compared tohim! There the wretched fellow 
sat, evidently in great pain (for he had by some misfortune managed, as he 
afterwards told me, to sprain his ankle), and looking pale as death; his 
face forming a striking match to his dripping clothes,—the latter being black 
and blue and red and white, while the former shone in all the hues of the 
rainbow—his countenance only animated by the expression of fear and 
pain, while still you might trace the angles of the painted patches on his 
cheeks and nose. At length he broke out— 

“ What a fool I was to enter into such a scheme! it was sure to be dis- 
covered, and I shall be expelled !" 

“ How in the name of wonder it was found out, I can't tell,” said T; 
“ for no one knew of it—at least, I never made any one acquainted with it 
—<did you?” . 

“ No,” said Frank, “‘ I did not; but, at any rate, you could tell me why 
you squinted so horribly, for that it was that set me off.” 

“ | squint, my dear fellow! I never squinted at all: I was not near you 
when I heard the beginning of the row; in fact, I never saw you till I spoke 
to you.” 

a Was it not you?” said he, turning himself round slowly in his seat, and 
looking me steadfastly in the face. ‘ Oh, but it must have been—no one 
could have squinted just at that critical moment but you.” 

“ Then, I can assure you, I have a double somewhere, for I certainly did 
not squint; but, at any rate, it matters not who squinted, for we must 
manage to get home, or we shall both catch our dedths, sitting here like two 
snipes, up to our knees in mud. You must be put to bed, and, in fact, so 
must I too; so, come, let us go.” 

Frank rose stiffly, and leaning on my arm he proceeded slowly along, and 
after some lapse of time we reached in safety our respective homes. My 
great fear was lest we should meet the Proctors, who would not fail to see 
the dress which Frank still had on; in which case it would be ruin to us 
beth. As for him, I thought of nothing less than that his die was cast, and 
inevitable expulsion his fate; while 1 attached no importance whatever 
beyond the having to pay something, very probably, for my fun, as I was not 
in residence. 

The following morning I rose early and went to inquire for Frank, whom I 
found sleeping; I then went off to Professor S$ ‘s rooms to learn my 
fate. I found him seated at his breakfast table, devouring a very substan- 
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tial meal, and also some examination papers—the latter of which, on seeing 
me enter the room, he laid aside, and motioned to me to take aseat. | 
bowed, and as I raised my eyes to examine the rooms, which were furnished 
with numberless stags’ horns and buffaloes’ bones,— eé hoc genus omne,—]| 
caught a view of my disfigured face in the glass on the chimney, and then 
dropped my eyes to the ground again, blushing no doubt deeply. 

As the Proiessor did not seem inclined to open the conversation (probab! 
he did not know my purpose), I thought it best to commence, which I did, 
by “ believing that this was the hour appointed by him for me to call.” 

At the sound of my voice he seemed at once to recognize me and my 
case, for he said, “ Oh, you are the young gentleman who chose last night 
to assault my attendants while in the discharge of their duty, and without 
the slightest provocation to inflict severe blows upon their bodies,—and for 
what purpose I can't divine, save from the pure spirit of mischief and - 
innate propensity to create disturbances which animate, I am sorry to say, 
too many young men of the present day. Were you aware that my 
constables were at that time in the act of protecting my person from the 
rude impertinence of a painted fool (whom I will have severely punished if 
I can catch him), when you interrupted them, and thus allowed him to 
escape 7” 

During the delivery of this lecture I sat humbly submissive ; and as it 
went on I received increased confidence from the mild and gentlemanly 
demeanour of the Professor, and gradually became assured that Frank, at 
any rate, was not discovered ; yet 1 could not divest myself of the feeling that 
somehow or other we had been discovered, and that Professor S , who 
loved a joke, was only playing with me like a cat, before he finally destroyed 
me. However, I resolved to make a sort of defence, and I accordingly 
began a long harangue, wherein I apologised for my breach of discipline ; 
and alleged, as an excuse, ignorance of the real nature of the row, till I found 
myself involved in a contest with the constabulary of the proctors, and that it 
was then too late. I was going on to give an account of my hearing the 
cry of shame, and to say that I rushed forward to aid the oppressed, when 
1 was interrupted by the Professor, who laughed and said, “ Well, that will 
do; I do not intend taking any further notice of this, as you seem to be 
aware of your indiscretion, while at the same time you fairly excuse your- 
self from premeditating any insult to my authority; I shall therefore pass 
it over, only giving you a little advice and recommendation.—Do not be so 
ready another time to undertake the arduous task of champion to every 
body who cries ‘ shame, shame,’ or at any rate ascertain the real state of 
the case; and as for my recommendation, it is that you make some amends 
to poor Jeffreys for the injuries inflicted upon him (here I thought I disco- 
vered a lurking smile), and to further that object 1 have ordered him to 
attend here at this time. And here he is.” As he spoke a rap at the door 
proclaimed some one’s approach, and permission being given, in walked 
the identical man, Humphrey Jeffreys, the unflinching bull-dog who had 
grappled Frank, and whom I had caused to release his hold in the uncere- 
monious way I did—having his eyes and forehead enveloped under a large 
green shade, put on no doubt to enhance his reward. 

* Jeifreys,” said the Proctor, ‘* Mr. Templeton and I have had some con- 
versation about this affair, and I dare say that you will not disagree any 
more. So 1 would advise you to accompany Mr. Templeton home. Good 
morning to you, Sir.” 

This signal to retire I did not neglect, and accordingly took my leave, and 
left the room, followed by Jeffreys down into the court. There I made an 
arrangement for Jeffreys to come in about an hour to Frank's rooms, where 
1 was to breakfast, and recount my fate to a few men, who were assembled 
there to do honour to my visit. Thither I went immediately, and found 
all ready, save Frank, who was not yet dressed, being, as he complained, 
* cursedly stiff still,” and unable to walk with ease, We sat down without 
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him, and had nearly got half through, when Frank entered, and just at the 
same moment there was a tap at the door, announcing Mr. Jeffreys. 

Frank shuffled off to the sofa, and there seated himself with a handker- 
chief up to his face, for fear of discovering himself to Jeffreys. 

“ Well,” said I, “ Jeffreys, how much do you value your Besiity at 7" 

“ Oh, I don't value my beauty much, Sir; but I hope you won't think 
me unreasonable if I ask for a five-pound note, for I have been most cruelly 
beat about by one or another, I can assure you. Besides, Sir, you will re- 
collect that Jack, my {brother bull-dog, got a most monstracious hiding 
from that infernal little blackguard of a play-chap.” 

(Here the gentleman in the sofa hemmed, coughed, and blew his olfac- 
tory nerve long and loud, while [ bit my lip to keep my countenance in 
order.) 

“ Ah,” continued he, “ I only wish IT could have kept a hold of hima 
little longer ; but somehow or other directly he saw me he took fright at 
some'at or other and let fly slap at poor John, who, being given to asthma, 
got preciously out of wind, and could not come up to the scratch at all— 


“ Well, well,” said I, “ here’s your money; and now can you tell me any 
thing of this play-fellow, for whom I got into all this row? What's become 
of him, do you know ?”’ 

“ No, Sir, that I don't, nor I can't tell what's become of him. _ I seed Mr. 
Richardson to-day, and his people don't know nothing of him at all, they say ; 
but I dare say they do though, and perhaps they don't wish to give him up, 
for most sartainly he would be whipped at the cart-tail next market-day.’ 

Here | thought I saw Frank’s legs quivering, and willing to put an end to 
the conversation, and dismiss Mr. Jeffreys, | added, ‘“ Very proper, indeed ; 
but now, my good fellow, as I have paid you for my fun, I should like to see 
what 1 have been paying for. Let us see how much of your beauty has 
been spoiled. Come, take off your shade—lI dare say it’s all sham.” 

At this he began to take off his shade, saying, “I hav'n’'t much beaut 
to spoil, but it is monstrous unpleasant tobe licked in this way; for though 
I do squint a little * 

“ What !° said I, “ squint, do you ?”’ 

“ Squint, do you ?” cried Frank, jumping up, and crossing the room at a 
hop, and inspecting Humphrey's physiognomy ; “ so he does, by Jove !—the 
very squint, my dear Templeton, that upset me. Here, you old fool, Here's 
a sovereign for you, and mind you never come near me again as long as 
you live ; there, decamp—evaporate,—make yourself scarce.” So saying, he 
handed him, shade and all, out of the room; and that done, threw himself 
on the sofa again quite exhausted, while all save me were lost in amazement 
at his apparently singular conduct. 

“ TI see how it is now,” he said, at length; “it was that infernal fellow's 
eye I caught and took for you; this it was that got me into all this horrid 
pain; and he again fell back. 

The murder was soon told. In his hurry and nervousness he mistook 
Humphrey's real squint for my preconcerted signal ; and blind with horrors, 
knowing scarcely anything of what he did, he commenced a furious attack 
upon the other bull-dog, faneying that he was on the point of seizing him. 

Thus ended our notable plan of amusing ourselves. More properly speak- 
ing, it did not end there, as Frank was the next day declared in a high 
State of fever ; and for many a week did his teeth chatter under the effects of 
a severe attack of ague, while I took my departure from the university, sa- 
tiated with my adventure,—and determined never again to try slack-roping 
at the midsummer fair. 
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DOMESTICITY 5; OR, A DISSERTATION ON SERVANTS. 


I. I nave often thought that there are certain subjects requiring investi- 
gation which appear trite and trivial, yet, in their development, may become 
uncommon and important, This happens when the familiarity of the 
subject, and the obviousness of the matter, have deterred authors from 
composing on topics which might honour their humanity more than 
their genius; and besides, in such investigations, there remains a diff- 
culty to overcome, that one which the poetic legislator of criticism has 
declared—the difficulty of composing with propriety, or with elegance, 
on common things. 

I would court the reader’s indulgence ; but however the present dis- 
sertation be written, it is quite evident that a Dissertation on Servants is 
greatly wanted, and this slight one may serve as a tolerable foundation 
to raise up a better, and I am almost inclined to promise such an one 
myself. A domestic subject which fixes the daily attention, and provokes 
the reiterated complaints of masters and servants, has hitherto found no 
advocates to plead for, nor an honest judge to arbitrate between the 

rties. 

- n the course of this dissertation I shall use the term Domesticity in 
a more enlarged sense than the dictionary strictly limits. It will here 
designate not simply the condition of the servile, but also. what I wish it 
to include,—that family-feeling which might be called the love of the 
house, 


II. Servants are not slaves, as many imagine themselves to be, and 
as ponderous juris-consults seem to opine on the rights of man: for they 
have perplexed themselves by including in the same chapter, on “ the 
Power of Masters,” their notions of slavery and servitude. Slavery is a 
verfect and absolute servitude, where the master’s voice is law, while 

is arm inflicts its penalty. The servant can yield but an imperfect aud 
conditional servitude, formed on a contract regulated by the customs 
and the laws of the country. 

No rights of human nature, no natural equality of man, were ever 
violated in this social compact. The frame of civilized society could 
not keep together without servitude. Savages, who have no servants, 
are actuated by the barbarous principle by which the ancients outraged 
human nature, when they assumed that the authority of the master over 
the slave was established by nature herself; for we see how the strong 
man commands the weak, Servitude corrects this great evil; it is a 
means to protect the feeble from their oppressors, the unfortunate from 
the fortunate, the poor from the rich. Servitude is an exchange of 
labour and honesty for maintenance and salary, Each gives what the 
other wants, A human being, houseless and unprotected, without the 
knowledge of any craft or art, is admitted into a settled abode, and se- 
cures the conveniences for the wants of life. 


IIl. Neither are the grievances of servitude, as servants imagine, 
more disproportionate in their station than those of other avocations 
which appear more free, and are not. A servant has peculiar enjoy- 
ments: freed from the consuming cares which so often lie in the heart 
of his master; his little never made less by the tyranny of events which 
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never reach him, his mind may be joyous, while he who wears no livery 
may possibly labour in a servitude more galling than that of his menial. 
Little has hitherto been attempted to state the real case of servitude, 
Masters continue to find that their domestics are a convenient evil, and 
servants, on their side, deem no better of their masters: both are con- 
vinced that they are necessary to each other; yet no two classes in 
society hold so ill together. 


IV. It is the masters who have written on the servants, for servants 
have rarely had ability, or opportunity to deliver their notions, and to 
open to us their feelings. Placed in a class of degraded inequality, as 
it seems to them, embittered sometimes by oppression or by insult, often 
the sport of reckless caprice, they seem sensible only to the wrongs of 
servitude. Loose principles and traditional prejudices, and a certain 
esprit de corps of ancient standing, must disqualify them for judging their 
own cause; but how many truths could they disclose, how many senti- 
ments would they feel, though they should want the address to demonstrate 
those truths, or to impress on us those sentiments. We require to have 
the results of their experience, to enlarge, and often to correct our own. 
Who can enter into the hidden feelings of persons who by necessity are 
constrained to disguise or to suppress them? A conclave of the livery, 
and a conclave of philosophers, in their discussions and disclosures on 
servitude, night contribute much reciprocal information. The servants, 
intimate with their own obscure concerns, would fail in the wisdom of 
philosophy, and the philosopher would have buta superficial knowledge 
of the secret circle of the servants’-hall. It is only the domestic who 
can reveal the real condition of his confraternity. The governing mo- 
tives of their conduct, however erroneous, we ought to become acquainted 
with, would we remove so many false conceptions generally received, 
and substitute so many true ones which remain unknown. Before ser- 
vants can act justly, they must think rightly, and none think rightly 
whose judgments do not extend beyond their own sphere. 


V. The characteristics of servants have been usually known by the 
broad caricatures of the satirists of every age, and chiefly by the most 

pular—the writers of comedy. According to these exhibitions, we must 
infer that the vices of the menial are necessarily inherent to his condition, 
and consequently that this vast multitude in society remain ever in an irre- 
coverably ungovernable state. We discover only the cunning depreda- 
tor of the household; the tip-toe spy, at all corners—all ear, all eye ; 
the parasitical knave—the flatterer of the follies, and even the eager 
participator of the crimes of his superior. The morality of servants has 
not been improved by the wonderful revelations of Swift's ‘* Direc- 
tions,” where the irony is too refined, while it plainly inculcates the 
practice. This celebrated tract, designed for the instruction of the mas- 
ters, is more frequently thumbed in the kitchen, as a manual for the pro- 
fligate domestic. Servants have acknowledged that some of their base 
doings had been suggested to them by their renowned satirist. 

Bentham imagined, that were all the methods employed by thieves 
and rogues described and collected together, such a compilation of their 
artifices and villanies would serve to put us on our guard. The theorist 
of legislation seems often to forget the metaphysical state of man. 
With the vitiated mind, that latent sympathy of evil which might never 
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have been called forth but by the occasion, has often evinced how too 
close an inspection of crime may grow into criminality itself. Hence it 
is that when some monstrous and unusual crime has been revealed to the 
public, it rarely passes without a sad repetition. A link in the chain of 
the intellect is struck, and a crime is perpetrated which else had not 
occurred, ' 

Listen to the counsels which one of the livery gives a brother, more 
stupid but more innocent than himself. I take the passage from that 
extraordinary Spanish comedy, in twenty-five acts, the ** Spanish Bawd.” 
It was no doubt designed to expose the arts and selfishness of the do- 
mestic, yet we should regret that the * Spanish Bawd” was as gene- 
rally read by servants as Swift's “ Directions.” 


“Serve not your master with this foolish loyalty and ignorant honesty, 
thinking to find firmness on a false foundation, as most of these masters now- 
a-days are. Gain friends, which is a during and lasting commodity ; live 
not on hopes, relying on the vain promises of masters. The masters love 
more themselves than their servants, nor do they amiss, and the like love 
ought servants to bear to themselves. Liberality was lost long ago—re- 
wards are grown outof date. Every one is now for himself, and makes the 
best he can of his servant's service, serving his turn, and therefore they 
ought to do the same, for they are less in substance. Thy master is one 
who befools his servants, and wears them out to the very stumps, looking for 
much service at their hands. Thy master cannot be thy friend, such differ- 
ence is there of estate and condition between you two. 


This passage, written two centuries ago, would find an echo of its 
sentiments in many a modern domestic. These notions are sacred tra- 
ditions among the livery. We may trace them from Terence and 
Plautus, as well as Swift and Mandeville. Our latter great cynic has left 
a frightful picture of the state of the domestics, when it seems “ they 
had experienced professors among them, who could instruct the gra- 
duates in iniquity seven hundred illiberal arts how to cheat, impose 
upon, and find out the blind side of their masters.’ ‘The footmen, in 
Mandeville’s day, had entered into a society together, and made laws to 
regulate their wages, and not to carry burdens above two or three 
pounds weight, and a common fund was provided to maintain any suit at 
law against some rebellious master. This seems to be a confederacy 
which is by no means dissolved, 

Such metropolitan servants, trained in depravity, are incapacitated to 

comprehend how far the personal interests of servants are folded up with 
the interests of the house they inhabit. They are unconscious that they 
have any share in the welfare of the superior, save in the degree that 
the prosperity of the master contributes to the base and momentary pure 
poses of the servant, 


VI. When a slave was deemed not a person, but a thing, marketable 
and transferable, the single principle judged sufficient to regulate the 
mutual conduct of the master and the domestic was, to command and to 
obey. It seems still the sole stipulation exacted by the haughty from 
the menial. But this feudal principle, unalleviated by the just sympa- 
thies of domesticity, deprives authority of its grace, and service ‘of its 
zeal. To be served well, we should be loved a little; the command of 
an excellent master is even grateful, for the good servant delights to be 
useful. The slave repines, and such is the domestic destitute of any per- 
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sonal attachment for his master. He listens but to the loss of his free- 
dom in the sound of the * iron tyrant,” as once a servant called the 
summoning bell. Whoever loved the being they feared? Whoever 
was mindful of the interests of him whose beneficence is only a sacrifice 
to his pomp? The master dresses and wages highly his pampered 
train ; but this is the calculated cost of state-liveries, of men measured by 
a standard, for a Hercules in the hall, or an Adonis for the drawing- 
room; but at those times when the domestic ceases to be an object in 
the public eye, he sinks into an object of sordid economy, or of merci- 
less caprice. His personal feelings are recklessly neglected. He sleeps 
where there is neither light nor air; he is driven when he is already 
exhausted; he begins the work of midnight, and is confined for hours 
with men like himself, who fret, repine, and curse, ‘They have their 
tales to compare together; their unhallowed secrets to disclose. ‘The 
masters and the mistresses pass by them in review, and little deem they 
how oft the malignant glance or the malicious whisper follow their 
airy steps. ‘To shorten such tedious hours, the servants familiarise them- 
selves with every vicious indulgenee, for even the occupation of such 
domestics is little more than a dissolute idleness. <A cell in Newgate 
does not always contain more corruptors than a herd of their servants 
congregated in our winter halls, It is to be lamented that the modes of 
fashionable life demand the most terrible sacrifices of the health, the 
happiness, and the morals of servants. Whoever perceives that he is 
held in no esteem, stands degraded in his own thoughts. ‘The heart of 
the simple throbs with this emotion; but it hardens the villain who would 
rejoice to avenge himself: it makes the artful only the more cunning ; 
it extorts from the sullen a cold unwilling obedience, and it stings even 
the good-tempered into insolence, 

South, as great a wit as a preacher, has separated, by an awful inter- 
val, the superior and the domestic, “ A servant dwells remote from 
all knowledge of his lord’s purposes; he lives as a kind of foreigner 
under the same roof; a domestic, yet a foreigner too.” ‘This exhibits 
a picture of feudal manners, and the title of the master here seems to 
restrict the observation to the aristocratic order, But the progress of 
society in modern Europe has passed through a mighty evolution. The 
power long conferred on one class has found an equilibrium by the 
wealth of another; and in the present more equable diffusion of both, 
those called “ the great,” merely from their position in society, are no 
longer exclusive in the general intercourse. The cumbrous machinery 
of a superstitious etiquette has worn out; that former impassable barrier 
which separated the privileged classes from their inferiors in rank, 
“The great” now enjoy a greater number of domestic hours, are im- 
bued by deeper sympathies, and have adorned the dignity even of an 
ancient name, by soliciting our affections. In this visible change of habits, 
of feelings, of social life, the humble domestic has approximated to, and 
communicates more frequently even with, “ his lord.” The domestic is 
how not always a stranger to “ his lord’s purposes,” but often their faith- 
ful actor—their confidential counsellor—the mirror in which his lordship 
contemplates on his wishes personified. 

This reflection, indeed, would have violated the dignity of the noble 
friend of Swift, Lord Orrery. . His Lordship censures the laugher in 
“ Rabelais’ easy chair” for having directed such intense attention to 
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affairs solely relating to servants. ‘‘ Let him jest with dignity, and let 
him be ironical upon useful subjects, leaving poor slaves to eat their 
porridge, or drink their small beer in such vessels as they shall think 

roper.” This lordly criticism has drawn down the lightning of Sir 
Valter Scott. “ The noble Lord’s feelings of dignity deemed nothing 
worthy of attention that was unconnected with the highest orders of 
society.” Such, in truth, was too long the vicious principle of those 
monopolists of personal distinction, the mere men of elevated rank, 
Lord Chesterfield advises his son not to allow his upper man to doff 
his liver’, though this valet was to attend his person, when the toilette 
Was a Serious avocation requiring a more delicate hand, and a nicer 
person tian him who was to walk before his chair, or climb behind his 
coach. This searching genius of philosophy and les petites modes 
solemnly warned that if ever this man were to cast off the badge of his 
order, he never would resume it. About this period the masters were 
menaced by a sort of servile war. The famous farce of “ High Lile 
below Stairs’? exposed with great happiness the impudence and the de- 
linquencies of the party-coloured clans. It roused them into the most 
barefaced opposition ; and, as ever happens to the few who press unjust 
claims on the many, in the result worked the reform they so greatly 
dreaded. One of the grievances in society was then an anomalous cus- 
tom, for it was only practised in our country, of a guest being highly 
taxed in dining with a family whose establishment admitted of a nume- 
rous train. Watchful of the departure of the guest, this victim had to 
pass along a line of domestics, arranged in the hall, each man presenting 
the visiter with some separate article, of hat, gloves, coat, and cane, 
claiming their * vails.” It would not have been safe to refuse even 
those who, with nothing to present, still held out the hand, for their at- 
tentions to the diner-out—at table! 


VII. The general licentiousness of our metropolitan domestics, freed 
as they are from every personal responsibility in the eye of the law, and 
their vices often screened by the timidity or the charity of their masters, 
is one of the clamorous evils of civilised life—it is the misery of every 
day—and few families are exempt from this prevalent calamity. 

These domestics now form a race ungoverned and apparently ungo- 
vernable. Some philanthropists, who have planned institutions for the 
amelioration of the condition of servitude, have despaired to invent 
means of sufficient force to repress such habitual depravity. Even men 
of the most benevolent natures have been driven to suggest coercive 
measures as their sole remedy, Jonas Hanway, whose days were passed 
in visions, and in acts of beneficence, could only recommend a system 
of domestic legislation by submitting incorrigible servants to the pains 
and penalties of law. Bishop Newton, alarmed at this disorderly mul- 
titude, would subject these disturbers of domestic life to a sort of police, 
resembling the discipline of martial law. De Foe, in an amusing tract 
of “ Everybody’s Business is Nobody's Business,” remonstrating against 
“the pride, insolence, &c.” of servants, could apply no happier remedy 
than a more extended contract for service, to be ratified before a magis- 
trate, which should be cancelled incase the servant should allege sulli- 
cient cause of ill-treatment. The remedies suggested seem almost a3 
bad as the disorders. ‘To invest masters with the absolute power of a 
captain over his soldiers might infringe the personal freedom of the do- 
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mestic ; or putting a servant on trial where the jury should be composed 
all of masters, their awards might be biassed by prepossessions. All 
these writers expected that the law would do what we may more safely 
trust to the operations of moral influence, both in the masters and the 
servants. 

There are two material points which I imagine might be gained by 
a sort of domestic jurisdiction. The one is to restrain the faculty which 
servants now exercise of discharging themselves from all their offices at 
their will; and the other, to provide against that reluctance which mas- 
ters experience in specifying distinctly the moral habits of their servants. 

Unquestionably one of the great grievances of servitude in reality 
wholly falls on the master, ‘The servant can dissolve, as it were by magic, 
the bonds of servitude; and this usually occurs when admonishment or 
reprimand is required. The delinquent cannot be punished for so many 
nameless domestic misdemeanours; the law dare not touch him; and 
often a mistaken sympathy of companionship draws his or her mates 
into the same whirlpool of disobedience. A whole establishment is cast 
into jeopardy ; the happiness of an indulgent master is sacrificed : and 
in reality, here we find that, armed by this absolute power, it is the ser- 
vant who tyrannises. ‘This oracular and magical word, immutable as 
fate, is what they term ‘“ Warning!” The alternative with the master is 
either instantly to pay the servant for not doing his work, or to try his 
temper by keeping an insolent servant during a month. This solemn 
“warning” appears to be nothing more than a custom got up 
among themselves; it is an usurped, not a recorded right. De Foe 
says it rests on no legal foundation—I can discover none; it is not even 
alluded to in Blackstone, nor is the term itself, as appropriated by ser- 
vants, to be found in our classical dictionary. It is unjust that the 
master should remain continually exposed to the mercy of an obdurate 
self-willed domestic. ‘The contract for servitude should be a more so- 
lemn engagement. Prudent servants will be cautious with whom they 
contract; and, indeed, the character of the master is as important to 
the good servant as the reverse; but the contract once formed should 
not be left solely to themselves to dissolve, without assigning a sufficient 
cause, before a parochial jurisdiction, which should be empowered to free 
a domestic from his stipulated tasks, or to send him back to perform them. 

The other great object would be to secure a true, undisguised character 
of the servant. Were these parocuIAL Courts solely dedicated to the 
affairs of pomesrics, they might be a national institution. The chief 
inhabitants of every parish would furnish a gratuitous magistracy ; for 
what honourable man would refuse to devote a single day, at distant 
periods, to occupy a seat on this paternal bench? At this domestic 
tribunal should the master be summoned, and there, on his oath, and 
on the pain of penalty, he should answer the main questions on the 
moral qualities of his discharged servant, and no other, for the ability 
of the servant can only be obtained by a private conference. No ser- 
vant should be hired without this parochial certificate. From this mode 
would result two great advantages. ‘The master must answer, without 
reserve, what at present he often eludes, and even conceals; and when 
the servant comes at length to know that he cannot remove into another 
place without the attestation of the parochial character, he would feel 
the unavoidable necessity of preserving some decency of conduct to enable 
him to go forth a free man, and to secure the means of his livelihood, 
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In the merciful justice of shielding the child of servitude from the 
domestic oppressor, our legislature, in almost every respect, has in- 
clined to favour the servant, and has done nothing for the master. Ser- 
vants unquestionably are subjected to the caprices, or to the violence of 
wayward masters ; but to endure such grievances is, with them, a mere 
affair of calculation. They are conscious they bear their freedom on 
their own lips. The truth is, artful servants do not dislike indiscreet 
masters, for they profit by their impetuous sallies; harsh words are to 
be mollified by indulgences, and a hasty blow may be ready money. It 
cannot be denied that masters have remained wholly unprotected from 
their menials. No punishment is reserved for their ruinous negligence ; 
reckless of the waste committed, the servant may injure the property as 
much as if he robbed it; but how many other serious causes must 
be passed by, unregarded and unpunished? Servants are greatly de- 
ficient in generous emotions, and with them the sense of gratitude 
hardly lasts during the kindness conferred on them. The cold civility 
bordering on insolence ; the obdurate doggedness resisting all expostu- 
lation; the brutal sullenness of the maligant; and, often, the voluble 
blustering of a bullying servant ;—these tyrannize over the timidity or 
the love of quiet in the superior, and are often tolerated from that 
aversion to continual change in the masters, whose experience yields but 
little hope of bettering their condition. The weakness of the master 
becomes the strength of the servant. The ruling power of the house 
has been often usurped by an artful domestic, who, equally skilful and 
remorseless, has practised on the infirmities of a family circle. Sucha 
domestic has depraved the young and wheedled the old; and, while their 
foibles have been studied, they have wanted the sense or the courage to 
shake off the serpent who has coiled about them but to prey on them. 
The extreme case of a domesticophobia has occurred, where the plague 
and torment of servants have induced some, who preferred their repose 
to their convenience, or even their station in society, to break up house- 
keeping. A singular inscription on a Roman tomb records the fate of 
its sad tenant. She wasa matron who, “ for the instruction of posterity, 
testified that she rejoiced to die, that so she might be delivered from the 
slavery of her slaves.” Their daily quarrels and cabals had embittered 
the days of this Roman matron. 

At length you discharge this unsufferable servant; but this is no 
punishment; with alacrity and hope he only gaily shifts the scene to 
perform elsewhere. There is no legal punishment for innumerable 
domestic trespasses. ‘This servant quits you, but claims a character. 
If you send him out into the world with a lost character he is a desti- 
tuted being, and you condemn him to a condition worse than transpor- 
tation. Your humanity is now placed under the dreadful necessity of 
giving a false character !—that is, a character by which he may obtain a 
situation. The false character, for such in reality such characters are, 
is transmitted from one honourable person to another; and, while all 
complain that they are constantly deceived by others, they are them- 
selves carrying on the same deception. I have heard a servant boast 
that le had nearly made the complete circuit of a square and its adjoin- 
ing streets; for in no one place had he been refused a character to 
impede his progress ; yet this was a worthless servant, but an hypocritical 
knave,—who had ever for a chorus something to express his personal 
regard to “ The Family ;"—“ The Family” included the square and the 
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streets where he dexterously pilfered, lied, and intrigued. Thus the in- 
cortigible servant is furnished with a fatal passport into families, and 
still: more practised in the last than in the former place, such tiovices 
become adepts in their vices and their trickery. 


VIII. It is in small communities only that we perceive how the affec- 
tions of the master and the domestic may take root. Look in an ancient 
retired family, whose servants often have been born under the roof they 
inhabit, and where the son is serving where the father still serves, and 
sometimes call the sacred spot of their cradle and their grave, by the 
proud and endearing term of “ Our House.” Observe a town of limited 
extent, where the refined artifices of the metropolis are almost unknown; 
it is in such places that the pater familie looks on the remoter mem- 
bers moving together with an unity of feeling; it is in such places 
that the domestic acts, not oftener prompted by command than by un- 
bidden labours; and such unconstrained service is not like that of those 
who make a show of their diligence to their masters, which has been 
emphatically termed “ Eye-service.” The passion of domesticity is 
intense in-proportion to its contraction. | Inthe great capitals of London 
and Paris it is vague and uncertain; there, mostly, it may be deemed 
“ Lip-service,” or the art of wheedling ;—it is the blaze of kindled 
straw losing itself in air; but, in a more restricted sphere of domestic 
life, it is a clear and constant flame, whose fuel never fails. 

It is among the domestic virtues of the middle classes of life, as the 
residents of an overgrown metropolis would deem these more retired 
families, that we find the servant a participator in the cares of the house- 
hold, and an humble associate with the heads of the family. We dis- 
cover this in whole countries where luxury has not removed the classes 
of society at too wide distances from each other, to deaden their sym- 
pathies. We behold this in agrestic Switzerland among its villages and 
its pastures; in France among its distant provinces ; in Ltaly in some of 
its decayed cities ; and in Germany, where simple manners and strong 
affections mark the inhabitants of certain localities. Holland long 
preserved its primitive customs, and there the love of order promotes 
subordination, though its free institutions have softened the distinctions 
in the ranks of life, and there we find a remarkable evidence of domesticity, 
It is not unusual in Holland for servants to call their masters uncle, their 
mistresses aunt, and the children of the family their cousins, These domes- 
tics participating in the comforts of the family, become naturalised and 
domiciliated, and their extraordinary relatives are often adopted by the 
heart. An heroic effort of these domestics has been recorded; it 
occurred at the burning of the theatre at Amsterdam, where many rushed 
into the flames, and nobly perished in the attempt to save their endeared 
families. 

It is in limited communities that the domestic virtues are most in- 
tense ; all concentrating themselves in their private circles, in such locali- 
ties there is no public,—no public which extorts so many sacrifices from 
the individual. Insular situations are usually remarkable for the warm 
attachment and devoted fidelity of the domestic, and the personal regard 
of families for their servants, ‘This genuine domesticity is strikingly 
displayed in the island of Ragusa, on the coast of Dalmatia; for there 
they provide for the happiness of the humble friends of the house. Boys, 
at an early age, are received into families, educated in writing, reading, 
and arithmetic. Some only quit their abode, in which they were almost 
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born, when tempted by the stirring spirit of maritime enterprise. They 
form a race of men who are much sought after for servants ; and, as | 
have heard, the term applied to them of “ Men of the Gulf” is a sure 
recommendation of character for unlimited trust and unwearying zeal. 
The mode of “providing for the future comforts of their maidens is a 
little incident in the history of benevolence, which we must regret is 
only practised in such limited communities. Malte Brun, in his“ An- 
nales des Voyages,” has painted a scene of this nature which may read 
like some romance of real life The girls, after a service of ten years, 
on one great holiday, an epoch in their lives, receive the ample reward 
of their good conduct. On that happy day, the mistress and all the 
friends of the family prepare for the maiden a sort of dowry or marriage 
portion. Every friend of the house sends some article ; and the mistress 
notes down the gifts that she may return the same on a similar occasion. 
The donations consist of silver, of gowns, of handkerchiefs, and other 
useful articles for a young woman. These tributes of friendship are 
placed beside a silver basin which contains the annual wages of the 
servant; her relatives from the country come, accompanied by music, 
carrying baskets covered with ribbons and loaded with fruits, and other 
rural delicacies. They are received by the master himself, who in- 
vites them to the feast, where the company assemble, and particularly 
the ladies. All the presents are reviewed. The servant introduced, 
kneels to receive the benediction of her mistress, whose grateful task is 
then to deliver a solemn enumeration of her good qualities, concluding 
by announcing to the maiden that having been brought up in the house, 
if it be her choice to remain, from henceforwards she shall be considered 
as one of the family. ‘Tears of affection often fall during this beautiful 
scene of true domesticity, which terminates with a ball for the servants, 
and another for the superiors. ‘The relatives of the maiden return home- 
wards with their joyous musicians; and, if the maiden prefers her old 
domestic abode, she receives an increase of wages, and at a succeeding 
period of six years, another Jubilee provides her second good fortune. 
Let me tell one more story of the influence of this passion of domes- 
ticity in the servant;—its merit equals its novelty. In that inglorious 
attack on Buenos Ayres where our brave soldiers were disgraced by a 
recreant general, the negroes, slaves as they were, joined the inhabitants 
to expel their invaders. On this signal occasion, the city decreed a 
public expression of their gratitude to the negroes, ina sort of triumph, 
and at the same time awarded the freedom of eighty of their leaders. 
One of them having shown his claims to the boon, declaring that to 
obtain his freedom had all his days formed the proud object of his wishes, 
his claim was indisputable ; yet now however, to the amazement of the 
judges, he refused his proffered freedom! The reason he alleged was a 
singular refinement of heartfelt sensibility :— My kind mistress,” said 
the negro, *‘ once wealthy, has fallen into misfortunes in her infirm 
old age. I work to maintain her, and at intervals of leisure she leans 
on my arm to take the evening air. I will not be tempted to abandon 
her, and I renounce the hope of freedom that she may know she possesses 
a slave who never will quit her side.”’ ° 
Although I have been travelling out of Europe to furnish some striking 
illustrations of the powerful emotion of domesticity, it is not that we 
are without instances in the private history of families among ourselves. 
| have known more than one where the servant has chosen to live with- 
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out wages, rather than quit the master or the mistress in their decayed 
fortunes ; and another where the servant cheerfully worked to support 
her old lady to her last day. 

Surely customs such as those we have just seen, of which we have 
none, tend to strengthen the local attachment of servants, associate 
them with the interests and prosperity of the house, and inspire that 
mutual confidence which now rarely subsists between the master and the 
domestic. Would we look on a very opposite mode of servitude, turn 
to the United States. No system of servitude was ever so preposterous, 
Acrude notion of popular freedom in the equality of ranks abolished 
the very designation of ‘ servant,” substituting the fantastic term of 
“helps.” If there be any meaning left in this barbarous neologism, 
their aid amounts to little: their engagements are made by the week, 
and they often quit their domicile without the slightest intimation. The 
family must as often look to themselves to perform their household af- 
fairs, as to their “helps.” Here is a race of domestics, unworthy of 
the title, who quit you in the caprice of the moment, and wlio stub- 
bornly refuse any positive improvement by alleging, as I have been in- 
formed, that ‘* they will only work as their fathers taught them.” The 
importation of servants from England has been frequently tried; but, in 
the contagion of a false notion of independence, the English servant 
soon degenerates into the American “help.” In such an uncivilized 
state of servitude the influence of domesticity ceases, There is no link 
to hold the parties together ; the weekly contract prevents all future 
kindness ; the momentary freak which discharges them from all their 
duties, any confidence; and ‘ the help” remains, wherever this fugitive 
servant is found, a stranger in the household. 


IX. We dare not hope amidst the contagion of a great metropolis, 
and the graduated initiations into a system of depravity, that servants 
will cease to conceive that their interests are distinct from those of their 
employers; or that they can form any personal attachment who imagine 
that a change of place is an advancement in life. On such a cold and 
lean soil the emotions of domesticity wither, and can never take root in 
the master or the menial. 

In all isolated bodies of persons there ever will be an esprit de corps, 
and it is not less observable in servants than in the highest orders of society. 
The hour which covers the man by his livery makes him free of his 
company: by this badge he is initiated into the mysteries of the craft ; 
he is recognized by his comrades as a true brother. Instant friendships 
and rapid confidences kindle the mutual intercourse of men, who, within 
a few hours, were strangers to each other. The common cause opens 
their communication. Murmurs are echoed ; bitter jests are the merri- 
ment of the miserable; and the sore feelings of servitude are avenged 
when they exult in those practical arts by which they seem to level their 
superiors, and, by their cunning, balance the inequality of fortune. 

In every domestic establishment, small as well as great, there are 
usually found two distinct systems of politics running counter to each 
other, which we may call the Parlour and the Kitchen Interests. There 
is the general alliance of silent connivance ; there is the secret em 
made between certain parties ; and if, in the whole brother and sisterhood, 
an honest domestic should be guilty of an act of treason, even he must 
endure this pang of conscience,—whether he commits the greater crime 
in betraying his companion or his master? At all events, he knows 
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that if ‘he betrays the republic, he stands a hated and ex¢éommunicated 
being ; there is no companionship in the silence of his mates ; there is no 
rest for the sole of his foot. 

Whether, in reality, it serves the designs of either of the parties that 
there should exist such opposed interests under the same roof, is a ques- 
tion involving many complicated points: crossing interests must be 
adjusted ; and some obscure princip! es must be cleared up before we can 
fairly arbitrate between the parties themselves. This subject itself 
might furnish a dissertation, which 1 beg to waive. 

Of these contending politics of the parlour and.the kitchen, some 
have been so fully convinced that they have employed a sort of preven- 
tive policy to break this general confederacy on the side of the domestics. 
They have placed at the head of the household a dragon, of either sex, 
whose ill- -temper, at perpetual variance with the fellow-serv ants, is wate che 
ful out of spite ; tattling informers and insinuating spies are encouraged: 
the house is a hell. One great art in the government of servants has 
consisted in fomenting divisions among them. This, indeed, is the tactic 
of a higher despotism than that of domestic life, but it is of an ancient 
date. Cato, the censor, was intent on contrivances to keep up some 
quarrel among his servants, dreading lest a good understanding among 
them would promote their general collusion. This sage was indeed so 
jealous of the policy of the parlour and the kitchen systems, that he 
furbid his domestics all communication with other servants. They were 
never suffered to enter a house unless despatched on a message; and, 
whenever they were asked how Cato was employed, gave one eternal 
anawer, that * They did not know.’ He ordered them to be always 
busied in the house, or to sleep ; and he preferred those whu often slept, 
for these usually worked more cheerfully, and were more tractable, than 
the more live ly, who were apt to hatch some mischief in their restle $8 
leisure. -Were parade not preferred to utility, how many families might 
now rejoice to cast many of their lounging domestics into the innocence 
of sleep ! 

X. In the interior of families, servants unavoidably witness scenes 
and note circumstances which many would conceal even from intimate 
friendships. They listen to conversations, which they accidentally gather 
up; and, in gener ral, servants are endow ed with a keener discernment of 
the characters in the parlour than the parlour suspects. We say a keener 
discernment ; for, to judge by the unreserved manner families generally 
conduct the ymselves before their servants-in-waiting, we must conc lude 
that they imagine their domestics are mere automatical figures, who are 
made to come in and go out for the purpose of performing certain move- 
ments, without being “capable of receiving any impressions by the ear 
and the eye. The amusing disposition which servants indulge by listen- 
ing to the quests during meals was ingeniously turned to some use by 
the learned translator of Epictetus. She took that opportunity of en- 
gaging their attention to important points. As she possessed the art 
of alluring by instruction, she won their hearts. In the families she 
visited, the servants displayed the most zealous attention to the moral 
levislator of the table. lady of high rank declared that she attributed 
much of the general Pood conduct of her servants to their liste ning to 
these conversations. 

Far different, however, are the conversations to which our domestics 
are accustomed, They hear at table unpremeditated conversations, which 
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are a school for them, whence they may learn all the egregious follies, 
the ostentatious infirmities, and often the depravity of the state of mo- 
rality among their superiors. ‘The most secret anecdotes are no longer 
secret; the wildest extravagancies are curiously admired ; and the wait- 
ing auditors are initiated into matters in which they should not be con- 
cerned, but which their pride, their vanity, and often their very igno- 
rance, affect to hold as affairs in which they stand deeply interested and 
are best informed about. 

As the master and the mistress are the great concentrating objects 
on which the main affairs of the house are revolving, these two vast 
luminaries become the incessant studies of the imagination of the do- 
mestics who are nearest to them. They require no telescope to observe 
the dark spots, or the gathering clouds passing over the variable face 
which governs their atmosphere. The looks—the voice—the change of 
colour in the countenance—an involuntary exclamation—some acci- 
dental incident,—these domestics are apt, wrongly or rightly, to com- 
bine with their silent notices. ‘The master and the mistress are under a 
surveillance: the lady’s maid reports her three observations at the toi- 
lette—at morning-rising, at dressing, and at bed-time; the intermediate 
hours fall under the scrutiny of the lady’s footman and the gentleman’s 
valet, ‘They compare notes, and then follow revelations and prophecies. 

These are domestics who grow familiar, unsuspected by the person- 
ages themselves, with the humours, the indulgencies, and the sorrows of 
their twenty-four hours. Few philosophers would rival the well-traineds 
up domestics in their conception of the characters of the heads of the 
family. ‘* Were I ordered,” said a witty writer, ‘‘ for the public good, 
to inscribe on the doors of great houses the characters of the inhabit- 
ants, | would not write miserl y—generous—gentle— passionate—prude 
~—coquette, without having first consulted the anti-chambers.” Even 
then, it might be necessary to allow of a Saturnalia to get at not only 
truth, but the whole truth. The Saturnalia indeed was an extraordinary 
invention—it emancipated the slave only for a single day. At least this 
custom fixed one day in the year when the masters might learn some- ° 
thing of themselves from the mouths of their servants. And valued 
indeed will ever be the praise of masters from servants; the praise 
from those humble lips is more than precious—coarse as may be the 
workmanship, it is the golden meed of domestic virtue. Who would 
not court the suffrage of so intimate a witness of the privacy of a man’s 
life? Who would not confide in the sincerity of the man when autho- 
rised by the testimony of an honest menial ? 


XI. Let none, in the plenitude of pride and egotism, imagine that 
they exist independent of the virtues of their domestics. The good 
conduct of the servant stamps a character on the master. In the sphere 
of domestic life they must frequently come in contact with them. On 
this subordinate class, how much the happiness and even thie welfare of 
the master may rest! The gentle oflices of servitude began in his 
cradle, and await him at all seasons and all spots, in pleasure or in 
peril. Feelingly observes Sir Walter Scott, ‘In a free country an 
individual’s happiness is more immediately connected with the personal 
character of his valet than with that of the monarcl: himself.” Let the 
reflection not be deemed extravagant, if I venture to add, that the habi- 
tual obedience of a devoted servant is a more immediate source of per- 
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sonal comfort than even the delightfulness of friendship and the tender- 
ness of relatives,—for these are but periodical ; but the unbidden zeal of 
the domestic, intimate with our habits, and patient of our waywardness, 
labours for us at all hours. It is those feet which hasten to us in our 
solitude ; it is those hands which silently administer to our wants. At 
what period of life are even the great exempt froin the gentle offices of 
servitude ? 


XII. Faithful servants have never been commemorated by more 
heartfelt affection than by those whose pursuits require a perfect freedom 
from domestic cares. Persons of sedentary occupations, and undis- 
turbed habits, abstracted from the daily business of life, must yield un- 
limited trust to the honesty, while they want the hourly attentions, and 
all the cheerful zeal of the thoughtful domestic. The mutual affections 
of the master and the servant have often been exalted into a compa- 
nionship of feelings. 

When Madame de Genlis heard that Pore had raised a monument 
not only to his father and to his mother, but also to the faithful servant 
who had nursed his earliest years, she was so suddenly struck by the 
fact, that she declared that ** This monument of gratitude is the more 
remarkable for its singularity, as I know of no other instance.” Our 
church-yards would have afforded her a vast number of tomb-stones 
erected by grateful masters to faithful servants; and a closer intimacy 
with the domestic privacy of many public characters might have dis- 
played the same splendid examples. The one which appears to have so 
strongly affected her may be found on the east end of the outside of the 
parish church of Twickenham. The stone bears this inscription :— 

To the memory of Mary Beach, 
who died November 5, 1725, aged 78. 
Alexander Pope, 
whom she nursed in his infaney, 
and constantly attended for thirty-eight years, 
Erected this stone 
In gratitude to a faithful Servant. 


The original portrait of Surnsrone was the votive gift of a master 
to his servant; for on its back, written by the poet’s own hand, is the 
following dedication :—* This picture belongs to Mary Cutler, given 
her by her Master, William Shenstone, January Ist, 1754, in acknow- 
ledgment of her native genius, her magnanimity, her tenderness, and 
her fidelity—W.S.” We might refer to many similar evidences of 
the domestic gratitude of such masters to old and attached servants. 
Some of these tributes may be familiar to most readers. The solemn 
author of the “ Night Thoughts’ inscribed an epitaph over the grave 
of his man-servant ; the caustic Girrorp poured forth an effusion to the 
memory of a female servant, fraught with a melancholy tenderness which 
his muse rarely indulged, 

Even the throne has not been too far removed from this sphere of 
humble humanity ; for we discover in St. George’s Chapel a mural monu- 
ment, erected by order of one of our late Sovereigns, as the memorial 
for a female servant of a favourite daughter. The inscription is a tribute 
of domestic affection in a royal bosom, where an attached servant be- 
came a cherished inmate :— 
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King George IIT. 

caused to be interred near this place 

The body of Mary Gascoigne, 

Servant to the Princess Amelia, 
And this stone 
to be inscribed in testimony of his grateful sense 

of the faithful services and attachment 

of an amiable young woman 

to 
his beloved Daughter. 


This deep emotion for the tender offices of servitude is not peculiar 
to the refinement of our manners or to modern Europe: it is not the 
charity of Christianity alone which has hallowed this sensibility, and 
confessed this equality of affection, which the domestic may participate. 
Monumental inscriptions, raised by grateful masters to the merits of their 
slaves, have been preserved in the great collections of Graevius and Gruter. 


XIII. Even in the analyzing severity of judicial arbitration on the 
rights of master and servant, the emotions of our nature have been re- 
cognized by the legislator; and in the relative stations of these parties, 
in law, their persons and their acts are rendered identical, and the one is 
no longer separable from the other. ‘The master may justify an assault 
in defence of his servant, as a servant may in defence of his master. 
The legal argument is, that the master possesses a property in the ser- 
vices of his servant, and he is wronged if deprived of them; and the 
servant for the hire he receives has tacitly stipulated to protect the inte- 
rests of the master, and consequently to defend his freedom. But in 
this legal decision, where an assault is justified, has the sage expounder 
of the law deduced the eflicient motive which prompts the master to 
defend the servant, and the servant to protect the master? Would the 
mere abstract sense of property in the services of his domestic animate 
the courage of the master, or the obscure reference implied by a tacit 
contract arouse the zeal of the servant’ We may appeal to a more 
genial source for the justification of such an assault, in its moral causes, 
—in those affections of domesticity which link toge thier the hearts of the 
master and the servant,—deprived of which the vague notions of property 
which the one may entertain, and of hire which the other receives, 
would but coldly lift the arm of either. 

The master is answerable forthe actof his servant. In the daily cur- 
rent of affairs, whatever business a servant usually transacts, or whatever 
he is permitted to do, in law, his act becomes the act of the master ; for 
the uninterrupted repetition of the acts of the servant cnn only beascribed 
to the command of his master, and the principle that what ‘he does by 
another he does himself,’ So close and sacred is the domestic brother- 
hood held between these parties, that any one hiring, or seducing away, 
a servant in the actual service of another, is liable to an action for 
damages. ‘The Jaw has firmly knotted this mutual tie of domesticity, 
however few are conscious of its influence, and however slight the 
connexion which now exists between master and servant, amidst the 
relaxed manners of a great capital—and continually removed as they 
are from each other, bound by no tie, and governed by no principle. 
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JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD BYRON, 
BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON.* NO. VI. 


Byron continually reverts to Sir Walter Scott, and always in terms 
of admiration for his genius, and affection for his good qualities ; he 
says that he never gets up from the perusal of one of his works, 
without finding himself ina better disposition, and that he generally reads 
his novels three times. ‘‘ I find such a just mode of thinking, (said 
Byron,) that I could fill volumes with detached thoughts from Scott, all, 
and each, full of truth and beauty. Then how good are his definitions, 
Do you remember, in ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ where he says, ‘ Presence 
of mind is courage. Real valour consists, not in being insensible to 
danger, but in being prompt to confront and disarm it.’ How true is 
this, and what an admirable distinction between moral and physical 
courage !” 

I complimented him on his memory, and he added :—x‘* My memory 
is very retentive, but the passage I repeated | read this morning for the 
third time. How applicable to Scott’s works is the observation made 
by Madame du Deffand on Richardson’s Novels, in one of her letters to 
Voltaire : * La morale y est en action, et n'a jamais été traitée d’une 
maniére plus intéressante. On meurt d’envie d’étre parfait aprés cette 
lecture, et l'on croit que rien n'est si ais¢,’ I think,’’ continued Byron, 
after a pause, ** that Scott is the only very successful genius that could 
be cited as being as generally beloved as a man as he is admired as an 
author; and, I must add, he deserves it, for he is so thoroughly good- 
natured, sincere, and honest, that he disarms the envy and jealousy his 
extraordinary genius must excite. I hope to mect Scott once more 
before I die; for, worn out as are my affections, he still retains a strong 
hold on them.” 

There was something highly gratifying to the feelings in witnessing 
the warmth and cordiality that Byron’s countenance and manner dis- 
played when talking of Sir W. Scott; it proved how capable he was of 
entertaining friendship,—a sentiment of which he so frequently professed 
to doubt the existence: but in this, as on many other points, he never 
did himself justice ; and the turn for ridicule and satire implanted in 
‘is nature led him to indulge in observations in which his real feelings 
had no share. Circumstances had rendered Byron suspicious; he was 
apt to attribute every mark of interest or good-will shown to him as 
emanating from vanity, that sought gratification by a contact with his 
poetical celebrity; this encouraged his predilection for hoaxing, ridiculing, 
and doubting friends and friendship. But as Sir W. Scott’s own well- 
earned celebrity put the possibility of such a motive out of the question, 


* Continued from page 544, vol, xxxv. 
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Byron yielded to the sentiment of friendship in all its force for him, and 
never named him but with praise and affection, Byron’s was a proud 


mind, that resisted correction, but that might easily be led by kindness ; 


his errors had been so severely punished, that he became reckless and 
misanthropic, to avenge the injustice he had experienced ; and, as mis- 
anthropy was foreign to his nature, its partial indulgence produced 
the painful state of being continually at war with his better feelings, and 
of rendering hii dissatisfied with himself and others, 

Taiking of the effects that ingratitude and disappointments produced 
on the character of the individual who experienced them, Byron said, 
that they invariably soured the nature of the person, who, when reduced 
to this state of acidity, was decried as a cynical, ill-natured brute. 
“ People wonder (continued he) that a man is sour who has been 
feeding on acids all his life. The extremes of adversity and prosperity : 
produce the same effects; they harden the heart, and enervate the mind; 
they render a person so selfish, that, occupied solely with his own pains or 
pleasures, he ceases to feel for others ; hence, as sweets turn to acids as 
well as sours, excessive prosperity may produce the same consequences 

as adversity.” 

His was a nature to be bettered by prosperity, and to be rendered 
obstinate by adversity. He invoked Stoicism to resist injustice, but its 
shield repelled not a single blow aimed at his peace, while its appear- 
ance deprived him of the sympathy for which his heart yearned. Let 
those, who would judge with severity the errors of this wayward child of 
genius, look back at his days of infancy and youth, and ask themselves 
whether, under such unfavourable auspices, they could have escaped the 
defects that tarnish the lustre of his fame,—defects rendered more -ob- 
vious by the brightness they partially obscured, and which, without that 
brightness, had pethaps never been observed. 

An eagle confined in a cage could not have been more displaced than 
was Byron in the artificial and conventional society that disgusted him 
with the world; like that daring bird, he could fearlessly soar high, and 
contemplate the sun, but he was unfit for the busy haunts of men; and 
he, whose genius could people a desert, pined in the solitude of crowds. 
The people he saw resembled not the creatures his fancy had formed, 
and, with a heart yearning towards his fellow men, pride and a false 
estimate of mankind repelled him from seeking their sympathy, though 
it deprived them not of his, as not all his assumed Stoicism could con- 
ceal the kind feelings that spontaneously showed themselves when the 
misfortunes of others were named. Byron warred only with the vices 
and follies of his species ; and if he had a bitter jest and biting sarcasm 
for these, he had pity and forbearance for affliction, even though deserved, 
and forgot the cause in the effect. Misfortune was sacred in his eyes, 
aud seemed to be the last link of the chain that connected him with 
his fellow-men, I remember hearing a person in bis presence revert 
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to the unhappiness of an individual known to all the party present, and, 
having instanced some proofs of the unhappiness, observe that the per- 
son was not to be pitied, for he had brought it on himself by misconduct. 
I shall never forget the expression of Byron’s face; it glowed with 
indignation, and, turning to the person who had excited it, he said, * If, 
as you say, this heavy misfortune has been caused by ’s misconduct, 
then is he doubly to be pitied, for he has the reproaches of conscience 
to embitter his draught. Those who have lost what is considered the 
right to pity in losing reputation and self-respect, are the persons who 
stand most in need of commiseration; and yet: the charitable feelings 
of the over-moral would deny them this boon: reserving it for those on 
whom undeserved misfortunes fall, and who have that within which ren- 
ders pity superfluous, have also respect to supply its place. Nothing so 
completely serves to demoralize a man as the certainty that he has lost the 
sympathy of his fellow-creatures ; it breaks the last tie that binds him to 
humanity, and renders him reckless and irreclaimable. This (continued 
Byron) is my moral; and this it is that makes me pity the guilty and 
respect the unfortunate.” 

While he spoke, the earnestness of his manner, and the increased 
colour and animation of his countenance, bore evident marks of the 
sincerity of the sentiments he uttered: it was at such moments that his 
native goodness burst forth, and pages of misanthropic sarcasms could 
not efface the impression they left behind, though he often endeavoured 
to destroy such impressions by pleasantries against himself. 

** When you go to Naples you must make acquaintance with Sir Wil- 
liam Drummond (said Byron), for he is certainly one of the most erudite 
men, and admirable philosophers now living. He has all the wit of Vol- 
taire, with a profundity that seldoms appertains to wit, and writes so for- 
cibly, and with such elegance and purity of style, that his works possess a 
peculiar charm. Have you read his *‘ Academical Questions?” if not, 
get them directly, and I think you will agree with me, that the Preface 
to that work alone would prove Sir William Drummond an admirable 
writer. He concludes it by the following sentence, which I think one 
of the best in our language :—*‘ Prejudice may be trusted to guard the 
outworks for a short space of time, while Reason slumbers in the citadel ; 
but if the latter sink into a lethargy, the former will quickly erect a 
standard for herself. Philosophy, wisdom, and liberty, support each 
other; he, who will not reason, is a bigot ; he, who cannot, is a fool; 
and he, who dares not, is a slave.’ Is not the passage admirable ? (con- 
tinued Byron) ; how few could have written it, and yet how few read 
Drummond's works! they are too good to be popular. His ‘ Odin’ is 
really a fine poem, and has some passages that are beautiful, but it is so 
little read that it may be said to have dropped still-born from the press, 
a mortifying proof of the bad taste of the age. His transiation of 
Persius is not only very literal, but preserves much of the spirit of the 
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original, a merit that, let me tell you, is very rare at present, when 
translations have about as much of the spirit of the original as cham- 
paigne diluted with three parts of water, may be supposed to retain of 
the pure and sparkling wine. Translations, for the most part, resemble 
imitations, where the marked defects are exaggerated, and the beauties 
passed over, always excepting the imitations of Mathews, (continued 
Byron,) who seems to have continuous chords in his mind, that vibrate 
to those in the minds of others, as he gives not only the look, tones, and 
manners of the persons he personifies, but the very train of thinking, 
and the expressions they indulge in; and, strange to say, this modern 
Proteus succeeds best when the imitated is a person of genius, or great 
talent, as he seems to identify himself with him. His imitation of 
Curran can hardly be so called—it is a continuation, and is inimitable. 
I remember Sir Walter Scott’s observing that Mathews’ imitations were 
of the mind, to those who had the key; but as the majority had it not, 
they were contented with admiring those of the person, and pronounced 
him a mimic who ought to be considered an accurate and philosophic 
observer of human nature, blessed with the rare talent of intuitively identi- 
fying himself with the minds of others. But, to return to Sir Wm. Drum- 
mond, (continued Byron,) he has escaped all the defects of translators, 
and his Persius resembles the original as nearly in feeling and sentiment 
as two languages so dissimilar in idiom will admit. Translations almost 
always disappoint me; I must, however, except Pope’s ‘ Homer,’ which 
has more of the spirit of Homer than all the other translations put 
together *, and the Teian bard himself might have been proud of the 
beautiful odes which the Irish Anacreon has given us, 

“* Of the wits about town, I think (said Byron) that George Colman 
was one of the most agreeable; he was toujours prét, and after two or 
three glasses of champaigne, the quicksilver of his wit mounted to beau 
fixe. Colman has a good deal of tact; he feels that convivial hours 
were meant for enjoyment, and understands society so well, that he never 
obtrudes any private feeling, except hilarity, into it. His jokes are all 
good, and readable, and flow without effort, like the champaigne that 
often gives birth to them, sparkle after sparkle, and brilliant to the last, 
Then one is sure of Colman, (continued Byron,) which is a great comfort ; 
for to be made to cry when one had made up one’s mind to laugh, is a triste 
affair. I remember that this was the great drawback with Sheridan; a 
little wine made him melancholy, and his melancholy was contagious ; 
for who could bear to see the wizard, who could at will command smiles 
or tears, yield to the latter without sharing them, though one wished 
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.* This was indeed carrying his admiration of Pope to an extreme. It is impos- 
tible to conceive anything more foreign not only from Homer, but from the spirit 
of all ns pee than Pope's translation—in fact, it has the air of an imitation 
from a F. paraphrase ! 4 
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that the exhibition had been less public ? My feelings were never more 
excited than while writing the Monody on Sheridan,—every word that I 
wrote came direct from the heart. Poor Sherry! what a noble mind 
was in him overthrown by poverty! and to see the men with whom he 
had passed his life, the dark souls whom his genius illumined, rolling in 
wealth, the Sybarites whose slumbers a crushed rose-leaf would have 
disturbed, leaving him to die on the pallet of poverty, his last moments 
disturbed by the myrmidons of the law. Oh! it was enough to disgus: 
one with human nature, but above all with the nature of those who, pro- 
fessing liberality, were so little acquainted with its twin-sister gene- 
rosity. 

“ T have seen poor Sheridan weep, and good cause had he (continued 
Byron). Placed by his transcendent talents in an elevated sphere, without 
the means of supporting the necessary appearance, to how many huni- 
liations must his fine mind have submitted, ere he had arrived at the 
state in which I knew him, of reckless jokes to pacify creditors of a 
morning, and alternate smiles and tears of an evening, round the boards 
where ostentatious dulness called in his aid to give a zest to the wine 
that often maddened him, but could not thaw the frozen current of 
their blood. Moore’s Monody on Sheridan (continued Byron) was a 
fine burst of generous indignation, and is one of the most powerful . 
of his compositions. It was as daring as my ‘ Avatar,’ which was bold 
enough, and God knows, true enough, but I have never repented it. 
Your countrymen behaved dreadfully on that occasion ; despair may 
support the chains of tyranny, but it is only baseness that can sing and 
dance in them, as did the Irish on the ’s visit. But I see you would 
prefer another subject, so let us talk of something else, though this 
cannot be a humiliating one to you personally, as I know your husband 
did not make one among the rabble at that Saturnalia. 

“The Irish are strange people (continued Byron), at one moment 
overpowered by sadness, and the next elevated to joy; impressionable 
as heated wax, and like it, changing each time that it is warmed. The 
dolphin, when shone upon by the sun, changes not its hues more fre- 
quently than do your mobile countrymen, and this want of stability will 
leave them long what centuries have found them—slaves. I liked them 
before the degradation of 1822, but the dance in chains disgusted me. 
What would Grattan and Curran have thought of it? and Moore, 
why struck he not the harp of Erin to awaken the slumbering souls of 
his supine countrymen ?” 

To those who only know Byron as an author, it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to convey a just impression of him asa man. In him 
the elements of good and evil were so strongly mixed, that an error 
could not be detected that was not allied to some good quality; and his 
fine qualities, and they were many, could hardly be separated from the 
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faults that sullied them. In bestowing on Byron a genius as versatile 
as it was brilliant and powerful, Nature had not denied him warmth of 
heart, and the kind affections that beget, while they are formed to repay 
friendship; but a false beau ideal that he had created for himself, and a wish 
of exciting wonder, led him into a line of conduct calculated to lower him 
in the estimation of superficial observers, who judge from appearances, 
while those who had opportunities of judging him more nearly, and 
who made allowance for his besetting sin, (the assumption of vices and 
errors, that he either had not, or exaggerated the appearance of,) found 
in him more to admire than censure, and to pity than condemn. In his 
severest satires, however much of malice there might be in the expres- 
sion, there was little in the feeling that dictated them; they came from 
the imagination and not from the heart, for in a few minutes after he 
had unveiled the errors of some friend or acquaintance, he would call 
attention to some of their good qualities with as much apparent pleasure 
as he had dwelt on their defects. A nearly daily intercourse of ten 
weeks with Byron left the impression on my mind, that if an extraor- 
dinary quickness of perception prevented his passing over the errors of 
those with whom he came in contact, and a natural incontinence of 
speech betrayed him into an exposure of them,—a candour and good- 
nature, quite as remarkable, often led him to enumerate their virtues, and 
to draw attention to them. It may be supposed, that with such powerful 
talents, there was less excuse for the attacks he was in the habit of 
making on his friends and acquaintances ; but those very talents were 
the cause ; they suggested a thousand lively and piquant images to his 
fancy, relative to the defects of those with whom he associated, and he 
had not self-command sufficient to repress the sallies that he knew must 
show at once his discrimination and talents for ridicule, and amuse his 
hearers, however they might betray a want of good-nature and sin- 
cerity, 

There was no premeditated malignity in Byron’s nature; though 
constantly in the habit of exposing the follies and vanity of his friends, 
I never heard him blacken their reputation, and I never felt an unfa- 
vourable impression from any of the censures he bestowed, because I 
saw they were aimed at follies, and not character. He used frequently 
to say that people hated him more for exposing their follies than if he 
had attacked their moral characters, adding, ‘* Such is the vanity of 
human nature, that men would prefer being defamed to being ridiculed, 
and would much sooner pardon the first than the second. There is 
much more folly than vice in the world (said Byron). The appearance 
of the latter is often assumed by the dictates of the former, and people 
pass for being vicious who are only foolish. I have seen such examples 
(continued he) of this in the world, that it makes one rather incredulous 
a8 to the extent of actual vice; but I can believe any thing of the capa- 
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bilities of vanity and folly, having witnessed to what length they can go. 
I have seen women compromise their honour (in appearance only) for 
the triumph (and a hopeful one) of rivalling some contemporary belle ; 
and men sacrifice theirs, in reality, by false boastings for the gratifica- 
tion of vanity. All, ali is vanity and vexation of spirit (added he) ; the 
first being the legitimate parent of the second, an offspring that, school 
it how you will, is sure to turn out a curse to its parent.” 

** Lord Blessington has been talking to me about Mr. Galt (said Lord 
Byron), and tells me much good of him. I am pleased at finding he 
is as amiable a man as his recent works prove him to be a clever and 
intelligent anthor. WhenI knew Galt, years ago, I was not in a frame 
of mind to form an impartial opinion of him; his mildness and equani- 
mity struck me even then ; but, to say the truth, his manner had not de- 
ference enough for my then aristocratical taste, and finding I could not 
awe him into a respect sufficiently profound for my sublime self, either 
as a peer oran author, I felt a little grudge towards him that has now 
completely worn off. There is a quaint humour and observance of cha- 
racter in his novels that interest me very much, and when he chooses to 
be pathetic he fools one to his bent, for I assure you the ‘ Entail’ be- 
guiled me of some portion of watery humours, yclept tears, ‘ albeit 
unused to the melting mood.’ What | admire particularly in Galt’s 
works (continued Byron) is, that with a perfect knowledge of human 
nature and its frailties and legerdemain tricks, he shows a tenderness 
of heart which convinces one that Ais is in the right place, and he has a 
sly caustic humour that is very amusing. All that Lord Blessington has 
been telling me of Galt has made me reflect on the striking difference 
between his (Lord B.’s) nature and my own, I had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of judging Galt, being shut up on board ship with him for some 
days; and though I saw he was mild, equal, and sensible, I took no 
pains to cultivate his acquaintance further than I should with any com- 
monplace person, which he was not; and Lord Blessington in London, 
with a numerous acquaintance, and ‘all appliances to boot,’ for choosing 
and selecting, has found so much to like in Galt, malgré the difference 
of their politics, that his liking has grown into friendship. 

“IT must say that I never saw the milk of human kindness over- 
flow in any nature to so great a degree, as in Lord Blessington’s 
(continued Byron). I used, before I knew him well, to think that 
Shelley was the most amiable person I ever knew, but I now think 
that Lord B. bears off the palm, for he has been assailed by all the 
temptations that so few can resist, those of unvarying prosperity, and 
has passed the ordeal victoriously, a triumphant proof of the extraordi- 
nary goodness of his nature, while poor Shelley had been tried in the 
school of adversity only, which is not such a corrupter as is that of 
prosperity. If Lord B. has not the power, Midas-like, of turning what- 
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ever he touches into gold (continued Byron), he has at least that of 
turning all into good. I, alas! detect only the evil qualities of those 
that approach me, while he discovers the good. It appears to me, that the 
extreme excellence of his own disposition prevents his attributing evil 
to others ; I do assure you (continued Byron), I have thought better of 
maukind since I have known him intimately.” The earnestness of By- 
ron’s manner convinced me that he spoke his real sentiments relative to 
Lord B., and that his commendations were not uttered with a view of 
gratifying me, but flowed spontaneously in the honest warmth of the 
moment. A long, daily and hourly knowledge of the person he praised, 
has enabled me to judge of the justice of the commendation, and Byron 
never spoke more truly than when he pronounced Lord B.’s a faultless 
nature. While he was speaking, he continually looked back, for fear 
that the person of whom he spoke should overhear his remarks, as he 
was riding behind, ata little distance from us. 

“ Is Lady as restless and indefatigable as ever? (asked Byron) 
—She is an extraordinary woman, and the most thorough-paced ma- 
nceuvrer I ever met with; she cannot make or accept an invitation, or 
perform any of the common courtesies of life, without manoeuvring, and has 
always. some plan in agitation, to which all her acquaintance are subser- 
vient, This is so evident, that she never approached me that I did not 
expect her to levy contributions on my muse, the only disposable pro- 
perty I possessed ; and I was as surprised as grateful. at finding it was 
not pressed into the service for compassing some job, or accumplishing 
some mischief. Then she passes for being clever, when she is only 
cunning, though her life has been passed in giving the best proof of 
want of cleverness, that of intriguing to carry points not worth intriguing 
for, and that must‘have occurred in the natural course of events without 
any manoeuvring on her part. Cleverness and cunning are incompatible 
—I never saw them united; the latter is the resource of the weak, 
and is only natural to them: children and fools are always cunning, but 
clever people never. The world, or rather the persons who compose it, 
are so indolent, that when they see great personal activity, joined to 
indefatigable and unshrinking exertion of tongue, they conclude that 
such effects must proceed from adequate causes, never reflecting that 
real cleverness requires not such aids; but few people take the trouble 
of analyzing the actions or motives of others, and least of all when such 
others have no envy-stirring attractions. On this account Lady ’s 
manceuvres are set down to cleverness; but when she was young and 
pretty they were less favourably judged. Women of a certain age (con- 

tinued Byron) are for the most part bores or méchantes, I have known 
some delightful exceptions, but on consideration they were past the cer- 
tain age, and were no longer, like the coffin of Mahomet hovering be- 
tween heaven and earth, that is to say, floating between maturity and 
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age, but had fixed their persons on the unpretending easy chairs of 
Vieillesse, and their thoughts neither on war nor conquest, except the 
conquest of self. Age is beautiful when no attempt is made to modernize 
it. Who can look at the interesting remains of loveliness without some of 
the same tender feelings of melancholy with which we regard a fine view ? 
Both mark the triumph of the mighty conqueror Time ; and whether we 
examine the eyes, the windows of the soul, through which love and hope 
once sparkled, now dim and languid, showing only resignation, or the 
ruined casements of the abbey or castle through which blazed the light 
of tapers, and the smoke of incense offered to the Deity, the feelings 
excited are much the same, and we approach both with reverence,— 
always (interrupted Byron) provided that the old beauty is not a 
specimen of the florid Gothic,—by which I mean restored, painted, and 
varnished,—and that the abbey or castle is not whitewashed ; both, under 
such circumstances, produce the same effect on me, and all reverence is 
lost; but Ido seriously admire age when it is not ashamed to let itself 
be seen, and look on it as something sanctified and holy, having passed 
through the fire of its passions, and being on the verge of the grave. 
‘| once (said Byron) found it necessary to call up all that could be 
said in favour of matured beauty, when my heart became captive to a 
donna of forty-six, who certainly excited as lively a passion in my 
breast as ever it has known; and even now the autumnal charms of 
Lady —— are remembered by me with more than admiration. She 
resembled a landscape by Claude Lorraine, with a setting sun, her 
beauties enhanced by the knowledge that they were shedding their last 
dying beams, which threw a radiance around. A woman (continued 
Byron) is only grateful for her first and last conquest. The first of 
poor dear Lady ’s was achieved before I entered on this world of 
care, but the ast I do flatter myself was reserved for me, and a bonne - 
bouche it was.” 
I told Byron that his poetical sentiments of the attractions of matured 
beauty had, at the moment, suggested four lines to me, which he begged 


me to repeat, and he laughed not a little when I repeated the following 
lines to him :— 





“ Oh! talk not to me of the charms of youth's dimples, 
There's surely more sentiment centred in wrinkles. 
They're the triumphs of time that mark beauty’s decay, 
Telling tales of years past, and the few left to stay.” 
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The True Memorials of the Dead—The Successor of Leslie, Town Councils, 
and the London Press—Literature a Step to Public Employment, backwards 
—The Judicial Award—Conservative Recipe to make a Vote—The Ballot. 





Tue TRvuE Memoriats or tHe Deap.—M. Barruel, a French 
chemist, proceeding on the known fact that the human blood contains a 
certain portion of iron, has found that, from the remains of any ordinary 
individual, enough may: be collected to form a handsome medal of that 
material, It is ingeniously suggested that these medals should be made 
in memory of the deceased: they would be capable of receiving an in- 
scription, would be durable, portable, and being, in their nature, a part 
of the dead, and of a nearly imperishable quality, would certainly strongly 
recommend themselves as forming the best and most consolatory me- 
mento of human affections. A widow would wear her husband’s heart’s- 
blood about her neck : a pious child might preserve among her jewels 
the blood from which she was sprung in the purest and most concentrated 
form: families would keep the blood of their ancestors in caskets and 
cabinets, and better than pedigrees, better than registers, or county 
histories, would be a series of blood-medals of the true stock preserved 
through a series of generations. Every Roman family used to keep the 
funeral orations of their forefathers, together with their busts or images ; 
but, by the contrivance of M. Barruel, an identical part of an individual 
may be perpetually preserved in memory of the entire man, and on the 
face of it be stamped such a character as his immediate descendants shall 
think he deserved. Thus far is modern science about to proceed; there 
is no reason why it should not go a good deal farther. The making a 
bowl of the skull, being a Scythian practice, is held to be barbarian— 
perhaps with reason, when these bowls are applied to the purposes of 
promiscuous wassail; but should they be preserved, marked by Combe 
or other successor of Gall, mounted with silver and gold, arranged in 
glass cases, and inscribed with name and age and connexions, they 
would form fine scientific memorials, and incase of the solemn meetings 
of the family, birth days, memory days, and even days of high and private 
festivity, they may be drawn from their cases with great propriety, and 
devoted to the purpose of holding generous liquor, or at least for passing 
once round some ancestorial toast or venerable name. The flesh, cellular 
tissue, and fatty substance of the human frame are found, after being 
buried a short time in certain grounds, to run into a very peculiar and 
beautiful description of wax, resembling spermaceti: this was a discovery 
made in removing a Paris churchyard: candles were made of the sub- 
stance and observed to burn with a peculiarly brilliant and beautiful hue, 
Now of this homoceti, tapers might be made, deposited in labelled 
drawers in an apartment in the house of each head of a family, and cer- 
tain quantities used for lighting up the family meetings, the celebrating of 
birth-days and other solemn and yet cheerful occasions. Burning your 
grandfathers, as the Turks say, would then be no vain joke. 

But the solemn uses of the dead to the living would not end 
here. The family surgeon should minutely examine every cadaver 
—should report on the disease of which he died—of any remarkable 
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points in the conformation, of his tendency to this or that disease. These 
should be bound up in volumes for the instruction of posterity. Then 
of the bones phosphorus might be made: this would make a most 
cppeeerete illumination of the dead apartment. The intestines are 
well adapted for the formation of strings for musical instruments. Of 
these Aolian harps should be constructed and placed in the windows of 
the mausoleum we have imagined; if pictures, casts of countenance, 
or preserved features, according to the New Zealand fashion ; caskets 
of hair for numerous generations ; even costume, favourite dresses, or 
even portraits of favourite horses, or stuffed forms of favourite dogs, 
were preserved, what an interesting place might be formed, whether for 
family meetings or as a retreat for private reflection! Here the archives 
of the family would be preserved, the letters and memoirs of such an- 
cestors as had left them, with copies of wills. The moral uses to which 
a sacred place of this sort might be put are numerous, and, as a matter 
of taste even, or as a memorial of affection, it far exceeds Pére la 
Chaise, or any other attempt to improve the old and clumsy method of 
burying. The Greek and Roman method of inclosing the ashes in 
urns was a graceful scheme, but falls far short of what may be expected 
from the progress of modern science, 


Tue Successor or Lestis—Town Councits—anp THE Lonpon 
Paess.—lIt seems that the successor of Leslie is to be a youth of twenty- 
two, whose principal claims consist in the toryism of his friends and rela- 
tives. The appointment of learned professors resting with a Town 
Council is one of the many anomalous absurdities that we trust will 
soon cease to disgrace our institutions. A municipal reform must come 
next after church reform. The claimants to the distinguished and 
lucrative Professorship of Natural Philosophy are principally Sir David 
Brewster, of scientific notoriety, Mr. Galloway, of the Military Col- 
lege at Sandhurst, and Mr. Forbes, a son of an opulent banker in 
the town, and we doubt not a clever lad. His claims, however, would 
never have been entertained for one moment, had he not been of a cer- 
tain powerful Tory family. To Sir David Brewster local objections were 
got up, and it is possible that some weight might be duly attached to 
them. What, then, was the duty of the Town Council. Poor men! they 
can, of course, only judge from the comparative value of testimonials : 
those of Mr. Galloway, putting the authority of Brewster out of the question, 
were of the most triumphant description. First, he isa teacher who has 
fascinated even the staff of Sandhurst for ten years ; next, he is a man of 
the most extensive mathematical knowledge, and generally a master of 
the science of natural philosophy,—not a speculator on the clouds, like 
Mr. Forbes, whose celebrity seems meteorological ; and, again, he is an 
admirable a writer, as is proved by his able papers in both the 
Edinburgh and Foreign Quarterly Reviews. In the former work he is 
the worthy successor of Playfair. The duty of the Town Council was 
clear a ; but then, on the other hand, the son of an opulent and 
influential Tory banker must naturally possess claims which, in addition 
to the “inherent love of science,” which Herschel speaks to in his testi- 
mony, are not to be resisted by any Town Council on earth. 

In this election not an Englishman is a candidate; it is understood 
that there an Englishman would have had no chance ; and indeed never 
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had in Scotland. The chair was indeed offered to Herschel, but then 
Herschel was going abroad. On the other hand, a Scotsman in England 
has so many chances in his favour, that it would be, at any time, dangerous 
to take the long odds against him. The Scots have not the English 
throne, they only had, but they have the Peers; they had the Com- 
mons one way or the other; the colonies are theirs in tail; and, above 
all, the press is their familiar arm-chair; we had almost said their 
chaise percée. If the press is ever unanimous, it is in favour of some 
Scotsman: does he publish a book ?—there is a reverberating echo of 
praise like the notes of a trumpet in the lakes of Killarney: his ex- 
ploits in any other way are equally sure of fame. Scotland, in com- 
parison of this country, is, in all respects, contemptible ; and yet we 
would challenge any list.of names, containing those of beneficial poste 
hollers,—beneficial whether for honour, for profit, or patronage,—and 
sure we are there would be found a majority of Scotsmen. In the 
army, that is to say, an arduous as well as honourable service, the Irish 
come in for a fair share. In the colonies, where money is to be made, 
the preference of Scotsmen is a most notorious joke. With regard to 
the Press of London, from causes that might be explained, it could, we 
think, be proved, that it is governed three parts by Scotland: this does 
not mean that the Editors are three parts Scotsmen, but many more 
than the mere Editors have powerful influence in a paper: there are 
sub-editors and other subordinates, who, in their own departments, are 
supreme. In the London press, what is not Scotch, (witha few remark- 
able exceptions,) is Irish—so much for the fourth estate. Few persons 
will venture to dive into the mysteries of these matters, for he might 
share the fate of the bear in the fable, who put his rude paw in the hor- 
net's nest. 


Lirenature A Step to Purtic EmpLoyment—Backwarps.—Be- 
tween the maxims of the French governing powers and the English, a 
very remarkable difference exists in this, that literature in France is a 
step to public employment and public confidence—in England, it is a 
step, but a step backwards, Aptitude as shown in books is hailed in 
France and instantly applied; in England, it is lamented. A person 
seeking public employment in this country would suppress his materials 
for a book: in France, he would hasten to publish his work, and con- 
fidently reckon upon the effect. This remark is made, as the commen- 
tatoron Men and Things by two facts, or supposed facts. The first is, 
that Fontanier, on the publication of his Travels in Turkey, was immedi- 
ately appointed consul at Trebizond, on the sole ground of his excellent 
book. ‘This book of travels, which we read professionally on its appear- 
ance, we had occasion to recommend as an able work, and as entitling its 
Writer to public confidence: but how many excellent and similar works 
have been and may be published in this country, without attracting for 
one moment the attention of the governing powers, or, in other words, 
how much talent, experience, and ability are lost to the national advan- 
tage, because our rulers have hitherto proceeded on the grand principle 
of self-seeking alone, and in fear and trembling of the Press. The other 
fact we will not vouch for, as it reaches us but at second-hand. The 
most valuable work on the United States in the English language, is that 
just published by Mr. James Stuart; and yet we are told this work never 
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would have seen the light had not the author despaired of promised publie 
employment. ‘This means, that government does not like people who 
er ,—they are afraid of them. Mr. Stuart, therefore, with a due 
nowledge of his men, kept his book back until he saw family or borough 
interest preferred: then he published his excellent book,—the book, of 
course, precluding all expectation, which it was understood had expired, 
Aptitude, unfortunately, has never been the guide of our Government 
in their distribution of employment, or England would have stood in a 
far different position, whether at home or abroad: in fact, the question 
has always been, after the selection of the man, whether he was such 
as could keep up even the appearance of doing his duty. If aptitude 
were the qualification of office, there is no better test than a man’s book, 
—and so the French think. A book was published lately in England, 
quite as good, and more remarkable, than Fontanier’s, which, in France, 
would have instantly called the author to office,—we mean the Turkish 
travels of Slade; and had we been in a position to pick and choose 
public servants, that man would have been instantly seized as a prize; 
as it is, he will probably only be injured by his work. Ass for ourselves in 
this matter, we know as little of Slade as Fontanier: we never even 
“ saw any one that had seen them;” but we have had the honour of 
“ reviewing” their productions, 


Tue Jupician Awarv.—Louis XIV. used to have sham sieges got up 
for the practice of his army and the amusement of himself and Madame 
Maintenon. The siege of Antwerp is ‘a vast improvement’ of modern 
times. Better exercise for the French artillery—nicer practical lessons for 
the young Vaubans of the day could not be devised than the siege of so 
famous a fortress as the citadel of Antwerp, with all Europe for specta- 
tors. The thing was unique: nobody was at war; all were at leisure to 
look on: it was a species of duel between an army and a castle; or rather 
a chastisement—a punishment—in short the execution of a judicial award. 
Amateurs and idlers flocked about the siege ; watched the trenches ; fol- 
lowed the shells with their eyes ; crowded the roofs of the theatres and 
lofiy buildings to see the sight; to see Gerard do justice on Chasse ; just 
as the mob flocks to the precincts of Newgate when the New Drop is 
called into action, and Jack Ketch proceeds to execute the judicial 
award of the Old Bailey. It was altogether the most anomalous trans- 
action in all history. ‘There never was such a spectacle: it was neither 
sham nor altogether in earnest. Chassé did not do all the mischief he 
might; and yet he slaughtered a good deal. He knew the ceremony 
was soon to end; but that it was necessary to make a considerable blus- 
ter: the termination was certain, but must be decent. Dutch valour 
demanded that a certain number of French must die. French honour 
required the evacuation of the citadel: so that Dutch valour and French 
honour were bombing and balling each other according to the most ap- 
proved precedents in the science of attack and defence. A few were cut 
off on both sides, but then the rest went away very much instructed. 
Fine sayings of dying corporals, and fine doings of brave officers wanted 
sadly renewing in France. The generals were losing the art of bolster- 
ing bulletins and forgetting the camp language—the blogue as it is 
called, or with us the ‘ blarney’ of the ficld. Then the little boys of the 
Belgian artillery-school had never seen a gun fired; and the only siege 
the young Duke of Orleans had been present at was that of Paris, when 
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stormed by his father’s ordonnance, Royal games at war have usually 
beén carried on on a far more extravagant scale: it is now seen that 
the Kings may be amused at a very moderate rate of slaughter. 

Wherever there is a spectacle there are sure to be shoals of English, 
Our countrymen have been flocking to the siege of Antwerp as they 
do to. Vesuvius when in action; and they have, by their absurdities, 
contributed their share, as John Bull always does, to the amusement of 
the company. The taking prisoner a reporter for a London paper in 
the trenches, for instance, was a circumstance to make a man laugh in 
the jaws of death. War always has its /udicra as well as its seria, 
but the catching a Paul Pry taking notes in the trenches, seizing his 
pen instead of his sword, and marching him up to head-quarters as a 

risoner of war, is an incident for Liston alone. Mathews was ill, poor 
fellow, or he ought to have been sent out at the national expense to the 
siege of Antwerp to pick up eccentricities for the amusement of the town 
this season. 


ConsERVATIVE Recire To MAKE A Vote.—‘ Take a_ labourer, 
upon whom you can depend, grant him a lease of his cottage and garden 
during his life, provided he continues to occupy it. Let the rent be a 
shilling, but take a promissory note from him for twenty pounds, pay- 
able with interest on demand, and you will have a sure vote for the 
next election.” True so far; there is one ingredient which, if thrown 
into the mess, would altogether spoil the dish—the Ballot. But 
observe, the amount of the promissory note :—why 20/.? why not 102. 
or 40/.? simply because 20/. involves the forfeiture of personal liberty ; 
for 20/. the British law permits a man to be torn from his family, his 
business, his pursuits—in short, to be utterly ruined in body and mind, 
and therefore the Conservatives fix upon this security for the due perfor- 
mance of their dirty work. 

Of all iniquitous and barbarous legal provisions, one of the worst 
is that which condemns a man to imprisonment for the crime of getting 
into debt to the amount of 20/.—a crime, by-the-bye, in which there 
are two parties, where one punishes the other. It gave us pleasure to 
read in the teport of a late case (Russell and Atkinson, an instance of 
gross oppression, in which a young lady was sent to gaol on a claim for 
which the jury only awarded one-fifth of the amount, that that able and 
accomplished lawyer, Mr. Pollock, took occasion, in repelling the con- 
duct of his client, to state, “he sincerely hoped that, except in very 
peculiar cases, the power to arrest would soon be done away with 
altogether!” This is a declaration most honourable to the barrister and 
most disgraceful to the law. And it is quite in character with the Con- 
servative practice to pick out all the baser parts of our institutions to 
prop up their corrupt influences. 


Tue Battot—No question was ever more simple than this ; none 
ever more complicated, by being mixed up with fallacies. The Ballot is 
a mechanical arrangement, by which a voter gives his vote in such a 
manner that none but himself knows the way in which he has voted. 
There is no good object to serve, as regards the public, that the vote 
should be known: as regards the man ‘imeelf, if he wishes it to be 
known, he has the power of communicating the fact. 

Voting for representatives is a public duty. If it is duly performed 
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by the ballot, where is the harm of the ballot, as far as the public is 
concerned? All public duties should be performed at the least possible 
private mischief: this the ballot effects. 

Much has been said of a rhetorical character as to the un-English 
character of the proceeding. It is neither English nor un-English. If 
a man may not be injured by its being known how he has voted, or is 
regardless of the injury, he may declare his vote as loudly as he pleases, 
True, his declaration wants the confirmation of the poll-book ; but the 
public is not called upon to keep a book for the purpose of testing pri- 
vate veracity. 

Much also has been said on the evil of enabling men to break their 

romises with impunity. These promises will cease to have any value 
under the ballot, and no one will ask for that which is valueless. This, 
it is to be hoped, will do away with canvassing—an ancient absurdity. 
What good purpose is to be served by asking a man for his vote ?—he 
will give it to the Member he most approves ; and his being asked by 
six can make no difference on the grounds on which an elector forms 
his opinion. It is not to be supposed that a man is to be influenced by 
himself being shaken by the hand, and his wife or daughter being kissed 
or chucked under the chin, more especially as this graciousness is be- 
stowed by each candidate—on each elector. An honest elector ought 
to despise the cajoleries of canvassers, and ought to be protected from 
the intimidations of their supporters. Nothing more need be said of 
the ballot, than that there is everything to be said for it, and literally 
nothing against it. 
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* ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.”—Horat. 





ODE TO THE GOLD-HEADED CANE, 


Borne successively by — and Mead, and, passing through the hands 
of Dr. Baillie, presented by his Widow to the College of Physictans. 


Tu pias letis animas reponis 
Sedibus, virgd que levem coerces 
Aured turbam. 
Hatt, fearful minister of fate! 
Caduceus of our palmy state 
That Mead and Radcliffe bore ! 
Oft shall the pilgrim bend the knee, 
And gaze with filial zeal on thee, 
And think of days of yore! 


What hallow'd spot beheld thee stand 
A leafy stem on India’s strand, 

The mighty jungle’s pride ? 
No sound disturb'd the sultry brake, 
But rushing pard, or gliding snake, 
Possess'd thee side by side. 
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Ah me! thy venerated neck 

The coil of silk no more shall deck ! 
(So on th’ Asclepian stem 

The Epidaurian serpent wound :) 

Oh, golden days of looks profound, 
And many a learned hem ! 


To shake the wig’s ambrosial curl, 
Were now to cast the precious pearl 
To undiscerning swine ! 
The magic of the chariot wheel 
Insensate they no longer feel, 
Nor ask thy aid, or mine! 


Save here and there the scanty few, 

To ancient faith and physic true, 
Who deem if Halford's skill 

And Warren's eye be vainly tried, 

That death shall scarcely be defied 
By potion or by pill. 


But come! look up! thou hast thine eyes ; 
Before thy fane what columns rise, 

What splendid Hall expands ? 
Above, around, what learned lore 
Embrowns the light descending o'er 

Thy Radcliffe’s rugled hands ? 


Some, as they scan thy stately mould, 

(One almost shudders to behold !) 
Their grasp, profane, extends ! 

Forbear, degenerate ! and know 

That Radcliffe’s cane is like the bow 
None but Ulysses bends. 


Farewell! though under lock and key, 
Great emblem of authority, 
And lonely in thy glory ; 
That golden halo round thy head 
Long on thy shrine its rays shall shed, 
And tell thy ancient story. 


Lines written at the close of a late Autumnal Evening at the Sea Side, 


Awvecwy tai civewa wovrev.—Llomer, 


By the deep blue lake of some southern bay, 
When.far-off sounds are heard 

Of light guitar, or the boatman’s lay, 

Or cry of the wild sea-bird ; 
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When the western wave is stirred by the breeze, 
And many a snow-white sail 

Spreads its swan-like breast to the summer seas, 
Or swells with the fresh’ning gale ; 

When the northern blast rends its wintery daivend, 
And the deep and low sea growl, 

Or measured beat of the surge, comes loud 
In the pause of the tempest’s how] ; 

There be sounds that blend with many a mood 
In life’s inconstant scene ; 

For the young in joy—for the soul subdued— 
Or the hope that yet is green! 

But to sit alone, on the watery shore, 
In the gloom of the stilly air, 

When the wide sea space the eyes explore, 
Nor boat nor sail is there; 

Oh this is the time for the joyless one, 
In autumn’s fading light, 

To gaze on the glance of a sinking sun 
That bursts on the shores of night! 





Lines on a Melancholy Journey through Greece. 


Patrie quis exul 
Se quoque fugit ? 

Unknown, untried, the troubled mind 
In other lands would refuge find 

From cares that still pursue : 
Alas! by fond illusions led 
Forth from the home of sorrow fled, 

We fly not sorrow too! 


In every clime pernicious skill 
Hath Memory to awaken still 
The bosom’s agony : 
She holds us with a viewless chain, 
And bids the pang be felt again 
Of criefs that never die! 
Where mosques mid Doric ruins rise, 
And mark those pure pellucid skies 
With slender minaret ; 
Or where Albania’s warriors wait 
Round Ali's interdicted gate, 
In groups that none forget ; 


On Phyle’s rock to Freedom dear ; 

Or where Larissa’s milk-white steer 
Drags the Thessalian plough, 

From Pindus to the Apennine 

The broken heart is doom’'d to pine, 

And breathe the fruitless vow! 
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The Musical Snuff-box. 


Txov, that from the polished shell, 

Dear to Jove, as poets tell, * 

Canst thus engage the captive sense, 
Tell us what thou art, and whence? 

As on Memnon's magic stone 

By morning sunbeams played upon ; 

Or, as the harp that winds surprise, 
Breaking forth in plaintive sighs 
Oft as its trembling chords are press'd 
By airs that woo from East or West, 
Comes some mysterious influence o'er thee ? 
(For human eyes in vain explore thee.) 
Or of that old Cicadian+ house 

That loves to sing on summer-boughs 
Of many a stately Tuscan tree, 

Say, dost thou boast thyself to be ? 
Haply, at warm Midsummer night, 
Lead'st thou the revels, dainty sprite, 
Held at that ancient trysting place 

By Herne’s old oak on Windsor chace ? 
Or art related—tell us, Peri, 

To him that wrote the Barbiere ? 

Or to that minstrel of the heart— . 
Apollo's darling child—Mozart ? 

Come! set thy little lyre a-going 

In streams of mimic-music flowing ; 
With not one note that halts or lingers, 
(Though not a mortal sees thy fingers !) 
And give me back those happier hours 
When first I marvell'd at thy powers 
Where rushing-Rhone, with waters blue, 
Fair Leman’s lake delights to woo ; 

And new excitements’ cheerful day, 

And summer-skies, and mountains grey, | 
And Umbria's vales before me lay ! FLAccus. 





To the Editors of the New Monthly Magazine —GuntLEeMEen.—Under 
the circumstances which have come to my knowledge since I forwarded the 
answer to the letter of your correspondent, on the subject of Sir Richard 
Birnie, I do not regret its non-appearance. It is not my wish to hurt the 
feelings of any human being, but there are cases where public duty impera- 
tively requires that all private feelings should be disregarded. In stating 
What I did of Sir Richard Birnie, I stated my belief, and am_ willing to 
abide by it: the statement was not unadvised, though merely taken as one 
instance from a heap of similar examples which might have been brought 
forward. Had your correspondent contented himself with simply denying 


* Grata Testudo Jovi, + Cicada, the Tirré of Anacreon, Cigala of the Italians, 
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the statement, the matter might have rested upon its own merits, and our 
respective credibility. 
ir Richard Birnie was a favourite of the fourth George. Upon that 

showing I leave the matter for the judgment of the public. 

But your correspondent has gone out of his way—in legal phrase, has 
“ travelled out of the record.” By the italics in the last paragraph of his 
epistle, I presume that he means, in the phrase of Sampson, “ to bite his 
thumb at me.” One word, then, on this subject, for one word will suffice, 
The insinuation that “ his address is at my service,” might, in ordinary 
cases, mean more than meets the ear; but it becomes a phrase without an 
import, when addressed to a writer who is but a voice. have invariably 
refused to relinquish the veil which | have chosen to wear, from a conviction 
of its utility for public purposes,—and I shall scarcely break through my 
resolve, for the pleasure of conversing with your correspondent, especially 
upon a point on which my mind is already made up. 

I am, Gentlemen, yours, &ce. 
January 12th, 1833. Junius Repivivus. 


We have read with much pleasure the story entitled “ Miserrimus,” 
which, at first printed for private circulation, is, we perceive, now about to 
be given to the public at large. It is full of nerve and power; and, though 
exaggerated at times, both in its conception and its tone, abounds in subtle 
and piercing views of the darker and more tragic passions. Ifwe can spare 
the space, which we scarcely however hope, we shall recur to it again. In 
the meanwhile, we hail with a cordial welcome a writer of so much promise. 


A letter addressed to Lord Stormont and Sir James Scarlett, wpon the 
late election at Norwich, has been published by Mr. Bacon *, the able editor 
of the “ Norwich Mercury, "~—a gentleman, who, from his general iniorma- 
tion, wise and well considered opinions, and (when the occasion demands) 
felicitous and striking powers of composition, is no common honour to the 
periodical press of the country. This letter lays bare the whole mysteries 
of that most discreditable election ;—and to the man who should tel! us the 
Reform Bill ought to be a final measure, we would not desire a better an- 
swer than will be found in this brief history of an election for members to 
serve in the first Reformed Parliament, for one of the largest cities in the 
empire! Some admirable remarks on the effects of corporate rights occur 
in the letter, on which we propose shortly to found an article. _ 


Our able contemporary, the “ Atlas,” has very justly reproached us for 
not having specially exempted that journal from a general stricture on the 
vague and undiscriminating criticisms that have been heaped upon Mr. 
Tennyson's promising but unequal productions. We can assure our con- 
temporary that we are not insensible to the discerning spirit that pervades 
its reviewing department, and especially its freedom from the current vice of 
periodical literature—viz. the dominating influence of a clique. 


Will any gentleman, well acquainted with the practical operations of the 
Bell and Lancaster Schools, the theory of Pestalozzi, and, above all, the 
application of the Lancasterian system to the higher branches of education 
(the classics and the sciences), oblige the Editor of this work by any volun- 
tary communications on the subject? It is one into all the tacts of which 
he is very laboriously examining ; and he takes this opportunity of request- 
ing all possible information, and any valuable suggestions. He need not 


add that communications of this sort can scarcely be anonymous, 





* Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS FOLEY, G.C.B. 


Apm1rat Sir Thos. Foley, G.C.B., Rear-Admiral of England, and Commander 
in-Chief, died at Portsmouth, in the 76th year of his age. This highly distinguished 
and most meritorious officer served as a Lieutenant of the Prince George, the 
ship of Admiral Digby, at the time his present Majesty was a Midshipman of that 
ship, and was in her in Rodney's action with Count de Grasse; and in 1782 was 
made a Commander in the Britannia, armed ship, at New York. He subsequent] 
commanded the Atalanta, 14 guns, on the same station ; was promoted to post ran 
on the 21st of September, 1790 ; and, at the commencement of the war, in 1793, 
obtained the command of the St. George, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Gills 
and subsequently that of the late Sir Hyde Parker. In the memorable battle off 
Cape St. Vincent, February 14, 1797, the deceased bore a distinguished part, as 
Captain of the Britannia, carrying the flag of the late Sir Charles Thompson. 
Soon after that important event he was appointed to the Goliath, 74, detached from 
the fleet off Cadiz, to reinforce Sir Horatio Nelson’s squadron in the Mediterra- 
nean ; and on the glorious Ist of August, 1798, he had the honour to lead the British 
fleet into action at the battle of the Nile. The French commenced the en ment, 
and in two minutes the Goliath returned their fire, and then doubled their line, and 
brought up alongside of the Conquerrant, the second ship in the enemy’s van. In 
less than a quarter of an hour Captain Foley completely dismasted his opponent, 
and afterwards assisted in subduing the ships in the rear. In this conflict the Go- 
liath had 2) killed, and 41 wounded. Sir Horatio Nelson, on his departure for 
Naples, left Captain Foley to assist Captain Hood in guarding the coast of Egypt. 
The Goliath afterwards sailed for the coast of Italy, to rejoin Sir Horatio, and was 
subsequently employed at the blockade of Malta. ‘Towards the latter end of 1799, 
Captain Foley returned to England, and in the following year we find him command- 
ing the Elephant, 74, attached to the Channel fleet. On this service he continued 
to be employed until the spring of 1801, when he was ordered to the Cattegat, to 
join his old commander, Sir Hyde Parker. The Elephant joined the fleet on the 
26th March, and soon after received the flag of Lord Nelson; and in the battle at 
Copenhagen, the loss she sustained was 10 killed and 13 wounded. Captain Foley 
continued on the Baltic station until the month of August, 1801, when he returned 
to England. The Elephant was soon after put out of commission. Lord Nelson 
held the character of the deceased in the highest estimation, and entertained a 
strong feeling of friendship towardshim. In October, 1807, Sir Thomas received 
the appointment of a Colonelcy of Marines, and on the 28th of April, in the follow- 
ing year, he was promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral. In the spring of 1811 he 
succeeded the late Sir George Campbell as Commander-in-Chief in the Downs, 
which office he held during the remainder of the war ; and was appointed to suc- 
ceed Sir Robert Stopford, on the 22d April, 1830, as Commander-in-Chief at Ports- 
mouth. Sir Thomas was nominated a K.C.B. on the 2d January, 1815, and re- 
ceived the insignia of a G.C.B. on the 6th May, 1820, and was appointed Rear- 
Admiral of the United Kingdom on the 14th of June, 1831. He received the 
gold medal for each of the two general actions in which he was engaged prior to 
that off Copenhagen. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE R. BINGHAM, K.C.B. 


This distinguished officer died at his house in Cumberland-terrace, t’s- 
park. He entered the army in 1793, when he was appointed an ensign in the 
%th Foot; Lieutenant in the same regiment, 1795; Captain 81st Foot, 1796; 
Major 82d Foot, 22d July, 1801; Lieutenant-Colonel 33d Foot, 1805; Colonel in 
the army, Jannary, 1810; Major-General, 12th August, 1819.—Sir George served 
one year and a half in Corsica, and on board the fleet in the Mediterranean; eight 
months in Minorca; and in Portugal and Spain. He was present at the battles 
of Talavera, Salamanca, Vittoria, and the Pyrenees. He also served some time as 
second on the staff at St. Helena, June 12, 1824, he was appointed Colonel-Com- 
mandant of the 2nd battalion of the rifle brigade, in the place of Sir Thomas Sidney 

with, deceased ; and the dissolution of the gallant General again occasions a 
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vacancy in the command of that corps. Sir George Bingham was appointed a Knight 
Commander of the Bath for his services; and he had also the honour of wearing a 
cross and one clasp for his services in the field, At his death he was the General 
Officer in command of the Munster district ; but extreme ill health compelled him to 
return from Ireland, and he was about to relinquish the appointment when he died, 


WILLIAM BRAY, EsQ. 


This venerable anti , who lived to enter his 07th year, was a younger 
son of Edward Bray, Esq., of Shere, in Surrey. He was educated at Rugby; and 
remembered the Duke of Cumberland’s warching by Dunchurch to meet the Pre- 
tender. At the age of sixteen, having a very slender provision, he was placed in 
the office of Mr. Martyr, the principal attorney at Guildford. In 1762 Mr. Evelyn, 
of Wotton, obtained for him a situation at the Board of Green Cloth at St. James's, 
which introduced him to the society and friendship of several persons distinguished 
by rank as well as abilities. In 1803 he was elected Treasurer, having been many 

ears a Fellow, of the Society of Antiquarians. His first publication was * A Tour 
n Derbyshire and Yorkshire;” of which @ second edition was called for. In 
1801, on the death of the Rev. Mr. Manning, who had begun to compile the “ Hiy- 
tory of Surrey,” Mr, Bray undertook to complete it; and, notwithstanding the 
labour of such a task, and the variety of his engagements, he published the first 
volume in 1804, the second in 1809, and the third and last in 1614. At the conclu- 
sion of this work he was in his 78th year ia gpa fine os his a —_ he 
an to digest and for the press the well-known. “ Memoirs velyn.” 
we made she ean a from the original MS, journal himself, and rose for that 
purpose, during the summer, at four o'clock in the morning. He was more than 
90 when he retired altogether to his house at Shere, where he continued to occupy 
himself with antiquarian and literary pursuits, and occasionally with professional 
business, to the day of hisdeath, His frame of body was not robust, but it was entirely 
free from all infirmity, During the whole of his life he slept very early hours, and 
took a great deal of exercise on horseback. It is not unworthy of notice that, although 
he was for seventy years the principal partner in a most extensive law business, 
and always lived in the most unostentatious manner, he made but a moderate addi- 
tion to his patrimonial estate. On the death of his elder brother, the Rev. George 
Bray, he succeeded to the manor of Shere, which had been the property of Sir 
Reginald Bray, Minister of Henry the 7th, and had descended lineally to Mr. 
George Bray from Sir Edward Bray, the brother of Edmund Lord Bray, whose 
male issue failed. The family is of Norman origin, having been traced to Le 
Seigneur de Bray, who came to England with the Conqueror. 


DR. ANDERSON, OF HAMILTON. 


This distinguished physician died during the month. He was universally 
known in the town and neighbourhood of ane and as universally respected. 
Of a friendly and social disposition, and possessing great goodness of heart, with 
unassuming manners, his actions were regulated by the principles of an enlarged 
benevolence, and a desire to benefit his fellow-creatures, in whatever rank of life 
they might be ‘placed. Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 
he was appointed by the present Duke of Hamilton, then Marquis of Douglas, first 
surgeon of the Royal Lanarkshire Militia, when he had scarcely passed his College 
examinations; which situation he retained till his death, having secured the respect 
and confidence of his Grace, and the esteem and good-will of all who knew him. 
His practice as & surgeon was extensive, and the general success of his treatment, 
and the popularity of his name, are sufficient evidences of his great skill and per- 
sonal worth. _ Indeed, both his professional and personal character stood very high 
in his immediate neighbourhood ; and of late years his Grace the Duke of Hamil 
ton had chosen him as his medical adviser. Dr. Anderson’s mental faculties were 
at all times in a state of t activity, and as an author he enjoyed much.! 
favour. His large work, the “ Historical and Genealogical Memoirs of the House 
hl Payee 8 is well known to every one connected with that noble family; and 
r more than two years previous to his death, he was, we believ upon 4 
** Statistical History of arkshire,” which "would have been eS 
and important publication, had he lived to complete it. He likewise contem 
writing a “Genealogical Hisjory of the Robertsous of Struan.” His collection of 
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materials for the former work is very valuable, and we trust that his MSS. may 
yet be preserved and carefully arranged for publication. Dr. Anderson 

an antiquarian turn; and, in the peculiar line of literature which he selected for 
himself, he was distinguished for sound and pertinent information, deep research, 
untiring perseverance, a clear comprehension, and a ready and perspicuous style, 
When the cholera broke out a short time ago at Hamilton, Dr. Anderson's anxiety 
and attention to the sufferers were arducus and unremitting. He had scarcely 
recovered from the fatigue and excitement of that melancholy occasion, nor from 
the shock caused by the death of his eldest daughter, when he caught cold at the 
public dinner lately given on account of Lady Susan's marriage, which, with pre- 
vious debility, brought on inflammation in the brain, which terminated in his 
death. His memory in the neighbourhood of Hamilton will long be remembered 
with respect, and his loss will not easily be supplied. 


MR. JAMES BALLANTYNE. 

Mr. James Ballantyne, the eminent printer, died at his house in Hill-street, 
Edinburgh, having been several months in a declining state of health. The loss of 
this amiable and accomplished man, though for some time looked forward to as an 
event that could not long be postponed, will not fail to create a deep sensation in 
his own circle of society, and in the literary world in general. Mr. Ballant 
commenced his career as a printer, it may be said, hand in hand with Sir Waiter 
Scott as an author; and the relation thus established between them has only been 
broken by their almost simultaneous removal from this sublunary world. It was at 
his native town of Kelso that Mr. Ballantyne commenced business ; and, although 
not bred to the trade, he very soon displayed such an unwonted taste in the produc- 
tions of his press as rendered his name generally known, and paved the way for his 
establishment soon after in Edinburgh, where he ever after continued. The whole 
of the writings of Sir Walter Scott were printed by Mr. Ballantyne; and to the 
taste of that gentleman the public is indebted for many emendations in the works 
of the illustrious minstrel and novelist, whose own inattention to not unimportant 
minutie rendered such assistance in the highest degree necessary. For many 
years, moreover, the subject of this brief notice conducted the ‘* Weekly Journal” 
newspaper, with a degree of good feeling and good taste which the public has not 
failed to appreciate. To some his manners might ap formal, but this was in 

eral a primary impression. To those who had the pleasure of knowing Mr. 

tyne, his sincere kindness, or, we may rather say, his impressive affectionate- 

hess of manner, appeared the very reverse of formality. Some years ago he had 

the misfortune to lose his wife, and it was remarked with pain by his friends, that 
his mind never recovered its wonted tone after that event. 


[There is something remarkable in the number of deaths which have occurred 
during the past year amongst the higher classes, and amongst the eminent persons 
of Europe. In our own peerage, there have died—the Marquis of Conyngham, 
Lord Ribblesdale, Lord Berwick, Lord and Lady Tenterden, Lord Donoughmore, 
Lord Cassilis, Lord Thanet, Lord Clinton, Lord Cadogan, Lord Rendlesham, Lord 
Macdonald, Lord Amesbury, Lord De Clifford, besides others whom we do not at 
this moment recollect, and several younger branches of noble families at early ages. 
Amongst those distinguished by talents, we have lost—Sir Walter Scott, Sir 
James Mackintosh, Goethe, Crabbe, Cuvier, Casimer Perier, Charles Butler, 
Jeremy Bentham, Dr. Bell, the founder of the system of education which has ac- 
| eg his name, Sir Everard Home, Sir Alured Clarke, Professor Leslie, Colton, 

na Maria Porter, Sir Henry Blackwood, Sir Albert Pell, Sir Richard Birnie, the 


_ Bishop of Hereford, Clementi the composer, and young Napoleon. We should 


not have referred to so serious a subject, but that it really appears to us, taking 
y a transient glance over the losses the country has sustained during the year, 


to be infinitely greater in pavoesioon i population than that of any other twelve 
ected upon. 


Months we have before 
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The Life of General the Right Honourable Sir David Baird, Bart., G.C.B. 
K.C., &e. &e. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 


Tuer is very little for the liberal politician, whatever be his party, to object to 
in these volumes. The writer’s tendencies are indeed sufficiently obvious, but he has 
not yielded to their influence at the expense of truth and fair dealing. Whigs, 
both in and out of place, are his aversion, but he treats them with the decorum 
which becomes a gentleman ; and while he condemns their doctrines and practice, 
he seems to spare them for the sake of the inconsistencies of the Tories, who, whea 
in power, adopted so many of their measures, and actually passed the Catholic Re- 
lief Bill, and thus prepared the way for Parliamentary Reform. This moderation 
may also be accounted for on the ground that Tories and Whigs were alike 
insensible to the merits and unjust to the claims of the distinguished individual 
who forms the subject of these pages. We quite sympathize with the indignation 
which Mr. Hook frequently betrays on this point. Sir David Baird was undoubt- 
edly entitled to the highest honours, and the most substantial rewards, of the mi- 
litary profession. He was one of the best officers the service ever knew, and was 
beloved, and almost adored by the soldiers, even while maintaining among them the 
strictest discipline. This accounts for his uniform success when called into action, 
and for the indomitable.spirit with which, when led on by him, the forces under his 
command encountered the severest privations and sufferings. Yet it was his fate 
to conquer for others—to endure that others might enjoy—to deserve the laurel, 
and then to see it transferred by favouritism to the brow of a junior rival. Lord 
Hobart, and the Madras government, appear in these volumes.in a despicable light, 
—they are brought before the bar of the public ; and with their agent, the initial of 
whose name, we regret to say, is all that appears, merit the severest reprobation. 
Humanity and justice were the crimes of Colonel Baird, and they were punished 
with a vengeance—for with the oppressors there was power. At a subsequent 
— having obtained the rank of Brigadier-General, he joined the army under 

wd Harris, as Commander-in-Chief; Lord Mornington (Marquess Wellesley), 
being then Governor-General of India. No sooner had heaccepted the office, and taken 
charge of a brigade, than an inferior officer, Colonel Wellesley (the Duke of Welling; 
ton), arrived and took the command. General Baird, having volunteered, was 
appointed to lead on the storming party against Seringapatam. His courage and 
discretion in this perilous undertaking, which placed him in the palace of the fallen 
Sultan, and gave him a right to the command till he could surrender the place to 
Lord Harris, are beyond all praise ; yet, will the reader believe it to be possible ! the 
gallant victor, having had scarcely an hour's repose, was unceremoniously removed 
to give place to Colonel Wellesley ; who, not having shared the danger, was cer- 
tainly not entitled to the glory. 


Before the General Order of Thanks to General Baird, for the decided and able - 


manner in which he conducted the assault, and the humane measures which he sub- 
sequently adopted for preserving order and regularity in the place,—before this order 
could appear, though it was issued on the morning of the next day—the hero, who 
was the object of it was superseded. While General Baird was proceeding to 
make further arrangements for the tranquilization of the town, Colonel Wel- 
lesley arrived at the palace, bringing with him an order from General Harris 
to General Baird, directing him to deliver over to Aim (Colonel Wellesley) the com- 
mand of Seringapatam, the city which he had conquered the day before, and the 
conquest of which was to him, above all living men, most glorious ;—and, to use 
the memorable words of the hero himself (found in the copy of a letter in his 
possession), ** Before the sweat was dry on my brow I was superseded by an inferior 
officer.” The biographer adds, * Deeply did General Baird feel this unexpec 
bluw,—but his regret, though mingled with surprise, we may add, with indigna- 
tion, partook of no personal feeling of hostility against Colonel Wellesley, whose 
actual merits he always justly appreciated, and whose future exaltation he always 
confidently anticipated.” 

What the actual merits of Colonel Wellesley at this period were, we have no 
means of ascertaining. He had, it is true, the aristocratic merit of being b 
to the Governor-General, and the aristocratic assurance to accept from that bro 
ther the honour due to his superior in arms; and any man, without much of the 
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power of prescience, might, under these circumstances, have anticipated his future 
exaltation: the colossal power of the Duke of Wellington, we do not hesitate to 
assert, rests, as its basis, on the shoulders of Sir David Baird. He might have 
risen—we doubt not that he would have risen to all his present eminence—even 

Sir David Baird had never been unjustly, and more than once, superseded 
by him ; but we regret that the fact must ever stand on record, that even the con- 
queror of the Great Captain owes his first elevation to favouritism, and to an 
abuse of power as contemptible as it was unjust. 

Colonel Wellesley appears, from this narrative, to have felt that something of 
moral degradation mingled with his new station and authority; for he had no 
sooner entered upon it than he wrote “avery handsome note to General Baird, 
accompanied by Tippoo Sultan's state sword, which had been found in his bed- 
chamber, requesting General Baird’s acceptance of the splendid trophy, to which he 
said he was convinced the Major-General had the best right.’ 


“ The good-natured intentions of Colonel Wellesley in doing justice to his ill-used superior, 
were, however, crossed by the interference of the Prize-committee, who, in a letter addressed to 
the Commander-in-Chief, General Harris (who had inflicted the wrong), by General Floyd, its 
President, stated, that it having been understood that Colonel Wellesley had sent General Baird 
the state sword of the late Tippoo Sultaun, he, the Commander-in-Chief, was requested by the 
Committee, in the name of the army, to desire that the sword might be immediately returred to 
them, as it was theirs, and not Colonel Wellesley's, to give ; and General Floyd added (which, it 
should seem, under the existing circumstances, could not have been a very agreeable announce- 
ment to General Harris), that their object in pressing the immediate restitution of the sword 
was, that they might forthwith fulfil a resolution which they had formed of presenting it them- 
selves to General Baird by the hand of his Excellency the Commander-in.Chief himself.” 


This letter, coming less in the shape of an appeal than a demand, was answered 
by the issuing of an order from head-quarters, for the General and Field Officers to 
assemble in General Harris’s tent, where his Excellency “* had the pleasure” of 
presenting the sword to General Baird, “in the name of the army, as a testimo- 
nial of their high admiration of his courage and conduct in the assault.’’ 

‘We must refer to the work itself for complete evidence to establish our asser- 
tions, that, in the person of General Sir David Baird, one of the most meritorious 
officers in his Majesty's service was suffered to live and die without any adequate 
testimony, from the governments that employed him, to his transcendant worth. 
By the Tories he was neglected (we speak now of administrations), and by the 

higs he was literally ill-treated. We readily, on this occasion, abandon “all the 
Talents ’’ to the deserved reproaches of Sir David Baird's biographer. He ought, 
when all the circumstances of the case are considered, to have retained the Govern- 
orship of the Cape of Good Hope ; and when the claims of other, and less dis- 
tinguished men, were amply satisfied, he ought to have shared in their reward. Yet, 


“ In 1814, when Sir David was in London, at the time the Emperors and the King of Prussia 
were on a visit to England, a creation of military peers took place, and Lords Lynedoch, Hil, 
Beresford, Niddry, and Combermere, as forming the Duke of Wellington’s ‘ Staff,’ had titles 
and pensions of 2,000/. a-year each conferred upon them, Sir David, though he handed a plain 
unvarnished memorandum of his services to Lord Liverpool, was, as usual, passed by with silent 
indifference.” 


Mr. Hook shrewdly observes,—and there can be little doubt who are intended 
by persons in influential quarters— 


“It would sound perhaps illiberal to attribute the continuous neglect of Sir David’s claims to 
an interest excited against him in influential quarters ; but, certain it is, that the annals of mi- 
litary history do not record a similar instance of inattention or coldness exhibited towards a sol- 
dier first amongst the bravest and best,—who never hesitated to put himself in the front of the 
battle, and who never, where he commanded, quitted the field but triumphantly.” 


The Second Volume concludes with a well-drawn character of the subject of the 
memoir, with an extract from which we close our notice of the work :— 


“Tt was in private life that the glories and virtues of his public conduct were traced to their 
true source, and thus have they been even more richly embalmed in the recollection of many a 
stranger as well as friend ; for the same uprightness of purpose and intention which had in- 
spired him with utter fearlessness in the discharge of his duty, whether in the desert, the council, 
or the camp, still marked his conduct there. There he was ever seen to seek out for ‘ the 
Tauta,’ and to seek it only that he might be directed by it to that which with him was synony- 
mous—Dury ; or, in the words of one who had many opportunities of observing the workings 
of his noble mind, ‘ He seemed, in every case, whether personally interested or not, to be anxious 
to discover what was right to be done only that he might do it.’ Anything like selfish considera- 
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tions he would never suffer to interfere with this his favourite object; and by a look, ‘ more in 
pity than in anger,’ would he sometimes show what he felt, when he thought he observed the 
conduct or meaning of others less inflaenced by this high principle than himself. 

** His respect for religion, and its sacred ordinances, was marked and sincere. He was a de- 
Yout man; and there might have been observable in him an ever-anxious earnestness to become 
more and more acquainted with that scheme of divine mercy on which he felt that his highest 
hopes must depend , for, if simplicity and pious sincerity of purpose have any virtue, or merit 
any praise, they seem to have been his, who, in religion, no less than in conduct, appeared to 
desire to know the truth, in order, as we bave already said, to follow it. 

“ The comfort and support which he received from cherishing and acting upon such princi- 
ples, were happily manifest in his last sufferings. No murmur—no complaint—escaped his 
lips; he spoke not of his own distress, he only sought to soothe the spirits of those whose 
affection called them to witness it. He saw his end approaching, without distraction—without 
fear—and with all the calmness and dignity which settled hope inspired ; and, with a full confi. 
dence in the merits of his Redeemer, he waited the somewhat tardy advances of his last enemy, 
till the appointed hour came which released the spirit from its shattered mansion; and even 
then the hand of death left untouched the fine traces of the calm and manly bearing of him 
whose soul had fied.” 


Gorton’s Topographical Dictionary. 3 vols. 


We have not fur many years been called upon to notice a work so excellent and 
useful as this Topographical Dictionary of Mr. Gorton, It is one upon which im. 
mense labour has been expended, and the public are greatly indebted to the skilful 
and able writer who has had sufficient moral courage to commence and complete an 
undertaking, from which the great mass of authors of his ability would have 
shrunk with terror. Such a publication has been long wanted—the old and now 
obsolete gazetteers, have been too limited in extent and by no means accurate 
in their details, Every public man—all who travelled—all who held commercial in- 
tercourse with various parts of the country—all professional men, who found it 
necessary to make frequent reference to towns and counties, with. their divisions 
and subdivisions—in short, all ‘* men of the world,” using the term in its largest 
sense, have long needed precisely such a work as Mr. Gorton has had the industry 
and the talent to prepare for them. To all such, therefore, we strongly recommend 
it, as a companion as necessary as their eyes or hands—and if our recommendation 
be followed in proportion to its value, neither public nor private office, counting- 
house or library, will be without it. Moreover, it is printed with marvellous care, 
contains a large number of maps, and a vast variety of information not to be had 
elsewhere, relative to the changes introduced in Great Britain by the Reform Bill. 


Passion and Reason. By Elizabeth Cullen Brown. 4 vols. 


As this novel has been some time published, according to our present system of 
noticing only the works recently set forth, we should not have commented on it, 
had we not accidentally heard that it is from the pen of the daughter of the once 
celebrated, and still well-remembered, Doctor Brown. As a production it belongs 
to a gone-by school of novels: and its appearing in four volumes, instead of three, 
the present limitation, is decidedly a disadvantage. Nevertheless, the end and 
object of the work are excellent, and nothing can impeach its purely moral tendency. 
As a list of subscribers is prefixed to the first and second volumes, we would recom- 
mend those who do not disapprove of the introduction of innocent fictions into their 
families to add their names forthwith, and thus secure from failure a novel full of 
good feeling and much experience. 


Recollections of a Chaperon. Edited by Lady Dacre. 3 vols. 


These volumes, with much of the worst fashionable slang about them, evince no 
ordinary powers of mind: they unite, in the best passages, strong sense with deep 
tenderness. 

Mrs. Sullivan deserves peculiar tribute from a class of females often ill-used, 
and never more than tolerated in society—we mean o/d maids, whom she delicately 
denominates women of a certam age. 

We have known many in our time, and have often thought of the blight of early 
affection that must have fallen upon them, so to change natures that a few years 
before were all that we could have wished or imagined. We have known others 
with the frosts of “a certain age’ upon their brow, whose vanity, surviving their 
moral and corporeal beauty, has rendered them objects of ridicule by a perseverance 
in the affectations of youth;—to all such we would recommend the study of 
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“Fanny's kind, conscientious, steady, and honest natare.’ Were all old maids 
such as “ Fanny,’’ we would present a petition to Parliament in favour of celibacy. 

The great strength of Mrs. Sullivan's volumes is in the fine tale of Ellen 
Wareham. Well conceived, well written, well developed, we me know any 
modern story of its cast worthy to lay by its side. We recommend it to all who 
wince under the yoke of imaginary wrongs—to all who are sceptical on the fact 
of woman's virtue, and her spirit of self-sacrifice—to all who can appreciate moral 
justice, and feel sympathy with real and undeserved sufferings. We only intreat 
Mrs. Sullivan henceforth to get rid of two or three French phrases, which, being 
most hacknied, are most vulgar. 


Visit to Germany and the Low pe yeu =e By Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkner. 
2 vols, 


Of all travellers commend us to the gossiping one. He who goes everywhere, 
sees, and recounts all things ; no matter how great, no matter how small—touch- 
ing and calling into life things that we, by our own domestic hearths, do not so 
much as dream of, giving them a local habitation and a name, and increasing our 
store of information tenfold. Had Sterne lived in these days, he might have in- 
creased his traveller’s list amazingly. The “ Flying Traveller,” who goes to all 
places, but remains blind to all things; the “ Folio Traveller,” who sets out as per 
commission, and receives his dues. In truth, we might greatly add to the cata- 
logue, by turning over the volumes of any circulating library within the district. 
We are not disposed to do this; but we are no less bound to confess our obli- 

tions to Sir A. Brooke for his entertaining, though somewhat frivolous, vo- 
umes. He possesses the happy art of saying a great deal in a few words: he 
does not indeed affect either profoundness or research—his drawings are not 
finished, but his sketches are pleasant. There is life, and animated life, about 
him; his heart, moreover, is warm, and though it sometimes betrays him into 
hasty conclusions, it is of the true and generous sort which puts us into immediate 
good humour with human nature, and makes us better pleased with the aspect of 
things in general. Our traveller has revived the Belzoni question with a zeal of 
the most praiseworthy description ; and although we cannot join in all the invee- 


‘ tives he heaps upon us poor “ shop-keeping’’ English, yet we confess ourselves 


ashamed of the fact, as Englishmen, that the widow of this most enterprising man 
should need, while so much wealth is expended weekly—hourly—upon French 
kickshaws and meretricious ornament. A great man is the property of the uni- 
verse, not of a mere nation; and as such every country under the sun should do 
him honor. We do not, with all our gratitude for these volumes, see the necessity 
for the two long chapters, towards the conclusion, denominated ‘ Conduct of Mother 
Church ;""—they look too like a spin-out to finish the work, according to thé 
number of pages, and have little or nothing to do with “ Germany and the Low 
Countries.” 

The account Sir Arthur gives of King Leopold’s popularity (Qy. unpopularity) 
is of the most chilling kind. He has, since then, taken unto himself a wile, 
which, on-dit has roused him into activity. Sir Arthur's estimate of his character 
is, no doubt, a very correct one ; this is not the place to canvass his merits or demerits. 
Whoever wishes for an opinion formed thereon in the year 1831 will do well to pur- 
chase the volumes now upon our table, and we promise them they will derive 
amusement from their perusal. 


Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. Second Series. 3 vols. 


We received the first volume of this publication time enough to notice it in the 
December Number of our Magazine ; and we rather think it was expected of us so 
to do; but, though it may be in strict accordance with the habits and peculiarities 
of Irish publishers, to get out their works by bits and scraps, it does not suit the habits 
of Englishmen to give ex parte statements on the merits of any until they see it 
all. We have perused these three large tomes, page by page, cutting with a 
rapidity and earnestness something new to us, in these times, through very stubborn 
paper, and exclaiming at the completion of our task,—“* Well, excellently well 
done!” Mr. Carlton’s pen has been plucked from an eagle's wing ;—there is 
strength, vigour—and, above all—truth, in every story, every sentence, every line, 
he writes ;—truth and truths of the sternest—we had almost said coarsest kind—~ 
but still truth—shadowed by the cloud, not glowing in the sun-beam. 
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When we saw the announcement of these volumes, we fancied that the Tale 
could not avoid being stale and unprofitable ; so much had been already written— 
Sketches—Traits —Legends—Horrors—all on the subject of Ireland, Irish failings, 
and Irish sufferings; we anticipated nothing readable, and said—what, by the 
way, we say still—* Why does not this gentleman write a novel ? he has excellent 
information—clear and powerful perceptions—strength and activity. We wan 
him to write a novel; we wish to ascertain if his constructiveness and imagination 
are equal to his other qualifications for this trying task ; if they are, he will put 
the best of our raconteurs to their mettle.” We said this, and we say it still; but 
we also confess we forgot that Mr. Carlton's drafts on the bank of nature have 
never been dishonoured ;—he is no forger of scenes and sentences ;—no maker up 
of pretty stories and interesting incidents ;—the philanthropist may read his _pro- 
ductions, and while the page is blotted by his tears, he will see that sing/e-handed 
humanity can do nothing to relieve the distresses of this unhappy land.—The states- 
man ought to read such books as these; they would tell him more of the true 
state of the country than ever he yet heard from the lips of her orators, or the 
despatches of “ The Castle hacks.’’ The only thing our author fails in, is the deli- 
neation of female character ; his peasants—his priests—his horse-stealers—his alibi 
swearers—his drunkards—his pour scholars—are not only to the life, but alive upon 
his canvass; he knows little, however, of the intricacies, and appears almost inca- 
pable of appreciating the nature and delicacy, of woman’s mind or woman's tender- 
ness: his maidens are all boisterous romps, who give and take kisses, and soap 
their hair to make it shine. His matrons are keen and calculating, with nothing 
to recommend them but a species of animal passion for their husbands and children. 
And now a word or two to the Hibernian publishers in general. 

How is it that the moment you touch an Irish book it falls to pieces ?—the cover 
either disdains any longer to protect the leaves, or the leaves take French /eave, and 
decamp of mre A ;—the paper is either so thick that it breaks your paper-knife, 
or so thin that it wont bear the knife at all—half-a-dozen of the pages are wanting 
at the most interesting part of the narrative, to be sure you find them in the next 
volume, where they are exceedingly ma/-a-propos, in breaking off the thread of an- 
other story. Then an unfortunate volume is despatched on its travels solus—we 
beg the publisher's pardon, not solus—for with it comes a note, stating that the 
others “ were not quite ready, but would soon be on the road.”—But why the ‘ 
(there !—we were almost moved to wrathfulness,) were they not ready? What 
prevented it? or rather, why should anything prevent it? We are told in the pre- 
face that a fire consumed the volumes, or a portion of them, as they first came from 
the press, but that is no exeuse for the blunder which accompanied the publishing. 
We are convinced that the unbusiness appearance of works issuing from the Irish 
press is exceedingly injurious to their English sale: they are ten to one more 
clumsily got up than the American books that are sold cheap, while these Irish 
“ big" volumes are charged at full London prices. We wish Mr. Carlton would 
send forth a cheap edition, that ** Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry” might 
be in the hands of people as well as peers. 





Poems, Narrative and Lyrical. By William Motherwell. 


We rejoce in this book—cordially, warmly rejoice in it. Taken as a whole, it is 
far, far beyond the ‘* run of small volumes called poems ;”—taken in parts, we 
mean the best parts, it is powerful—beautiful ! 

“The wooing song of Jarl Egill" bursts upon us in all the majesty and glory of 


the old sea- kings ;—it comes dark, as the Jari’s own raven—yet bright as the hilt 
of his sword— 


“One wedge of red gold.” 

It is asuccession of pictures—tab/eaur vivants, from beginning to end—each clear 
and distinct, until, forgetting the tame times in which we dwell, we start from our 
seat to congratulate ‘* Torf Einar’s bright danghter” on her conquest of the 
“ Vikingir.’ We too would be sea-kings! From this spirit-stirring strain we 
turn to one of far different mood, to one that Robert Burns himself might have 
been proud to acknowledge. 

The ballad of *‘ Jeanie Morrison,""—no high-bred mongrel ballad, with tender- 
ness on its tongue, but no feeling in its heart—but the most rare of all things to 
meet with, a genuine love ballad, where the affections gush forth to overflowing, and 
the words come of themselves until you cannot read them, for the mist spreads 
over your own eyes, and you feel suffocated with emotion. 
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** The throssil whusslit in the wood, 
The burn sang to the trees, 
And we, with nature's heart in tune, 
Concerted harmonies ; 
And on the knowe abune the burn 


For hours thegither sat, 
In the silentness 0° joy—till baith 
W? very gladness grat.” 


What think ye of that as a picture, gentle reader? Something in the style, or 
rather in the feeling of “ Burns and his Highland Mary,” yet without a line or an 
image of imitation to mar its effect. We wish that our narrow space permitted us 
to particularise many of the other poems in this gem-like volume, but we cannot 
indulge ourselves more fully. We are, however, in honesty bound to observe, that 
in some of the ballads, such as “ Elfinland Wud,” there is a straining after quaint 
and unnatural rhymes, that we should suppose could only emanate from (if such a 
thing ever existed), a poetical antiquary. What English reader understands— 

* Quhan scho was muntit him behynd 
(Blyth be herties quhilkis luve ilk uthir,”’)? 


Mr. Motherwell ought to send one of “ the Tongues” with his volume to enable 
us to pronounce such words; nor are we quite sure that we like his “ Songs,” so 
designated, as much as his *“* poems.’’ We speak generally, for there are exceptions. 
“Song of the Danish Sea-king,”’ ‘‘ the Cavalier’s Song,” and some others, are 
worthy the author of ** Jarl Egill.” We hope this noble poet will soon again cross 
the border ; he has done much in a little space—he can do much more if so be his 
pleasure. 


The Library of Romance; Ist vol. Edited by Leitch Ritchie. 
The Ghost-Hunter and his Family. By the O'Hara Family. 


Mr. Leitch Ritchie is a man of great accomplishments, considerable facility, power 
of fancy, and energy of style. As our motto has ever been, “ Live and let live,” we 
wish him all possible success in his Quixotic undertaking—for so we must call it— 
offering,’ as he so generously does, “to all authors, great and small, male and 
female, known and unknown, a patient and speedy hearing.’ Patience must be in- 
deed the characteristic of Mr. Leitch Ritchie. ‘“ The Patient Editor!” but as to the 
“speed ” that will enable him to ** hear '’—or “ see’ the productions his offer must 
bring upon him, we doubt! During the past month we have looked into every 
newspaper obituary, expecting to see some such announcement as the following:— 

** We regret to state, that Mr. Leitch Ritchie expired this morning of undigested 
manuscripts. ‘The Coroner's Inquest returned the following verdict—‘* Died of 
Literary Repletion.’’’ 

Or, “ We are extremely concerned to hear that the body of Mr. Leitch Ritchie 
was, after considerable difficulty, extricated from an overwhelming mass of heavy 
M.S., which the benevolent announcement in his ‘Library of Romance’ induced a 
variety of authors to heap upon him; to such an extent was he overwhelmed by 
their quantity—and, we lament to add, suffocated by their quality.’” But we sup- 
~ it has not come to this: and, truth to say (and we are now serious), we should 

ent the occurrence of such a catastrophe most sincerely; for we should miss 
the kind-hearted Editor in many ways; he is so capable of doing all things well, 
that we are in duty bound to tell all worthy booksellers to keep their eye upon him, 
as a dangerous person to the old “ system.” 

At this period we have perused the “ Ghost Hunter’’ with feelings of peculiar 
interest. It is not Banim in his strength—though he is strong still—but it is the 
“O'Hara Family ’’—softened and subdued by circumstances—over which even 
genius cannot triumph. 

There is more tenderness, more delicacy shown in the developement of female 
character, than we have ever before met with in the works of this powerful novelist ; 
and the whole tale is so truly dramatic, that we can fancy Miss Kelly the natural 
representative of Rose Brady—that most simple and affectionate of Irish girls. 
Banim never conceived a character more finely than the voung “ Ghost Hunter,” 
Morris Brady; it is a bold and striking outline—but it is only an outline—leaving 
much to the reader's imagination, and will, therefore, be differently estimated by 
different persons. 

One word as to the author. We have heard that he is ill—in a strange land— 
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and bowed by Poverty, And we say to those to whom God has given much— 
“ Spare of your abundance, and show your gratitude to Literature, by contri- 
buting towards the relief of one who has laboured unceasingly for your gratification 
and improvement.” 


The Fairy Mythology; Illustrative of the Romance and Superstition of 
Various Countries. By Thomas Keightley. 2 vols. 


The author, in his Preface, honestly avows that this is not a repriné, but a re. 
issue. Be that as it may, we are glad to see the volumes with the advantage of a 
good bookseller’s name at the bottom of the first page ; it gives us the assurance 
that what is really valuable will be sent into those particular quarters where it will 
be justly appreciated. We remember having been exceedingly interested in this 
work when it made its first bow to the public: we are not quife sure that we care 
as much about fairies now as we did then ; but if we love the “ good people”’ less, 
we certainly do not value Mr. Keightley’s labours at a lower rate than formerly, 
and we have seldom met within such a compass so much research. We recommend 
them to all who would become acquainted with so delicate a mythology. 


The Modern Sabbath Examined. 


The object of this treatise is to institute an examination of the arguments 
usually adduced in support of the doctrine of the perpetuity of the weekly Sabbath, 
under the Christian dispensation. The conclusion at which the author arrives is, 
that, however expedient and excellent, both as a religious and political institution, 
the observance of one day of rest in every seven may be, the arguments in disproof 
of any Sabbatical law under the Christian economy are, in his opinion, complete 
and irrefragable. Logicians say that no man can prove a negative ; but the author's 
meaning evidently is, that no scriptural grounds can be adduced from the New 
Testament for transferring the obligation respecting the seventh day of the week, 
imposed upon the Jews by the fourth commandment of the Decalogue, to the 
Christian dispensation, with a change of the day from the seventh to the first; 
that, in fact, the command for sanctifying the Sabbath was one of those positive 
precepts peculiar to the Jewish polity, which, therefore, necessarily ceased to be 
obligatory when the Mosaic dispensation was fulfilled, and merged in the Christian. 

The treatise is written with great moderation, care, and skill. We were some- 
what surprised not to observe in it any reference to the well-known work of the 
Archbishop of Dublin on this subject. Dr. Whateley contends that the Christian 
obligation to observe Sunday as a day peculiarly sacred to the duties of religion, is 
derived, not from the Bible, but from the ordinances of the Christian Church, 
which is, in effect, the conclusion of the author before us. With this difference, 
however, that he does not seem disposed to give quite so much value or authority to 
the decrees and ordinances of the church, at least as binding on the consciences of 
men, as his Grace of Dublin very naturally wishes to ascribe to them. 


The Entomological Magazine, No. II. 


We are well pleased to see a second Number of this admirable work, and to inform 
our readers that it is no whit inferior to the first. Among the papers, (which are, 
however, mostly of a scientific character), we find some of general interest, more 
particularly one on blight, by Rusticus, an extract from which will tend more to 
recommend the Magazine than any commendation of ours :— 


“ Now for the moth. This is a beautiful little creature; its wings are studded with silvery 
shining specks as though they were iniaid with precious gems. It is the most beautiful of the 
beautiful tribe to which it belongs, yet, from its habits not being known, it is seldom seen in the 
moth state; and the apple-grower knows no more than the man in the moon to what cause he is 
indebted for his basketsful of worm-caten windfalls in the stillest weather. To find the moth 
in the day-time, the trunks of the apple-trees should be carefully looked over; or, if your 
orchard be surrounded by a wooden fence, it may frequently be found sitting against it with its 
pretty wings neatly folded round it. Towards evening, in fact, just at sunset, it begins to move, 
and may then be seen hovering about the little apples, which, by the time the moth leaves the 
chrysalfs, the middie of June, are well knit, and consequently fit for the reception of its eggs, 
which it lays in the eyes, one only in each, by Introducing its long ovipositor between the leaves 
of the calyx, which form a tent above it that effectually shields it from inclemency of weather 
or any other casualty. As soon as the egg hatches, the little grub gnaws a hole In the crown of the 
apple, and soon buries itself in its substance; and itis worthy of remark that therind of the apple, 
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as if to afford every facility to the destroyer, is thinner here than in any other part, and conse. 
quently more easily pierced. The grub, controlled by an unvarying instinct, eats into the apple 
obliquely downwards, and by thus avoiding the core and pips in no way hinders its growth ; 
at first it makes but slow progress, being little bigger than athread ; but, aftera fortnight, its 
size and its operations have much increased; it has now eaten half way down the apple, and 
the position of the hole at the top, if the apple continue upright or nearly so, is inconvenient for 
a purpose it has, upto this time, been used for, that is, as a pass to get rid of its little pellets of ex- 
crement, which are something like fine sawdust or coarse sand; another communication with 
the outer air is therefore required, and it must be so constructed as to allow the power of gravity 
te assist inkeeping it clear; itis, accordingly, made directly downward towards that part of the 
apple which is lowest, and thus the trouble of thrusting the pellets upwards through the eye of 
the apple is saved, and a constant admission is given to a supply of air without any labour. 
The hole, however, now made is not sufficiently open for an observer to gain, by its means, any 
koowledge of what is going on within; this is only to be obtained by cutting open a number of 
apples as they advance towards ripeness ; the hole is, however, very easily seen, from its always 
having adhering to it on the outside an accumulation of the little grains which have been thrust 
through. Having completed this work the grub returns towards the centre of the apple, where 
he feeds at hisease. When within a few days of being full fed, he for the first time enters the 
core, through a round hole gnawed in the hard horny substance which always separates the pips 
from the pulp of the fruit, and the destroyer now finds himself in that spacious chamber which 
cudlings, in particular, always have intheircentre, From this time he eats only the pips, never again 
tasting the more common pulp which hitherto had satistied his unsophisticated palate; now nothing 
less than the highly-flavoured aromatic kernels will suit his tooth, and on these, for a few days, 
he feasts in luxury. Some how or other the pips of an apple are connected with its growth as 
the heart of an animal with its life ;—injnre the heart an animal dies ;—Injure the pips an apple 
falls. Whether the fall of hishouse gives the tenant warning to quit. I cannot say, but quit he 
does, and that almost immediately; he leaves the core, crawls along his breathing and clearing- 
out gallery, the mouth of which, before nearly closed, he now gnaws into a smvoth round hole, 
which will permit him free passage without hurting his fat, soft, round body; then out he 
comes, and, for the first time in his life, finds himself in the open air. He now wanders about 
on the ground tiil he finds the stem of a tree; up this he climbs, and hides himself in some nice 
little crack in the bark. I should remark that the fall of the apple, the exit of the grub, and 
his wandering to a place of security, usually take place in the night time. In this situation he 
remains, without stirring, for a day or two, asif to rest himself after the uncommon fatigue of a 
two yards’ march; he then gnaws away the bark a little to get further in out of the way of 
observation; and, having made a smooth chamber big enough for his wants, he spins a beautiful 
little milk-white silken case, in which, after a few weeks, he becomes a chrysalis, and in this 
state remains throughout the winter, &c. &c.” 


This writer seems thoroughly to have investigated the subject on which he treats, 
and his communications are rendered as useful to the horticulturist as they are inte. 
resting to the general reader, by containing invariably an account of the most effica- 
cious mode of expelling the various descriptions of blight by which our orchards 
and gardens are so often rendered unproductive. The other contributors to the 
present number are the Rev. C. 8. Bird, M.A., F.LS., Francis Walker, F.L.S., A. H. 
Haliday, M.A. John Curtis, F.L.S., George Wailes, and George R. Waterhouse ; 
and we must not omit to mention that it also contains a neatly-coloured copper-plate 
engraving of insects. 


Selections from the Chorie Poetry of the Greek Dramatic Writers. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by J. Anstice, B.A. 


These translations are from the pen of the accomplished professor of classical 
literature in King’s College, London. They are executed apparently with great 
facility, and in general are spirited and elegant as well as faithful The co- 
piousness of illustration in the notes also bears ample testimony to the varied ac- 
quirements of the professor in those lighter fields of modern literature, which so 
gracefully combine with and adorn the severer studies which are requisite to con- 
stitute a good classical scholar. ‘The selections embrace a very large proportion of 
the choral parts of such of the Greek tragedies as remain tous. Of Aristophanes 
there is but a single brief specimen. In all we miss, of course, the extraordinary 

wer and seeming originality of poetic thought which used so to astonish and de- 

ight us in Shelley's specimens of this kind ; but it would be very unfair to try Mr. 
Anstice, or indeed any living man, by such a standard. The defect of the book, if 
we must, in the exercise of our critical vocation, point out a defect, is the want of 
& connected form, or a definite purpose. It is a book of fragments, resemblin 
rather the note-book of a poetical student than the work of a professor design 


and for publication. Nevertheless, it is a very pleasing little volume, 
wal troll Gasoree $0 bu in the hands of every student of the Greek tragedies. 
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Sermons. By the Rev. Henry Stebbing, M.A. &c., 


Mr. Stebbing’s Sermons, like all the other works we have seen from his pen, 
evince the good sense and the good feeling of their author. The present volume 
contains twenty-two discourses, on a variety of subjects—selected, we presume, from 
those which he has preached in the course of his duty, as alternate morning preacher 
at Saint James's Cha 1, Hampstead Road. They are plain, practical discourses, 
soundly and earnestly written, and such as, without possessing any very great 
claims on the score of either profound theological knowledge or lofty or impassioned 
eloquence, are yet perhaps not the less fitted on that account to be useful in the 
ministration of parochial duty, or suited to the closet of the private Christian, 
Were we to particularize any, where we were pleased with all, we should say that 
the sermon on the “ Pursuit of Happiness,” was one of those which we have read 
with especial pleasure, and not, we trust, without advantage. 


Bellegarde; the Adopted Indian Boy. 3 vols. 


There is a quiet and intelligent vein throughout these volumes, which prove them 
to be the production of no ordinary person. We never met a novel more free from 
meretricious ornament, from false excitement, from vulgar prejudice, than * Belle- 
garde.’ It isa sound, rational book, containing much information about America, 
and a sufficient quantity of romantic incident to justify any zoens lady in ** falling” 
desperately in love with the hero. There is a long and well-written introduction, 
setting forth, what we believe is now pretty generally admitted, that Mrs. Trollope 
was a lady of vivid imagination, to whom the love of slander awarded a 
station—and the ** Quarterly” a bellows !—seeking to puff the “ elderly gentle. 
woman” into respectable notoriety, forgetful how long it was since they had 
ceased to be either respectful or respectable themselves! But we are tired of such 
trolloping stuff, and recur with pleasure to a more true and interesting picture of 
America and American habits—recommending to all who would cultivate a kindly 
acquaintance with our transatlantic neighbours a careful perusal of ‘** Bellegarde.” 
The scene is laidin Canada, during a period of great excitement ; and the principal 
character is, as the title denotes, an Indian boy—with the natural passions, but 
also the natural affections, of the savage race from which he has sprung. The he- 
roine is a beautiful creation. The other actors in the drama are a mixture of En. 
glish, French, and Indian, and their combined efforts succeed in maintaining 
throughout the interest of a powerfully-conceived tale. It is not however in the 
story that consists the chief merit of the volumes. The author has opened and ex- 
plained a series of new and striking pictures of American life, habits, and peculi- 
arities, such as are certainly not to be met with elsewhere. He has moreover a 
very intimate knowledge—but a kindly knowledge—of human nature ; and there 
is a fine moral in all he writes. Divested of the interest of fiction, it would still 
be a valuable book ; with it, itis both valuable and interesting. Whoever he is, 
it is evident that much of his life has been spent—and profitably spent—among 
the scenes he describes, and it is also obvious, that the persons he paints are not 
the creatures of imagination. That they have ** lived and moved and had their 
being,’ we have no doubt. The lessons they have taught have not been lost upon 
the observer. He has used them for his purpose ; but that purpose is a most ex- 
cellent one—to inculcate virtue—to teach how errors may be avoided, and how ex- 
cellencies may be imitated. 


The Book of Beauty. By L. E. L. 


We have headed this exquisite volume according to our own notions of propriety, 
and openly tell Mr. Charles Heath he has displayed a want of gallantry in calling 
the annual Heath's Book of Beauty ; his only merit consisting in selecting from 
the works of Boxall, the Misses Sharp, Stone, and other artists of eminence, por- 
traits of the most beautiful females they could either copy or imagine. He has 
given occasion to some wag to rebaptize it “* Heath's Harem.’ With perhaps two 
or three exceptions he has chosen wisely. The plates are well calculated to become 
popular ; and if not in the highest style of art, are generally speaking of great ex- 
cellence. Beautiful as the portraits may be, the great charm of the book rests upon 
its claims to literary distinction. We have long been acquainted with Miss Landon 
as a true and impassioned poet ; we marvelled much at the graphic sketches, and 
the shrewd and vivid knowledge of human nature, set forth in her novel of “ Re 
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mance and Reality ;” we had read an occasional prose tale of her's in the annuals, 
—but still we were unprepared for the varied talent exhibited in *“ L. E. L.'s 
Book of Beauty.’ The first story is one of great originality and imagination : 
a worthy successor to the “ Arabian Nights,”"—as wonderful as “ Aladdin's Lamp,” 


but steeped in sorrow ! 


The second, called “ The Talisman,” is perhaps the best 


written in the volume ; the style is more polished ; we do not meet with little abrupt 
sentences, that frequently break up a pleasant dream, and which a little attention 
could so easily soften and harmonize. The description of London, as seen from 
Waterloo Bridge, and the feelings excited by the view of our great city, are finely 


and classically portrayed. 


The conclusion of the story is effective and highly 


wrought.—“ The Knife” is a tale of strong interest, and powerful dramatic effect, 
essentially different from the other two we have particularized, but perfect in its 
-way ; the contrast between the male and female gypsey is natural and affecting. 
We cannot enter into the poetic merits of the volume, or dwell longer upon its 
prose; enough that the “ Book of Beauty” is worthy of the genius and industry 
of one of the most extraordinary and meritorious writers of our time. 
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LITERARY 


“Tales of Poland,” from the pen of Mrs. 
Charles Gore, are announced for early publi- 
cation. ’ 

Mr. D'Israeli, we understand, is about to 
publish a new work in three volumes. 

Literature and Art.—According to the sup- 
plement to “Bent’s Literary Advertiser,” 
which contains a list of the new books and 
principal engravings published in London 
during the year 1832; it appears that the num- 
ber of books is about 1180, exclusive of new 
editions, pamphlets or periodicals, being eighty 
more than in the year 1831. The number of 
engravings is 99 (including forty portraits), 


REPORT. 


fifteen of which are engraved in the line 
manner, fifty-seven in mezzotint, seven in 
chalk, nine aquatint, and eleven in lithography. 
The number of engravings published in 1831 
was ninety-two (including fifty portraits), viz. 
eighteen in line, fifty mezzotint, ten chalk, 
five lithograph, six aquatint, and three etch- 
ings. 

We are informed that the public may shortly 
expect from the pen of Mrs. Lee (late Mrs. 
Bowditch) a Biographical Memoir of the late 
Baron Cuvier. Mrs. Lee enjoyed theintimacy 
of the Baron for many years. 
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THE DRAMA. 


COVENT-GARDEN.- 


Tux pantomime having “ gone off” as usual, to the satisfaction of the manager 
and the audience,—Puss in Boots, or the Miller’s Son, has — but fairly 
given place to other, but scarcely more attractive pieces. With the exception of a 
clever play—for it can be described neither as tragedy, comedy, or farce—the no- 
velties at Covent-Garden have been very rare. Our readers may give their own 
interpretation to the word. Mr. Jerrold’s Ne// Gwynne, has had a run, and very 
deservedly so; for albeit not of the higher class, it is, by comparison, excellent— 
better than aught we have seen of late years, and of far greater merit than either 
of the dramas the author had previously written. Mr. Jerrold has formed a just 
estimate of the character of Mistress Eleanor; he has entered with much tact and 
judgment into the peculiar spirit of the times—has made his arrangements with a 
shrewd eye to dramatic effect—and has introduced his ** persons’’ with considerable 
skill. His language if neither elegant nor powerful, is sensible at all times, and 
often witty. In short he is a good but not a first-rate dramatic writer ; and if he 
be successful he has earned and deserved success. The popularity of Nell Gwynne 
however offers another inducement to abler men to write for the stage. If the pub 
lic are more than satisfied with Mr. Jerrold—we rejoice that it is so—how much 
greater are the chances in favour of many who have been deterred, by circumstances 
that cannot long exist, from the employment of their talents in a similar way. Mr. 
Knowles (!) and Mr, Jerrold (1) are now “ at the top of the tree!” The story of 
Nell Gwynne is well known—and it has been repeated of late in all the newspapers, 
We need not relate it here. The actors did their best. Miss Taylor, as the Dame, 
Mr. Jones, as the Merry Monarch, and Keeley, as Orange Moll, played their parts 
to admiration. The Drama has kept its place,—and is likely to be repeated often 
throughout the season. It is stated, however, that Mr. Jerrold has been engaged 
—received a commission as the artists say—to produce a sequel—being other acts to 
follow the acts we have already seen,—and that Mistress Eleanor is to be intro- 
duced upon the stage in her character of mistress to Charles the Second; the stage 
and the cottage giving place to the ball-room and the court. If Mr. Jerrold does 
this Mr. Jerrold will do wrong. He is unfitted for such a task—both by nature and 
habit. His thoughts, his readings, and his observations, have all been directed 
into another channel, Itis perhaps wrong to say a man cannot do that which he 
has never attempted—but if we could augur failure of any writer in such a case, it 
isof Mr, Jerrold, ** We pray him avoid it,” 


DRURY LANE. 


Harlequin Traveller, or the World Turned Inside-out, the production of Mr. Peake, 
did much for Drury Lane, but Mr. Stanfield’s Diorama did more; and together 
they have contributed to preserve the theatre for a short while longer,—a matter 
about which the managers seem to be marvellously indifferent. The newspaper press 
during the last few weeks have had more occupation in rating Captain Polhill for 
want of courtesy—or rather for gross folly and injustice—than in criticising the 
performances at his house. One and all, it would appear, have had something to 
complain of: the great complaint being that, from all who do not say only “ sweet 
things” of the theatre, he either withdraws or withholds the privilege (if it can 
be so called) by which admission is obtained, for purposes of business, without 


expense. He has reaped his reward,—his theatre is neglected, and he is untroubled 
at least by a press of one description. 


ADELPHI. 


This little theatre is deservedly successful. Mr. Yates does not pretend to enter 
into competition with the large but almost deserted houses of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, but he is gathering in the harvest while they are only picking up 
the scattered blades of corn. He has had a pleasant and profitable pantomime, 
and, although he keeps his stock pieces a little too long before our eyes, they 40 
not appear to grow stale, but attract as many as his theatre can hold. Mrs. Yates 
is still to be seen in Henriette,—and may be seen twice or thrice without wearying. 
She is, to our minds, second only to Miss Kelly in the walk she has chosen. 
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THE STRAND THEATRE. 


Miss Kelly has opéned the Strand Theatre under peculiar circumstances. The 
Lord Chamberlain has “ taken her by the hand,” contributed money and influence 
to forward her plans, and extended to her several privileges for which others might 
have asked in vain. She deserves it all. Her excellent character asa woman, and 
her unrivalled talents as an actress, demanded from the “ high in office’ the ut- 
most aid and patronage they were enabled to give. Her undertaking is an extra. 
ordinary one—such as only a woman of strong mind and remarkable abilities could 
have attempted in the first place, and rendered successful in the next. Of her 
* Dramatic Recollections,” she is herself the only heroine—performing the parts 
of Mrs. Parthian, Mrs. Miffy, Mrs. Mattocks, Mrs. Drake, and so forth, with won- 
derful effect, and with a power of lungs almost supernatural, Many of her stories 
are admirably told, and there is no small sparkling of wit—enough at least to keep 
the audience in excellent humour, although there are no jokes that are question- 
able, or allusions that ongnt to make a woman blush. We have had but one op- 
portunity of attending her theatre; we shall visit it again during the coming 
month, and report upon it at greater length. 





FINE ARTS, 


Tue new Society of Painters in Water Colours have recently had several meet- 
ings, the object of which has been to direct public attention to the circumstances 
under which their exhibitions of last year took place, and to form some plan for 
bringing their works forward under auspices more favourable ; to procure, in short, 
contributions from the professors and patrons of art, so that they may not again 
suffer a pecuniary loss. They have a just claim for the assistance they ask for and 
expect. The old Water Colour Society, it is known, is an exclusive body—its pro- 
fits are considerable, and each member has a due share. They are very limited in 
number, and whatever be the merits of a brother artist, he has no chance of being 
classed amongthem until a vacancy occurs. We do not quarrel with their system ; 
they have an undoubted right to do as they please; but we maintain that another 
society, adopting no such restrictions— but vpen toall, and instituted for the benefit 
of all—has greater claims upon public support. The water-colour draughtsmen have 
done much to render England the envy of other nations, as far as art is concerned, 
Our continental neighbours dispute our pretensions to superiority in ois, but readily 
admit they have not yet approached us as painters in water-colours. To 
preserve this pre-eminence, our artists should be encouraged. Patronage is almost 
necessary to an artist's existence. His works must be seen to be appreciated. And 
unless he has the means of exhibiting them, they must rot and cS must starve, 
We are, therefore, happy in being enabled to lay before the public the plans of the 
new Society of Painters in Water Colours. We sincerely wish it success, and shall 
do all in our power to promote it. We extract the following from a report of the 
proceedings on the 8th instant, at a meeting held in the Freemasons’ Hall :— 

Mr. Joseph Powell was called to the chair, and read the report drawn up by the 
Secretary to the Committee of Management appointed two years since ; this report 
was of some length, and gave a very clear and satisfactory statement of their pro- 
ceedings to the present time. It fairly pointed out what might be considered im- 
a their system, with the remedy for them founded on actual experience. 

t strongly inculcated the necessity of strict unanimity, and an entire obedience to 
the rules deliberately formed for the direction of its members, without which it 
would be vain to expect prosperity—gave an exact statement of receipts and expen- 
diture at the exhibition at their gallery, No. 16, Old Bond-street, as well as the 
general expenses ; and having eloquently eulogised “ the public press” for its gene- 
rous and judicious advocacy of the fine arts at all times, but particularly for its 
approval of the liberal principles upon which this Society is founded, and upon 
which it has heretofore been conducted,—it also gratefully acknowledged the li- 
berality of the noblemen and gentlemen who had contributed towards its funds; 
and closed by recommending a new committee of management, the time for which 
the former committee had been elected having expired. This recommendation was 
agreed to, and the new committee was chosen by ballot, from amongst the artists 
only, as being the most proper persons to conduct the affairs of their own profession. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


Sir J. Hexscuer read observations of Biela’s comet ; we give the following ex- 
tract :— It was not,” says Sir John, “ till about 8" sid. time, on the night of the 
4-5th November, that the clouds were sufficiently dispersed from the comet’s place 
to allow a view of it. Being then, however, at a much greater altitude than when 
seen the night before, it was proportionally brighter, and was, indeed, a very fine 
and brilliant object. The trace of a tail or branch in the same direction as pre. 
viously deere, though extremely feeble, was now unequivocal, and the central 
point not to be overlooked. It had not, however, the appearance of a star, but 
seemed more analogous to the central point in some nebula, such as that in Andro- 
meda, which is probably only nebula much more condensed than the rest. The 
comet’s diameter could not be estimated under 5’; and some degree of nebulosity 
was suspected even beyond that limit.” From these observations, Sir John Her- 
sche! is of opinion that the approximate place of the comet must have been AR. 10" 
lim 34°; decl. + 7° 36’ 34”. Interpolated from Henderson's Ephemeris, and com. 
puted from Damoiseau's Elements, it is AR. 10" 12™ 30°; dele. + 8° 7’, 


SOCIETY OF ARTS, 


Mr. Aikin read an essay on the liquids used for artificial light, and the manufac- 
ture of lamps. The lecturer began this W/ustration with some observations on the 
manufacture of oils, animal and vegetable, and noticed the beautiful light produced 
from naphtha, a mineral oil, or fluid bitumen—or, less technically, coal-tar—the use 
of which is almost peculiar to Britain. Filaments of flax, cotton, or other fibrous 
substances, form the best medium for obtaining light with oil; though asbestos, 
amianthus, and platina wire, are sometimes used ; so that the substance need not 
necessarily be filaceous, but solid, burning by capillary attraction. Oil lamps are 
of the greatest antiquity—Moses speaks of them ; but the ancient Greeks, accord- 
ing to Homer, were unacquainted with their use. The halls of Menelaus were lit 
by torches ; and Penelope herself went to bed by torch-light! To the Romans, on 
the contrary, the lamp was well known, as appears from Pliny, and the great va- 
riety of antique specimens obtained from Pompeii and ee el A number 
of these relics of ancient art, from the common clay vessel, resembling in shape a 
glass-blower’s shoe-lamp, to the elegant bronze device, were placed on the lecture. 
table: among the latter was the lamp used by Napoleon Buonaparte in the camp 
and the library; it was dug from the ruins of Pompeii or Herculaneum, and its 
classical associations must, in the mind of the Emperor, have counterbalanced its 
inconvenience. This lamp is of a boat-like shape, with a serpent gracefully curving 
over it, and forming a sort of handle. Mr. Aikin noticed the peculiarities of the 
lamps now in use. The bird-fountain lamp, so called because it resembles those 
pretty crystal vessels attached to bird-cages, burns by atmospheric pressure; air 
being excluded from the reservoir, the liquid contained in it does not descend and 
escape at the orifice below. Such lamps do well enough when affixed to walls; but 
the fountain casts every object behind it in the shade, if it be placed in any other 
situation. The 4rgand lamp, invented fifty years ago by M. Argand, is the greatest 
improvement in lamps: it burns, as most people are aware, by a current of air 
passing through a cylinder in the middle of the wick, by which means the natural 
inferiority of light produced from oil is made superior to that from candles. 


Lectures on the Ear.—Mr. Curtis has recently delivered a series of lectures on the 
diseases of the ear. The lecturer took occasion to remark, that nearly twenty years 
had elapsed since he delivered his first course on the anatomy, physiology, and pa- 
thology of the ear; and he was happy to find that the mode of treatment pursued 
at the institution, which had relieved above 15,000 patients, had not only been 
successfully employed in this country, but also in France, Germany, and America: 
and that much light had been thrown on ottorrheea, and deafness and dumbness— 
diseases of the most formidable character. Many discoveries had been wade by 
chance, many from observation ; and of the latter class was the important one he 
had now the pleasure of communicating to the profession, viz. that in treating cases 
of deafness conjoined with amaurosis, or gutta serena, frequently the worst species 
of blindness, he had, by attending to the local and constitutional treatment, while 
removing the deafness, frequently succeeded in restoring sight, without the pain 
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and uncertainty of an operation; and from what he had seen during his long and 
extensive in diseases of the ear, he was convinced that remedies of a simi- 
lar nature were equally efficacious in those of the eye, if had recourse to in the in- 
cipient stage. At the conclusion, the lecturer traced the connexion of the nerves 
of the eye and ear; and remarked on the important function of the ganglionic 
plexus of nerves, and particularly on the great sympathetic, which by its communi- 
cations with the principal parts of the body, exercises a leading influence on the 
a aimee fay ge and the derangement of which is often the cause of 
disease ted with the semilunar ganglion and solar plexus. As illustrative of 
his views of disease, he exhibited some rare and valuable preparations of the eye 
and ear, which excited much interest. The whole lecture was highly instructive 


and gratifying. 
, ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 


The origin and use of the Round Towers of Ireland has been a topic of specula- 
tion and literary controversy to writers of all countries, from the days of Giraldus — 
Cambrensis, who flourished in the twelfth century, to the present. 

In their anxiety to arrive at some satisfactory elucidation of the subject, the 
Royal Irish Academy, in December, 1830, proposed a premium of a gold medal and 
50/. to the author of an approved essay, in which all particulars respecting them 
was expected to be explained. : 

On the 17th of December last, they decided on the point by awarding the gold 
medal and 50/. to George Petrie, Esy., and a gold medal to Henry O’Brien, Esq. 

The theories which those two gentlemen advocate are directly opposed. Mr. 
Petrie’s is not a new one—it is that which Montmorenci supported before, viz.— 
their being repositories for valuables belonging to the early Christian institutions. 
Mr, O’Brien has broached an entirely novel thought, carrying his researches to an 
era long anterior to Christianity ; proving the existence of those structures before 
the light of revelation ever dawned ; opening up the antiquities of the whole ancient. 
world in illustration of his hypothesis; and connecting the edifices with the cele- 
bration of certain rites, the most interesting and engrossing in the whole compass 
of human occupations. As to the exact nature or accuracy of his proofs, we are 
not at liberty yet to pronounce : his book, at all events, is a novelty, 

We understand that both essays are to be published. 





VARIETIES. 


Interesting Relic.—A boat, shaped somewhat like a canoe, 12 feet in length, and 
34 in breadth, and obviously made out of a solid piece of black oak, was dug up, 
about three weeks ago, at + Poa by the tenant’s sons, while employed in stub- 
bing and levelling an elevated spot of ground, with an eye to the future operations 
of the plough. Moss-side is on the estate of Mable, and the relic in question has 
been gifted to Mr. Howat, the proprietor, who will be happy to preserve it for the 
inspection of the curious. The tree seems to have been 24 feet in thickness, and the 
excavation is as near as may be 14 foot. At both ends two small holes had been 
bored or ground into the wood, for the purpose, very probably, of dragging the boat 
with ropes. The timber on the outside is much decayed, but within it appears to 
be pretty fresh, and the boat, when found, was little more than two feet beneath the 
surface, where it rested, fore and aft, on a little hillock of stones. Tradition says of 


* First a wood, and then a sea, 
Now a moss, and aye will be;” 


and little doubt can exist that the same remark may be applied to Mable moss. An 
aged person, who resides near Moss-side, remembers when a friend of his found an 
anchor embedded in the flow. This happened a great number of years since; and 
an old woman with whom we conversed, records the following remarkable story, 
which was current nearly half a century ago. Previous to her womanhood, a party 
of sailors from the Nith, made a voyage to Norway, and while on shore one day 
met a veteran tar, whose age was computed at a hundred years. On learning that 
they were from Scotland, he eagerly enquired what port they sailed from, and the 
moment the word Nith was mentioned, remarked, ** I knew it well, and many a 
time have anchored in my younger days at the Ironcleuch of Traqueer.”” And 
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ihe, M eupettn, whe Wh cutlets or Seechee nasne of Eig pinto where the boat was 
found.— Dumfries Courier. 
The Sinking Fund.—By an official statement made by the Lords of the 
it a that the net revenue of the country for the year ending on the 1 
last, over the iture, was 467,391/. 9s. 74. The Commissioners for 
the reduction of the National Debt have in consequence given notice that in the 
present quarter, ending on the 5th April next, one-fourth part of this excess of re. 
venue will be appropriated to the liquidation of the debt in the following manner ; 
—A sum of 100,000% will be a ea sen 
11,8184. 8s. 1d. in the purchase of Stock; and 4,990/, 11s. ld. will be applied to 
pay off the Bank of England for certain advances made by the Directors to pay off 
dissentients to the reduction of the Four per Cents. To the amount tobe invested 
is added 2,943/. interest on donations made for the reduction of the national debt. 
The purchases of the Commissioners for the reduction of the National Debt have 
been suspended since the 10th January in last year. In the previous quarter there 
were invested, on behalf of the Sinking Fund, 173,816/. 8%. 94. the Lords of the 
Treasury having certified that the income of the country over the expenditure for 
the year ending the 5th July, 1831, was 1,895,2737. 15s. 83d. Of this sum one. 
fourth of the amount, or 473,818/. 8s. 9d. was invested in the quarter ending Janv- 
ary 5, 1832, in the following manner :—There was applied in the purchase of Ex- 
chequer Bills 400,000/., in the purchase of Stock 72,9112, 12s. 4d. and to pay the 
Bank for advances made to pay the proprietors of the Four per Cent. Stock, who 
dissented from receiving 34 per Cents., 9067. 16s. 5d. The last purchases of the 
Commissioners for the reduction of the Debt, previously to the suspension of the 
investments on behalf of the Sinking Fund, were in the Three and a Half per 
Cents. of 1818, at 894. The purchases made on the recommencement of business 
were in the same Stock, at 95}. 


Signal Lanterns.—Captain N. de Coninck, of the Royal Danish Navy, has invented 
® lantern to be used for signals, that is said to give a much more brilliant light 
than those at present employed for that purpose. The light is obtained on the 
Argand principle, without the use of glass, by conveying a current of air through 
the lantern. The lamp will contain sufficient oil to last several hours, and is per- 
fectly secured by the construction of the lantern from the effects of bad weather. 
We hear that they have been tried, with complete success, in a gale of wind. In 
addition to the brilliant light obtained from the application of the Argand burner, 
Captain Coninck has applied a circular reflector, which considerably increases the 
light. The above officer has also applied the same principle to the construction of deck 
lanterns, eight or ten of which, when placed amidships, are sufficient to give light 
to the guns on the deck of the largest man of war. The light is so well secured 
from external effects, that it withstands the concussion produced by the firing of 
the guns, which so frequently extinguishes the light in the common lantern. The 
efficacy of his lanterns has undergone a severe trial on board two Danish frigates. 
For this purpose the lantern was suspended from the muzzle of the gun, which was 
fired with the lantern in that position. A common lantern placed by the gun was 
immediately extinguished by the concussion of the first discharge, while the new 
lantern temained steady during fourteen successive discharges, when it was ex- 


tinguished by the united effects of the concussion and the great vibratory motion 
it obtained, 


We understand that Sir David Brewster has made two very remarkable disco 
veries, which promise to be of some use to science. In a new salt discovered by 
Dr, William Gregory, viz., an oxalate of chromium and potash, he has detected 
the extraordinary property that one of its images formed by double refraction is of 
a bright searlet, while the other image is of a bright blue colour. In examining 
the pure liquid, anhydrous nitrous acid, prepared in the manner which is supposed 
to yield it in its purest state, he found that the acid actually consisted of two sept 
rate fluids, one which was heavier than the other, and possessed a much higher 
refractive power. When the two fluids were shaken they formed an imperfect 
union, and separated again on being allowed to remain at rest. What the second 
fluid is remains to be investigated ; it may perhaps turn out to be an entirely new 
substance. Its physical properties are now under investigation. 


From official returns, published in the calendar for 1833, it appears that on the 
Ist of January, 1832, the population of our kingdom amounted to 20,454,176 souls : 
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the births in the year 1831 were—males, 42,760; females, 40,310; total, 83,070. 
The deaths, in the same. period—males, 38,210 ; females, 34,667: total, 72,877. 
Excess of births 10,193, which is an increase of nearly one-half less than in 1830. 

The following is the amount of cattle, sheep, pigs, gnd horses, imported into 
Bristol from Ireland during the last year:—In 1832, 67,961 pigs, 3,639 sheep, 
5,327 cattle, 217 horses. In 1831, 92,759 pigs, 12,943 sheep, 7,274 cattle, 161 
horses 


The | of the paved streets and roads in England and Wales is calculated at 
20,000 miles ! that of the roads which are not paved at about 100,000 miles. The 
extent a turnpike-roads, as appears by Pathaneiniey documents, in 1823, was 
24,531 miles. 

In the seven years from 1723 to 1729 the exports from Ireland to Great Britain 
amounted, according to Sir Charles Whitworth’s work, to 2,307,722/., whilst in 
one year, 1829, the amount of goods and live stock exported from the port of 
Waterford alone, according to evidence given before the Irish Committee, was 
2,136,9347. In 180], the ag te official value of the exports of the produce or 
manufacture of the United Kingdom from Ireland was 3,350,000/., whilst in 1825 
it had increased to eight millions and a half. Since 1824, in orm alone, there 
have been exported from Dublin only, to the value of 273,000/. distributable among 
the poorer classes. 


Factory Children.—A very voluminous Report of the Committee appointed last 
Session to inquire into the state of the children employed in mills and factories, 
with a view to regulate their amount of labour and their hours of necessary rest, 
has just been published. The inquiry occupied about forty days, and produced an 
extensive body of evidence; from which, even in the depositions of witnesses in- 
terested in the continuance of the present system, there appears abundant reason 
for Parliamentary investigation and Legislative interference. The cruelties prac- 
tised on children to make them work beyond their strength, or to exhaust their 
frames by premature fatigues, are as legitimate subjects for legislation as the regu« 
lation of slave-labour in the West Indies. The reason for interference in both 
cases is the same—namely, that neither the infants in the factories nor the bond- 
men in the plantations can protect themselves, and therefore ought to be protected 
by special laws of the state. Were free agency allowed to either, the claim both 
of the Colonists and Manufacturers to be “ let alone” might command our forbear- 
ance, if not our sympathy. 


Discovery of an ancient Burial Ground—The workmen on the Leeds and Selby 
Rail-road, in digging the excavation diverging from the London and York Turnpike, 
through the tunnel formed by the bridge near South Milford, have this week 
igcpee a burial-ground, concerning which there is no tradition. In the Doomsday 

urvey there are four chapelries mentioned as belonging to Sherburn: one of these 
Was on the same line of road, at the extremity of the township, on the way to 
Barkston-Ash, the foundation of which the old inhabitants can recollect, but it is 
not known where the other three chapelries were situated ; this, probably, was the 
cemetery of one of them, That Sherburn was a place of consequence, in the time 
of the Saxon Heptarchy, is certain from the fact that it gave title to a Bishop; for 
We read that Aldhelm (brother to Ina, King of the West Saxons), Abbot of Malms- 
bury, was made “ Bishop of Sherburn” in the year 709: his palace was near the 
site of the present church, which is one of the finest situations in the county, and 
the groundworks of which, together with the moat, the baths, stable-yard, &c, may 
still be distinctly traced. 


Spring Assizes—The following is a list of the Judges, with their respective 
its — 

Miptanp.—Lord Chief Justice Denman and Mr. Justice Bosanquet. 
Home.—Lord Chief Justice Tindal and Lord Lyndhurst. 

Wesrern.—Mr. Justice J. A. Park and Mr. Justice Littledale. 
Norrotx.—Mr. Baron Vaughan and Mr. Baron Bolland. 

Oxrorp.— Mr. Justice James Parke and Mr. Justice Taunton. 
Norrnern.—Mr. Justice Alderson and Mr. Baron Gurney. 

Norti Warxs.—Mr. Baron Bayley. 
Sourn Watzs—Mr, Justice Patteson. 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Shower of Fire-—A singular phenomenon presented itself lately in some parts of 
France, particularly in the department of Orne, in the neighbourhood of Argentan, 
Several times, and during two whole hours, the atmosphere, which was calm, 
became filled with an innumerable quantity of vivid sparks, forming a sort of 
shower of fire. The appearance was most striking between four and five o'clock 
in the morning. The aeeneeonemanee was witnessed about Caen, where, how- 
ever, it excited less apprehension than at Argentan. It is said that in some places 
the same sparks were seen to alight upon the ground; but no traces of them have 
anywhere been found ; and it is probable that the phenomenon really took place in 
the upper regions, the appearance of having descended being most likely an optical 
illusion.— Medical Gaselie. 


Post Office in Paris.—The functionaries employed are a director-general, three 
administrators, a secre eneral, 680 clerks, and 360 postmen, at an annual 
expense of 2,082, 110f.; the average salary of the clerks is 2,481f.(or 100/.) a-year ; 
of the postmen 853f. (or about 35/.) per annum. The produce of postage of letters 
and Parisian Papers was 7,080,000f., giving a clear income of about 200,000/. 
a-year. The number of letters daily distributed, not including Government des- 
patches, was provincial letters 28,000, and Parisian letters 15,000. The number 
transmitted daily from Paris, exclusive of Government despatch, was of letters 
60,000, newspapers 58,000. The number of travellers in the mails in 1829 was 
60,000, in 1815 only 4,000; the average of speed obtained on the roads of the first 
section was in 1815 one hour nine minutes per post ; in 1829 only forty-six minutes, 
being an increase in speed of travelling of twenty-three minutes. Out of the 
number of letters amounting to 68,000,000, conveyed annually by the French Post- 
office, the remaining dead letters in 1829 was 1,106,000, a proportion of one in 
sixty-three, of these 508,000 were refused, 200,000 unclaimed, 182,000 to persous 
unknown, and 70,000 to be called for. 


Cholera Medals-—A number of these have been struck off, at the Royal Mint in 
Paris, for the purpose of being issued to those individuals who distinguished them- 
selves in the cause of humanity during the late epidemic. A list of one thousand 
vames has been drawn up, and the medals are likely to be issued in a short time. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


New Zealand Flax—Dr. Hooker, of Glasgow, has just published an account of 
the Phormium Tenax, or New Zealand Flax, with a figure of the plant. It seems 
hardy, for it has withstood the winter of Inverness-shire, in the open border, and 
has lately flowered near Birmingham. But what we deem most important is, that 
the trade in this flax with the New Zealanders is greatly increased of late years. 
According to the statistical returns of New South Wales for 1828, only 60 tons, 
valued at 2600, were exported from Sydney to Britain during that year; while 
during 1830 (according to returns taken from the Custom-house books) the 
quantities stated as the imports into Sydney for the English market were 841 tons, 
and in 1831 no fewer than 1062 tons. Its present price in London may be stated 
at from 15/. to 25/. per ton, its quality and price varying. The flax is prepared by 
the natives, and in strength of fibre, and also in whiteness, far exceeds any analo- 
gous material ; so that for cordage and canvass it is invaluable. Mr. Busby, civil 
engineer at eo oe and a most competent judge, recommends this trade to the fos 
tering care of Government, as being calculated to open a considerable demand for 
British manufactures, and to yield in return an article of raw produce, “ not only 
valuable to England as a manufacturing country, but indispensable to her greatness 
as a maritime power ; and (he adds, in a spirit with which many of our readers will 
sympathize), apart from all motives of interest, it is deserving of attention from the 
opportunities it affords of civilizing and converting to Christianity one of the most 
interesting races of people which British enterprise has yet discovered in any quar 
ter of the globe.” 


Domestic Yest-—Persons who are in the habit of making domestic bread, cake, 
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&e., can easily manufacture their own yest by attending to the following direc- 
tions :—Boil one pound of good flour, a quarter of a pound of brown sugar, and a 
little salt, in two gallons of water for one hour. When milk-warm, bottle it and 
cork it close, and it will be fit for use in twenty-four hours, One pint of the yest 
will make eighteen pounds of bread. 


The Teasel—The tease], a species of thistle, is propagated by sowing the seeds in 
March, upon a well-prepared soil. About one peck of seed is sufficient for an acre, 
as the plants must have room to grow, otherwise the heads will not be 
enough, nor in great quantity. When the plants come up they must be hoed in 
the same manner as is practised for turnips, cutting down all the weeds and thinning 
the plants to about eight inches distant ; and as they advance, and the weeds begin 
to grow again, they must be hoed a second time, cutting out the plants to a wider 
distance, so that pr may finally stand a foot apart, e second year they will 
shoot up heads, which may be cut about the beginning of August. They are then 
to be tied upin bundles and set in the sun, if the weather be fair, or, if not, in rooms 
todry. The common produce is about one hundred and sixty bundles per acre. 
In Essex the seeds of the teasel, caraway, and coriander are sometimes sown together 
early in the spring. The mode of cultivation is rather singular: the farmer 
engaging with some labourer to share equal profits, the former provides the 
land, ploughs it, pays all parish rates, and also for the seed; the latter sows | 
it, keeps it clean by frequent hoeings, cuts, threshes, and prepares it for the mar- 
ket. In the first year the several seeds come up, and when sufficiently grown, 
are set out with a on and the coriander, which is annual, is ripe before harvest 
and produces a return from ten to fourteen cwt. an acre; in the second year the 
teasel yields a load of fifty heads each staff, and the caraways from three to six 
ewt. of seed; the third year the teasel declines, and the caraway is in perfection, 
and will yield an equal bulk with the coriander, and most of the teasel will afford 
a fourth or fifth part of the crop it did the preceding season, by which time the 
plants are generally exhausted. The caraway and coriander must be handled with 
great care when ripe. Women and children are employed to cut it plant by plant, 
which are placed on cloths, and threshed on sail-cloth in the field. The teasel is of 
singular use in raising the nap upon woollen cloth. For this purpose the heads are 
fixed round a large broad wheel, which is made to revolve, two men holding the 
teasel-frame as it is called, and work the cloth as it hangs up in a vertical position, 
drawing it down in portions as they proceed. The whole forms an instrument re- 
sembling a curry-comb, and which is used in a similar manner to draw out all loose 
ends of the fibres of the wool. 


A model has been exhibited at the Bath Agricultural Society, of a press-roller 
for forming drills in soils, otherwise too light for the cultivation of wheat, an in- 
vention of Mr. Webb Hall, the utility of which that gentleman illustrated by a 
most able and eloquent speech, which it is impossible to follow little more than 
briefly —The wheel (the model at least) is of wood, the edges forming a rather 
acute angle, terminating in a sharp edge ; the wheel being concave from the base of 
the angle, the axis admits of being loaded with an adequate weight of iron in pro- 
portion to the demands of a light soil, it being intended to act by compression to 
counteract the defective tenacity of the soil. When used, ten of the wheels are 
fixed on the same axle at six inches or any other distance, and by their progressive 
motion form parallel drills for the reception of the seed, compressing the land by 
their own and the added weight, and giving a light soil the quality of solidity 
sufficient to bear wheat. The preference of this mode to dibbling is founded on its 
freedom from the tendency to form a pond to hold water and rot the seed, the 
water being, in this case, equally dispersed along the drill ; the intermediate ridges 
are then levelled with a light drag, and effectually cover the seed, and favor its 
germination. Among the many advantages noted were—its efficacy in destroying 
gtubs or wire-worm by the compression, which otherwise takes two or three plough- 
ings and then not effectually, leaving the soil loose; and the diminution of Sheer. 


Field-Gardens for the Poor —At a recent meeting of the Bath and West of Eng- 
land Agricultural Society, Captain Scobell read an essay on ‘* Field-Gardening by 
the Poor,” at the same rents as larger tenants, as an effectual means of improving 
their condition in every point of view, and especially in preserving them from the 
degrading evils of destitution, and inducing habits of industry, and encouraging 
principles of morality, besides diminishing, if not altogether anuihilating, the 
burden of the poor-rates. He also thought the melioration of their condition, by 














He considered that from forty to forty-five poles of good adequate 
allotment for a family of nine or ten persons, and said that he had a prospect of 
introducing the system, under favourable auspices, in a part of Wiltshire where he 
had property. In answer to an apprehension of some gentlemen, that the cultiva- 
tion on their own account might lead them to use dishonest eaveningse Wie their 
employers and others, Captain S. said, that, on the contrary, he had solicited 
by those resident in other places to introduce the system as a known preventive of 
depredation.—Mr. Thomas Davis, of Warminster, confirmed the views of Captain 
Scobell.—Mr. Webb Hall, in a long and eloquent address, gave his testimony, from 
long experience, to the good effects of the system. He did not recollect the time | 
when it was not practised by him or his father ; and said that he had never known 
a single individual so benefited to receive one shilling of parochial aid, and thought 
it ought not to be restricted to particular classes, but extended as far as possible to 
all who needed it; that the greatest benefits of the system arose from giving the 
labourer a sense of security and comfort—a hold on the soil, and a station in the 
civilized class of society ; thus generating a strong tie to the higher classes, and a 
disposition to protect rather than attack property. 





USEFUL ARTS. 


Compensating Pendulums.—After the pendulum was applied as a regulator to 
clocks, and the other parts of these instruments had been rendered perfect in 
their construction, so great a regularity was obtained, that the variations caused,b 
the expansion and contraction of the rod of the pendulum became sensible. M. 
Henry Robert, clock-maker at the Palais Royal, and pupil of Braguet, has lately 
communicated to the Society for the Encouragement of National Industry, a more 
simple method than that in use for obtaining an exact compensation in pendulums 
beating the half second. The common method of compensation is to make the rod 
of the half-second pendulum of a single platinum tube, and the bob of zinc; the 
difference in the expansions of these two metals is such, that by exact calculations 
a perfect correction is obtained. He then directed his attention to the pendulum 
with a wooden rod, for the purpose of using it in ornamental time-pieces, for which 
the zine and platinum pendulum (gridiron) was unsuited, from the comparative 
plainness of its appearance. By a simple and easy device he has so constructed it 
as to protect it completely from the action of the atmosphere, so that it may now 
be substituted for the best metallic compensators, in every kind of clock. In the 
construction of this new pendulum, M. R. profiting, on the one hand, by the 
well-known property possessed by the wood of the fir-tree, of preserving its length 
unaltered in all changes of temperature, has been enabled to confine his attention 
simply to its tendency to warp by the absorption of moisture from the atmosphere, 
and to prevent this, encloses the rod made of this wood in a metal box; the 
expansion of the bob corrects that of the tube. This simple pendulum unites all 
the requisites of a good compensator, while at the same time it may be put together 
with ease ; it takes up little room, is of a very simple form, and may be placed in 


the most beautiful models where the pendulum is exposed to view.—Academy of 
Sciences. 


Removing Acid from Papers used in Lithographic Printing —Most of the paper 
used in copper-plate and lithographic printing has an acid re-action ; due, doubtless, 
to the processes of whitening, or to the alum used in its manufacture. This acid 
soon injures the texture of the lithographic stones, and after, at most, thirty im- 
pressions have been taken, the stone greases, to use the expression of the workmen, 
and the impressions are imperfect. M. Joumar remedies this greasing of the stone 
in avery simple way :—he passes the paper, intended to receive the impression, 
through weak lime-water, which neutralizes the acidity; he leaves it throngh the 
night thus wetted and mated, and on the following morning either dries 
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takes off the superabundant moisture, keeping that degree of sof hi 
be printing requires.—Mémorial Encyclopédique, Sc. woncties 


Ereyice of Wood.—A method of preserving pullding timber from decay has 
een adesideratum. The attempts hitherto made have not, however, ‘been 
attended with success, Timber for ship-building is subject to a peculiar species of 
decay, called the dry rof,—a method of preventing which would be exceedingly 
valuable, At the meeting of the Society for the Encouragement of National Indus- 
try, on the 21st of December, 1831, Mr. Bréant, Assayer of the Mint, and an able 
chemist, exhibited several pieces of wood of many inches square and several feet long, 
which had been prepared by him according to a new process, which is expected to 

ve them from every species of decay. The details of the method have not 

made public by Mr, B.; he has merely stated that the wood is soaked in 
saline solutions and in oily and resinous matters. These substances penetrate so 
completely throughout the mass of wood, that when one of the blocks exhibited 
before the Society was sawed in half in presence of the. members, it was found to 
be thoroughly impregnated with them even to its very centre. Mr. B.'s process 
requires but two or three days for completion, even in blocks of wood of a large size. 
If further experience confirm what science has thus suggested, the difficult problem 
of the preservation of wood may be considered as solved. Mr. B. states that he 
will shortly be able to furnish timber of all sizes prepared in this way.—dcademy of 
Sciences. © 


Blasting Rocks under Water by means of the Diving Bell——Three men are em-” 
ployed in the diying-bell; ane holds the jumper, or boring-iron, which he keeps 
a turning; the other two strike alternately quick smart strokes with ham- 
mers. hen the hole is bored of the requisite depth, a tin cartridge, filled with 
gunpowder, about two inches in diameter, and a foot in length, is inserted, and 
sand placed above it. To the top of the cartridge a tin pipe is soldered, having a 
brass screw at the upper end. The diving-bell is then raised up slowly, and addi- 
tional tin pipes with brass screws are attached, until the pipes are about two feet 
above the surface of the water. The man who is to fire the charge is placed in a 
boat close to the top of the tube, to the top of which a piece of cord is attached, 
which he holds in his left hand. Having in the boat a brasier, with small pieces of 
iron red hot, he drops one of them down the tube, this immediately ignites the 
powder, and blows up the rock. A small part of the tube next the cartridge is 
destroyed ; but the greater part, which is held by the cord, is reserved for future 
service. The workmen in the boat experience no shock ; the only effect is a violent 
ebullition of the water arising from the explosion; but those who stand on the 
shore, and upon any part of the rock connected with those blowing up, feel a very 
strong concussion. The only difference between the mode of blasting rock at 

Howth and at Pivspogth is, that at the latter place they connect the tin pipes by a 






Y cement of white lead. A certain depth of water is necessary for safety, which 
; should not be less than from eight to ten feet.— Repertory of Patent Inventions, 
e The production of steam water on the surface of melted iron is very slowly 
e affected by heat, although it explodes violently when the same fused metal is dropped 
h into it, A series of experiments were made on the time required for the evaporation 
n of the same quantity of water successively poured into a massive iron cup, at first 
ey raised to a white heat, and then gradually cooled by the addition and evaporation of 
e the water. The first measures of water were longer in being evaporated than 
1} those subsequently added, in consequence of the reduction in the temperature of 
pr the iron, until this temperature reached the evaporating point, when the water was 
in suddenly thrown off in a dense cloud of steam. Below this temperature, the time 
of required for the complete evaporation of the same measure of water became longer 
in proportion as the iron was cooler, uutil it fell below the boiling point. These 
oF results may be accounted for from the circumstance, that when the metal is at the 
‘ higher temperatnre, the water placed on its surface is removed from contact with it 
id by a stratum of interposed steam. It is, therefure, requisite that water should be 
M kept in close and constant eontact with the heated metal, in which it is contained, 
, in order to obtain from it in the shortest time the greatest quantity of steam. 
e _ New Rollers for Inking Lithographic Stones.—The rollers used in lithography for 
n, inking the stones consist generally of cylinders of wood, covered with calf skin, 
e and stuffed with carded wool. Besides the inequalities which the surfaces of such 


rollers present, the seam uniting the two sides of the leather makes a ridge which 
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venience and many defects still remain to be remedied. M. Tudot conceived the 

idea of making of round plates of different substances, cut with a punch, 

then threaded together on a cylinder of wood, pressed forcibly one against the 
other, and or trimmed, He has tried in this way chamois leather, 

and calf-skin. This last material answered best, and furnished rollers which were 


soft without seams, and which distributed the ink uniformly. M. de Lasteyrie, 
competent judge in these matters, observes that the ordinary Vege Rywwess: are 
very quickly worn out, while those of M. T. will not be to operation 
of the same causes of wear and tear, and will, therefore, greatly outlast the others, 


Mode of Fixing and Furnishing Drawings.—To fix pencil or chalk 
should eres in water in which a small quantity of isinglass has been dissolv 
Any colourless glue will be available. Skimmed milk is used for the same purpose 

some, but isinglass is preferable. 
Mite varnish the same gris are having fixed and thoroughly dried them, pass 
over them a coat of spa, or less spirit varnish; and, when perfectly dry, a 
second. These two will be sufficient. . 

The isinglass-water must be applied lightly, and never twice over the same 

until the first coat be ary, otherwise the drawing will become smeary. Care, 

ahs, otal be taken to clear the drawing from cate sera of dust before com- 
mencing the operation, and to preserve it from same afterwards, till it be 
perfectly dry; otherwise in the former case it will be cloudy and smutty, and in 
the latter the particles will so adhere as never to be removed. Finally, the brushes 
also must be perfectlyclean. A better plan of passing over the isin wash than 
by means of the brush, is, to pour it into a flat vessel, such as a dish, and insert 
the drawing into the composition, laying the paper flat immediately afterwards. 
This will preclude the chance of its becoming smeared, which, in the case of draw- 
ings of considerable vigour in touch, or of powerful shading, will occasionally hap- 
pen to the most cautious user of the brush. 


Zine Milk Pails-—Among the patents lately taken out in America, one is for a 
process for extracting cream from milk by the use of zinc, It is said that if zinc be 
put into the milk pail, or the milk be put into a vessel made of that substance, the 
same quantity of milk will yield a greater proportion of cream or butter. 





COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Considerable Interest is excited in the com- 
mercial as well as in the political world by the 
tone of resolute defiance adopted by the local 
government of the State of South Carolina, 
in ney to the proclamation of the President 
of the United States. Although it is very pro- 
bable (and, on the score of humanity, such 
an event is much to be desired) that the dis- 
pe on the subject of the Tariff will be 

rought to a conclusion, without an appeal to 
arms, it is by no means likely that oak a re- 
sult can be b ht about without a very con- 
siderable reduction of the duty on manufac. 
tures imported, not only into Carolina, but 
Into the States generally. This cannot fail to 
open to our merchants and manufacturers an 
extensive field of operations, which is likel 
to be permanently beneficial both to them and 
to our brethren of the southern States of 
America. 

A or —— — wp he, 
ment and to ny eat houses, 
which if carried into etree, will work a com. 
plete revolution In the Sugar trade. It is 

osed to bring the sugar to this country in a 


uld state, as it is obtained from the cane at 
the first boiling, and, by a single process (for 


which the inventor has obtained a patent), to 
convert it here into refined sugar; the manu- 
facture of Rum wou!d consequently take place 
in this country. The subject has created a 
great sensation in the e; it is said to be 
favourably entertained by the ere and 
by the great Colonial houses. The market for 

uscovado Sugars has been dull throughout 
the last month, al h symptoms of amend- 
ment have been manifested towards the con- 
clusion ; prices may be considered, ae 
as unvaried since the quotations at termi- 
nation of the year. 

No sales of any importance have taken place 
in East India Sugars until lately ; within the 
last fortnight about 15,000 bags, principally 
Bengal, have changed hands ; of this last, fine 
white brought 26s. 6d. to 29s.; middling, 24s. 
to 24s. 6d. ; low, 23s. to 23s. 6d. ; good brown, 
a to 22s. oi 

auritius Sugars the sales have been 
a@ small amonnt, and otis to a diminution 
c 


of 6d. to ls. per ewt. u losing prices of 
last meoath, by sale last week, 4,560 
brought from 49s. to 55s. 


ere have been no sales of Foreign Suga 
reported since the middle of the month, 
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1,129 boxes Havannah washed were x 
public auction, low and n white 24s. 
1027s. 6d., inferior qualities at somewhat 
higher in ; 40 hogsheads and 25 
barrels Para Muscovadoes were taken in at 
20s. to 22s., very low quality in barrels at 18s. 
‘The last quotation for Molasses was 24s, 
There has been little variation in the Refined 
pamper pe der ot eee ee 
ance of greater firmness, confident 
are entertained b some, 6a8 ee 
increase in the a ee the 
loss to the French revenue, ng from the 
high bounties given upon the on of 
Sugar refined in France, having uced the 


Ministry of that country to submit to the 
Chambers a project for reducing them to such 
amount as cannot fail to cause a large por- 
tion of the Mediterranean trade to return to 
this country. 

The stock of West India Sugar at the com- 
mencemeant of the year was 28,067 hogsheads, 
and being 7,235 less than at the beginning of 
1882; that of the Mauritius was 56,811 bags, 
being 17,473 less than the year before. 

The last average price of Sugar was 11, 8s, 

. per ewt. 

In the Coffee Market, the sales during the 
last month have been chiefly for home con- 
sumption; and although, under particular 
circumstances, an advance of Is. to ls. 6d. per 
ewt. has been obtained, prices in general have 
been somewhat depressed; the sales have 
latterly, however, been considerable. 500 b 
St. Domingo brought 56s. to 57s.; of 1,621 
bags of East India, to 53s. 6d. was obtained 
for Ceylon, and 47s. 6d. to 48s. 6d. for Sumatra; 
of 1968 bags of Foreign, Brazil brought 5ls., 
and Havannah 50s. to 55s. 6d. 

Some degree of activity has been evinced 
within the last fortnight in the Cotton Mar- 
ket; bnt, as the holders sell readily at former 
quotations, no advance has taken place in 
price; nor has the reduction of the Liverpool 
stock, by the late lamentsble fire, which de- 
stroyed nearly 10,000 bales, produced any 
sensible effect on the market. The last con- 
siderable sales, about the middle of the month, 
produced the following results :— 

1,500 bales Surat . . . . 4d. to Sd. 

5,000 do. do. (pub. sale). the - 54d. 

100 Madras . . . « . 
60 Bowed. . « 2 + 63d. 

The sale of Indigo, at the India-house, which 
commenced on the 22d, consists of 4,843 
chests, generally of low and ordinary quali- 
ties; Bengal and Benares, for home consump- 
tion, realized the prices of last sale: on other 
sorts there was a reduction of about 3d, per ib. 

In Cochineal little has been done, and no va- 
riation in price. 

The Government declaration of a contract 
for 75,000 gallons of Rum has not had the 
effect of producing a rise in the market; but 
the holders are firm, and, in some instances, 
stand out for an advance. Brandy and Geneva 
continue steady. 

In Tea there is a moderate demand for Con- 
gous at sale prices; Bohens are to be had at 
adiscount of id. to ld. per lb., and Twan- 
kays at $d. to ld. discount. 

Spices are still of heavy sale, but without 
any reduction to be noted. The following 
are the results of a public sale on the 14th :— 


CeylonCinnamon. 4.4. s. d. 


67 bales, firsts. . . 73 to 87 
677 do. seconds a 5 7 . 7 5 
210 do. thirds . . . - 4 10 . ts) 7 
V7 3 do. fourths or 'Te* > oe 44.4 7 


2 veto Benge, br. mid. heavy, 394. to agd. 
186 hts. Cassia Ligmen, mid. 371-64. tothe. 64. 


; In Tallow, Hemp, Ashes, 
is little to note. Oils are, in general, in de- 


ma 

The Corn Market has been generally heavy 
throughont the past month. Prime samples of 
all sorts of Grain have maintained their price, 


been some demand for 
bond, but for stale there are no buyers. The 
six weeks’ a published in the Gazette 
of the 25th, and by which the duty is regu- 
lated, is as follows :— 


Wheat, 53s.4d.; Barley, 28%. lld.; Oats, 
- oe Rye, 32s. 7d. ; Beans, 32s. 9d.; Peas, 


The Money Market has been in a state of 
the utmost excitement during the last month. 
Upon the news of the su er of the Citadel 
of Antwerp, and the probable return of the 
French troops, Consols rose one per cent, 
This was followed rumours of an imme- 
diate settlement of matters in — be- 
tween Holland and Belgium, and price 
suddenly rose from 86 to 89, after violent fluc- 
tuations subsided to 87, and has since become 
more steady at 854 tot. One or two failures 
were announced on the settling day, but not 
to the extent that might have been expected. 
The Hebrew capitalists are generally said to 
have been — gainers by these operations. 

The closing prices of the principal public 
Securities, on the 25th ult., are as follows :— 


BRITISH FUNDS. 

Three per Cent. Consols, 86 three-fi 
seven-eighths—Three per Cent. Consols for 
the Account, 86 seven-eighths. — Three 
Cent. Reduced, 87 ig we _ 
Three and a Half per Cent. monty 94 three- 
fourths, 95.—New Three and a H Cent. 
94 one-quarter. —Four Cent. (1 , 102 
three-eighths, fi —India Stock, 208, 
209. —Bank Stock, 193, 194.—Ex Bills, 
45, 47.—India Bonds, 34, 35.— Long Annuities. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 


Belgian Loan, 77 one-half—Brarilian Five 
t. 50 one-quarter, three-fourths. — 
Chilian 16 17.— Co (1824), Six per 
Cent. 10 half, 11 half. — Danish Three per 
Cent. 72 half.—Dutch Two and a Half per 
Cent. 43 five-eighths, seven-eighths.—French 
Five per Cent.—French Three Cent.— 
Greek Five Cent. 29, 30.—M Six per 
Cent. 26, 27.—Portuguese Five Cent. 50 
half.—Portuguese New Loan, 4 uarter, 
discount.—Russian Five per Cent. i three- 
fourths, 103 quarter—Spanish 16 half, five- 
eighths. 


SHARRS. 
Anglo-Mexican Mines, 910, 10 10.—United 
ditto, 7 15, 85.—Colombian Mines, 7 8.—Del 
on 21 10, 22 10,—Beazil, 50.51.—Bvlanos, 
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BANKRUPTS, 
prom pecemasr 18, 1832, ro sanuanx 18, 1833, micLusive, | 


gia's 8 Saceorn eine 
lerkeowell, coac . 

HAMS, St. James'splace, Aldgate, wine aad 
.  ‘&. BYB, Rathbone-place, 
Oxford-street, licensed victualler. J. JOY, 


Dee. 21. F. ARMSON, Melcombe- . 
Dorset-square, builder. H. PHILLIPS, 
Thame, Oxfordshire, innkeeper. J.EDNEY, 
jun., Merton, Surrey, victualler, T, COURT- 
NEY and G. COURTNEY, Old Jewry, clo- 
thiers. H., BACK, Margate, grocer. E, 
HOWELL, Bread-street, City, wine-mer- 
chant. J. BECKENSALL, Oxford-street, 
wine and brandy merchant, J. GILBERT, 
Regent-street and Paternoster-row, bookseller. 
4. OLARKE, Birmingham, coal-dealer. J. 
SURR, Belfast, Ireland, merchant. B. 
BROWN, Leeds, flax-spianer, G, AYNS- 
LEY, North Shields, grocer. w. B, REY- 
NOLDS, Birmingham, draper and tailor, 


Dec. 9%. G. F. HUNT, late of Prince’s- 
place, Westminster-road, and of 125, High- 
street, Wapping, oil and colourman, J, 
FENSHAM, 8, Portman-street, Portman-sq, 
carver and gilder. F. BROWN, Watford, 
Hertfordshire, grocer and cheesemonger. T. 
FPREETHY, Acton, Middlesex, carpenter. 
B. K. PROOTOR, Hermes-street, Pentonville, 
engraver. W. LEAHY, Grove, Gt. Guild- 
ford-st., Southwark, millwright. J. CRUNN- 
DALL, Briston-road, Surrey, builder. N. 
SMITH, Warmiaster, Wiltshire, innkeeper, 
W. ROBINSON, Stockport, Cheshire, flour- 
dealer. J.STOQCKALL, Kidderminster, coal- 
merehant and yarn-facter. J. WILLIAMS, 
Liverpool, builder, PP. PHILLIPS, J. CO- 
HBN, and J, PHILLIPS, Birmingham and 
Dublin, jewellers, J. REES, Bristol, book- 
seller and stationer, H. WRIGHT, South- 
amptun-street, Camden-town, surgeon. G. 
WILLIAMS, Hearietta-street, St. Mary-la- 
bonne, boarding-house keeper. W. SMITH, 
Portsea, Hampshire, draper. J. HARD- 
WICK, White Hart-yard, Tottenham.court- 
road, horae-dealer. H, EVANS, Narbeth, 
Pembrokeshire, corn and butter-merchant. 


Dee. 28. T, PERRY, Knightsbridge, li. 
censed vietualler. TT. B. LOADER, Hart- 
street, Bloomsbury, map-publisher. W. H. 
LADD, Liverpool st., merchant. J. JACK- 
SON, Bedford-row, tailor. W. BUTLER, 
Bilston, miller and corn-dealer, W, ARM- 
STRONG, Newcastle-upon- timber-mer- 
chant. 8S. LEVI, Exeter, silversmith, 4G, 
GRAVES, Skinbupness, Cumberiand, inn- 
keeper and varnish-maker. W. WHITE, 
Great Bridge, Staffordshire, grocer. 

Jan.1. J. IRVINE, Branswick-street, Rus- 
sell-equare, master mariner. C.T. ATHOW, 
Wood-st., Cheapside, wholesale haberdasher. 


T. WRAVER, South-st., Spital-Gelds, cheese. 
monger. TT. FRITH, High Holborn, iron- 
monger. ©. HOWARD, late of Mile-end- 
road, victualler. 1, WORLEY, jun., Bow- 
lane, tailor. P, MADDOCKS, Liverpool, 
timber-merchant. 

Jan. 4. ©. BRAY, coach- 
maker, G.MACFARREN, London-street, 
St. Pancras, bookseller. G, STOVELL and 
R. H. MADDOX, Lower Grosvenor-street, Ha- 
nover-sq., upholsterers. TT, A. DULCKEN, 
Edward-street, Portman-square, merchant. 
W. ASHTON, Birmingham, grocer. J. and 
W. G. LANDELLS, Gateshead, Durham, and 
Newcastle-ypon-Tyne, wholesale” haber. 
dashers. J, WILSON, Bolton, Lancashire, 
timber-dealer. M. JACKSON, Sheflield, 
grocer. J. WOMACK, Leeds, livery-stable 
keeper. J, STADDERS, Burnley, Lanca- 
shire, draper. 

Jan, 8, RB. CLARK, Norbury, Derbyshire, 
miller, W. CHAPPLE and © SNOW, Ox- 
ford-street, tailors. ©, HANCOCK, Hil- 
lingdon, Middlesex, brick-maker. T. HARD- 
CASTLE, Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, che- 
mist. W.HARRISON, Portsmouth, printer, 
J. PORTER, Carnaby-street, Regent-street, 
cheesemonger. W, TYDEMAN, Gt. Yar- 
mouth, Norfolk, harness-maker. 


Jan. }1. D,O. BLYTH, Colchester, mer- 
chant. G, EVANS, Nicholas-lane, Lombard- 
street, ship-broker. P. GRISTI, Albany- 
street, Regent’s-park, printer. H,. STE- 
PHENS, Aldersgate-street, stone-mason. W. 
SMITH, Tennington, baker. OC. TILLETT, 
Mordon, Surrey, victualler. J. and G, 
YORKE, Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, millers. 
E. ROWE, Wigan, Lancashire, innkeeper. 
W. JONES, Swansea, grocer. W.J. GIN- 
GELL, Langford, Somersetshire, baker. W. 
LOWE, Bishopsgate-street-without, chemist. 
B. J. WIMBOLT, Poultry, stationer, T. 
WROE, Hollinwood, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinner. 


Jan. 15. G. BUTLER, York, dealer. 5. 
BURTON, Manchester, wine-dealer. A. 
HUDDLESTYNE, Bilton with Harrowgate, 
Yorkshire, hotel-keeper. M. MYERS, Bir- 
mingham, fecter. W, SMITH, Twickenham, 


Jan. 18. J. BEAUMONT and T. HOLT, 
Cornhill, tailors, A. TIMSON, Dover, draper. 
G. SCORR, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, scrivener. 
D. FARROW, Farringdon-street, gunsmith. 
8S. STRAIGHT, Chariotte-street, Biackfriar’s- 
road, hat-manvfacturer. T. GAUKRODGER, 
Huddersfield, merchant. J. GREENE, 
Ampthill, Bedfordshire, scriyener. W., H» 
and E, HEYCOCK, Beeston, Royds, Leeds, 
cloth-manufactarers. J. HALL, Liverpool, 
wine and spirit merchant. W. SPENCER, 
Manchester, tavern-keeper. OC. RATCLIFF, 
Knock-in-Hall, Shropshire, hop-dealer. J. 
BERKLEY, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant. 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 
THE REVENUE. 


‘catatonia, Me fae 


ended on the Sth of Jan . 41 ended on the 5th of January, 1839, and 

the Sth of January. 1833, the the 5th of 163, showing the 

— or Decrease on each ‘head ee fg he on each 
ereot,. ereot, 





Y nded Jan. In- D } Jan. 
ease ade an th. n e- Ory ded Jo. | De. 











crease. | crease, crease, 

ustoms,.. £/ 15,336,715 /15,559,882 | 223,167 |........ |} 8,528,728 | 3,887,306 | 358,583 }........ 
Excise .... ./ 14,330,875 | 14,657,231 | 326,346 }........ 4,265,574 | 3,966,488 |........) 299,086 
Stamps eees 6,547,475 6,515,344 eeeeeees 32,131 1,618,770 1,575,955 eee eee 42,815 
Post Office .| 1,301,006 } 1,323,000 |........} 68,006, 323,000 ope eas 10,000 |... wees 
Taxes ...... as tay 4,493,885 | 79,543 |........ || 1,981,262 | 1,902, stsceses| 28,489 
Miscellan, ., 1,598 eoeecees| 21,745 21,207 34,729 | 13,529}........ 











Total ,£}42,552,011 |43,059,185 | 629,056 121,873 || 11,743,596 /11,705,30! | 389,105 } 420,340 
Deduct Decrease ..}| 121,882 |...+0... 








Deduct Increase .. seeveece+| 082,105 
Increase on the Y¥ ear] 546,169 }........ || Decrease on Quarters se 38,235 





























with last yon it appears, therefore, that the Revenue is increased by. 
546,169/,, although the quarter just ended exhibits, as compared with the corre- 
sponding quarter of last year, a of 38,2354. The deficiency occurs princi- 
Cale Duty, sepenied in he course of the araion. ‘hare ip sha a tadctoncy in 
e Duty, re e course a cy in 

the Stamp Duties and Taxes; but the Post.office mB, AUT) an im- 
provement, and the Customs have increased by the rather extraordinary sum of 
358,583/. Under all circumstances, considering the difficulties we have lately en- 
countered, the agitations af the Reform Bill, and the obstruction of our trade with 
Holland, we must undoubtedly agree with the officials of the Treasury, that the 
apna of the country are far fron discouraging. The increase of Customs 
peculiarly gratifying, because it indicates revival of commerce and mercantile 
speculation, but still we are not quite reconciled to the falling off of the Excise and 


internal consumption in a quarter which boasts of a general election. 
THE ELECTIONS—concluded from our last, 


ENGLAND. 

Cambridge, City—Mr. G, Pryme, Hn. T. S. Rice 

Cheshire, North—Mr. E. J. Stanley, Mr. Ww, 
Egerton 

Cornwall, West—Mr, E, W. W. Pendarves, 
Sir C, Lemon 

Cumberland, West—Lord Lowther, Mr, Eds 
ward Stanley 

Derbyshire, North—Lord W. Cavendish, Mr, 
T. Gisborne 

Devonshire, South—Lord J. Russell, Mr. J. 
Bulteel 

Durham, South—Mr. J. Pease, Mr. J, Bowes 

Essex, North—Sir J. Tyrell, Mr. A. Baring 

Glamorganshire—Mr, C, Talbot, Mr. J, Dillwyn 

Hertfordshire—Sir J. 8. Sebright, Mr. N. Cal- 
vert, Lord Grimston 

Isle of Wight—Sir R, Simeon 

Kent, East—Mr. J. Plumptre, Sir E. Knatchbull 

Kidderminster—Mr. R. Godson 

Lancashire, South—Mr. G. W. Wood, Lord 
Molyneux 


Lincolnshire, East—Hon. C. A. W. Pelham, 
Sir W. A. Ingilby 

Montgomeryshire—Rt. Hon. C, W. W. Wynn 

Montgomery—Mr. D. Pugh 

Norfolk, East—Mr. J. Wyndham 

Northallerton—Mr, G. Ross 

Northamptonshire, North—Viscount Milton, 
Lord Brudenell 

Oxford University—Sir R. H. Inglis, Mr. T. G. 
B. Estcourt 

Poole—Rt, Hon. Sir J. Byng, Mr. B. L, Lester 

St. Albans—Bir F. Vincent, Mr. G. H. Ward 

Shropshire, South—Hon. R. Clive, Earl of 
Darlington 

Somerset, East—Mr. W. G. Langton, Mr. W 
P. Bridgstock 

Somerset, West—Mr. E. Sandford, Mr. C. Tynte 

Suffolk, West—Mr. C. Tyrell, Mr. H. Parker 

Swansea—Mr. J. H. Vivian 

Tavistock—Lord W. Russell, Lt.-Col. C. Fox 

Thirsk—Sir R. Frankland ' 

Totness—Mr. J. Parrott, Mr. J. Cornish 
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Warwickshire, North—Sir J. E. Wilmot, Mr. 


W. 8. Dugdale 
Wenlock— Hon. G. Forrester, Mr. M. Gaskill 
Yorkshire, West—Viscount Morpeth, Mr. G. 
Strickland - 
IRELAND. 
Antrim, C.—Hon. Gen. O'Neill, BE. of Belfast 
Armagh, C.—Vis. Acheson, Colonel Verner 
Athlone— Mr. J. Talbot 
Cashel, B.—Mr. James Roe 
Cork, C.—Mr,. F. O'Connor, Mr. G. 
Down, ©.—Vis. Lord 
Downpatrick—Mr. J. W. Maxwell 
Dundalk—Mr. W. O'Reilly 
Dungannon—Hon. J. T. Knox 
Enniskillen—Hon. A. H. Cole 
Fermanagh, C.—Viscount Cole, Gen. Archdall 
Galway, C.—Mr. J. Daly, Mr. T. Martin 
Kilkeany, City—Mr. D. Sullivan 
King’s County—Lord Oxmanstown, Mr. N. 
Fitzsimon 
Kinsale—Licut.-Col. Stawell 
Limerick, C.—Hon. R. H. Fitzgibbon, Hon. 
Lt.-Col. O'Grady 
Londonderry, C.—Sir R. Bateson, Capt. Jones 
Londonderry,City—Sir R, A. Ferguson, 


8. Barry 
A. W. Hill 


Monthly Digest. 








Meéath, C.—Mr. H.Grattan, Mr. M. O'Connell 
Monaghan, C.—Mr. L. Perrin, Hon. C. Blayney 
- Marcus Hill 
Queen's County—Mr. P. Lalor, Sir C. H. Coote 
- Waterford, C.—Mr. J. Galwey, Sir R. Keane 


SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire— Hon. Capt. Gordon, RN. 
A Mr. Oswald 


Andrew’s, St.—Mr. A. Johnstone 
Clackmannan and Kinross—Rear-Adm. Adam 
Dumbartonshire—Mr. C. Colquhoun 
Inverness, B.—Colonel Baillie 
Inverness-shire—Right Hon. C. Grant 
Kincardineshire—General Arbuthnot 
Kirkwall B.—Mr. James Loch 
Linlithgow, B.—Hon. C. A. Murray 
Montrose, B —Mr. H. Ross 

Orkney and Shetland—Mr. G. Trail 
Paisley—Sir J. Maxwell 
Perthshire—Lord Ormelie 

Perth—Mr. L. Oliphant 
Renfrewshire—Sir M. S. Stewart 
Rosshire—Mr. J. A. Mackenzie 
Roxburghshire—Capt. Hon. G. Elliot 
Stirlingshire—Vice-Adm. Hon, C, Fleming 
Sutherlandshire—Mr. R. M‘Leod 


THE COLONIES, 
The Ionian Isles-—Lord Nugent, First Lord Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, 


arrived at Corfu, on the 29th 


ovember, and on the following day published a Pro- 
clamation, speaking of the reform of abuses, 


good laws, and an independent Legis- 


lature. The Noble Lord was received by the inhabitants with unbounded marks of 


and admiration, to which the constant devotion of his talents to the liberty 
prosperity of his country entitled him. Mutual 


ulations were every- 


where heard on the blessing which Providence had bestowed on those islands. 


WEST INDIES. 


Jamaica.—Return of all manumissions in Jamaica between the period commen- 
cing with the first registration of slaves in 1817, to the 28th June, 1826, distin- 
guishing gratuitous manumissions from such as are paid for :— 


Period. Paid for. Gratuitous. Total. 
From June 29, 1817 
to June 98, 1818 261 557 818 
ee 1819 224 356 580 
ee 1820 211 337 548 
ee 1821 266 366 632 
ee 1892 178 287 465 
ee 1823 209 236 445 
ee lsa4 197 246 443 
ee 1825 208 238 446 
ee 1826 107 208 405 
1951 2831 4782 
©1827 231 217 448 
- 18298 232 249 421 
‘ 1829 281 259 540 
ee 1830 277 239 516 
2972 3795 6767 
ee 1829, not stated how manumitted, 5 
ee 1830 ditto , ditto 3 
—. os: ¢« «an 


—_— — - — 








* The returns from 1826 to 1530 are abstracted froma list of manumissions transmitted to the 


Colonial Department by the Governor. 
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The following estimates of the value of our West India Colonies are taken from 


the report of the select committee of the House of Lords, recently published :— 


BRITISH COLONI8S. | : 
Jamaica . . ° . . . . . £58,125,298 
Barbadoes . . . . . *. e@ . , 089,630 


SOE Sh Dele 03 © wasn Atitore 4,364,000 
Mati Socrsile wines 0+ ° 2) @nimetd no on. ke 


Montserrat . . . . . . ° ° ),087,440 
Virginia Islands *: . , ‘ ° . 1,093,400 
Grenada 2 ° *.- e ° . . .* 4,994,365 
St. Vincent . ‘ ° ° ° . . ° 4,006,866 


Dominica . *. e . . . . . 3,056,000 
Trinidad . ° ° ° ° ° . ° 4,932,705 
Bahamas  . . «© «+ « «+ «+, « §%,041,500 
Bermudas 7 . . 7 . ° O« 1,111,000 








EOE. 6 ..0 uvi040 «eee. ae 
£100,014,864 
CSDED COLONIES, 

Demarara and Essequibo , ° ° . . 18,410,480 
Berbice . © . . . . . . 7,415, 160 
Tobago e . . e . ° . . 2,682,920 
St. Lucia 8 . 7 ° ° © . . 2,529,000 
£31 037,560 

So that the whole amount Is less t” an . - £131,052,424 


FOREIGN STATES. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


It is said that the Emperor of Russia has offered to assist the Sultan against his 
vassals with a Russian army, and that the latter has accepted the offer. course, 


if Russia in such a work, it is to subjugate Turkey, and her insidious offers 
have accordingly created t jealousy at Vienna, Paris, and London, and 
bably at Berlin. Prince Metternich, it is said, has already broke ground t 


Nicholas, who has deceived him, and directs his diplomatic batteries against 
Russian craft, deceit, and endeavour to introduce a new policy into Europe. Poor 
Prince Metternich, after all his miserable attempts to dragoon the Germans into 
slaves, will have humbly to appeal to them to protect Europe against Russian 
ambition. This will be as it ought to be. We like to see would-be tyrants begging 
for popular support. As an instance of Russian interference, it is said that the 
Russian ambassador at Madrid has addressed strong remonstrances to the Spanish 
Court against those concessions to liberalism which the Queen has lately made. 


SPAIN. 


The King of Spain has formally protested against and revoked the decree ex- 
torted from him during his illness, by which he re-established the Salic law as the 
rule of succession. The old Visi-Gothic law is now again the law of Spain, and 
females can inherit the throne. The effect will be, the exclusion of Don Carlos, 
who is at the head of the Apostolicals, and the accession of Don Ferdinand’s 
daughter, who, being in the hands of her mother, will be of the Liberal party. 
Whether this arrangement will be acquiesced in, if Ferdinand should die before 
brother, may be reasonably doubted. 
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MARRIAGES, anv DEATHS. 
Died.}—At Lambeth Palace, W. H. Howley, 


Married.]—At St. Mary’s; Charles Knight, 
Fsq., of Marylebone-street, to Caroline, widow 
of Captain Giveen, of the Royal 10th Hussars. 


Charlies Bacon Grey, Esq,, of Styford, in © 


the county of Northumberland, to Emily, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir William 
Loraine, Bart., Of Kirkharle, im the same 


— . 
At Brighton, the Baron Heenerde Mamiel, 


Captain in the 6th regiment of Belgian Grena- — 


diers, to Ann Maria Caroline, daughter of the 
late G. Swift, Esq. of Lion’s Den, in the 
county of Meath, and of the present Countess 
of Molande. 

At Clare, Suffolk, W. Hughes, Esq, of 
Southampton-buildings, to Emily, daughter of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Elwes. 


At Paris, Isabella, youngest daughter of | 


General Sir George and the Hon. Lady Airey, 
and grand-daughter of the Baroness Talbot, of 
Malahide, in the county of Dublin, to Charles 
Tottenham, Esq., of New Ross, grandson of 
the late Sir Robert Wigram, Bart., of Wex- 
ford, 

G. F. Heneage, Esq. M.P., to Frances, 
daughter of M. Tasburgh, Esq., of Burghwallis, 
York. 

At Hampton, E. S. Curwen, Esq., late of 
the 4th Light Dragoons, and son of Henry 
Curwen, Esq. of Workington-hali, Caumber- 
land, to Frances, daughter of Edward Jesse, 
Fsq., of Hampton.court, Middlesex. 

At St. Mary's Church, Bryanston-square, 
T. Bulkeley, Esq., lst Regiment of Life 
Guards, to Frances Emilia Rivers, daughter 
of Sir F. Freeling, Bart. 


Esq. of New C Oxford, son of the Arch. 
bishop of 4 

3. Hunter, Esq, of Southampton-street, in 
his 7ist year. - 

At Nice, Lord Robert Fitzgerald, son of 


‘James, first Duke of Leinster, aged 68. 


At Boulogne, Sit Jeremiah Homfray, Kat, 
of Liandaff, ee ee 

In Cumberiand Portman-square, Sir 
John Sewell, Knt. D.C.L., F.R.S., &c., and 
some time Judge of the Vice-Admiralty Court 

at Malta, 

On the 4th inst. near Herne Hill, in the 8ist 
year of his age, Piere Valery Le Noir; Esq. 
author of the ic Emblematical 
French and English apelling- books, “ Les Fas- 
tes Britanniques,” aod several other publi- 

At Fellrig Hall, Norfolk, Vice-Admiral 
Windham, nephew to the late Right Hon, 
Wm. Windham, in his 65th year. 

At St. Leonard's, Windsor, Countess Har- 
court, widow of the late Field-Marshal W. 
Earl Harcourt. Her Ladyship had nearly 
completed her 83d year. 

On the 15th inst. after an illness of nine 
days, produced by a severe cold, Charles Dib- 
din, Esq., for many years author and manager 
at several London theatres. 

At Mauldsiie Castle, on the evening of the 
26th December, Harriett, wife of Archibald 
Douglas, Esq., and daughter of Lieut.-Gen., 
Sir James Hay. 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


Instruction of the Poor.—Some new schools have been opened at Kensington Gra- 
vel-pits for the children of the poor, who abound there, and are ill provided with 
the means of instruction. The expenses of fitting up the school-rooms have 
been — oY Lady Mary Fox, Lady E. Whitbread, y Holland, the Hon. 
Miss Fox, Mrs. Calcott (late Maria G ), Ladies Greville, Warwick, and Fits 
patrick, Duke of Richmond, Lord Melbourne, Earl of Essex, Lord Holland, Sir J. 
Graham, Col. Fox, Mr. Archdeacon Potts, Mr. V Mr. Chantrey, and other 
distinguished persons, who are desirous of putting to fair trial a plan for schools 
which may, it is believed, ultimately support themselves, the education designed for 
the poor children in them being one in the way of industry. The habits of pauper- 
ism contracted by the labouring classes are so deep-rooted, that it is doubted if they 
can be destroyed in any way but by the formation of schools of this description in 
all the parishes of the country; uniting wealthy, intelligent, and benevolent per- 
sons in a steady and well-directed effort to break up those habits of dependence 


which the abuses of the r-laws have created. The ts of the children 
in great numbers, and sovenl of ¢ the ladies who have 


brought them to the sch 
assisted in their formation were present at the o , and expressed themselves 
highly delighted with the appearance of the » and the prospect of good 


which the 





Mall, and Joiner’s-street, beth. The 
the site where stood the Apollo Gardens and the Dog Duck Tavern, houses 


formerly licensed for the congregation of most li charac- 
ters of both sexes. By the interposition of the oot re Sy 


these sinks of infamy having been withheld, they were cally down. 
Since that period the site has remained a barren waste. Hedger, the 

of the gardens and the tav Smented lodbees sak y the 
aPaet Sonetaes of comeeng ba Dawe Beene resort ; he left large fortunes to a 


merous family, and built almshouses in Web Southwark 
Senllp snlowal, bh aentaptr same nsieinie 


St. Katharine’s Docks —The annual meeting of the St. Katharine’s Dock Com 
pany has taken place, when a half yearly dividend of 14 per cent, was declared, 

A meeting of the Proprietors of West India Dock Stock has been held in thé 
city, at which a most unfavourable exposé of the affairs of the Company was madé 
by the Directors. The result is, that the dividend on West India Stock has been 
reduced from six to four per cent, per annum. 





HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Christmas at Hereford.—In the county of Hereford some of the Romish and 
feudal ceremonies are yet practised. Qnthe eve of Old Christmas-day there are 
thirteen fires lighted in the corn-fields of many of the farms, twelve of them in a 
circle; and one round a pole, much larger and higher than the rest, and in the 
eentre. These fires are dignified with the names of the Virgin Mary and the 
twelve Apostles, the lady being in the middle; and while they are burning the 
labourers retire into some shed or outhouse, where they behold the brightness of 
the Apostolic flame. In this shed they lead a cow, on whose horns a plum-cake has 
been stuck, and having assembled round the animal, the oldest labourer takes a 
pail of cider, and addresses the following lines to the cow with great solemnity :— 

Here's to thy pretty face, and thy white horn ! 

God send thy master a good crop of corn,— 

Both wheat, rye, and barley, and ali sorts of grain, 

And next year, if we live, we’ll drink to thee again. 
After which, the verse is chanted in chorus by all present. They then dash the 
cider in the cow’s face, when, by a violent toss of her head, she throws the plum- 
cake on the ground ; and if it falls forward, it is an omen that the next harvest will 
be good ; if backward, that it will be unfavourable. This is the commencement of 


| the rural feast, which is generally prolonged till the following morning. 


KENT. 


Projected Dock at Woolwich, with Railroad thereto, §c—The usual notice re- 

; qu in such cases has been affixed to the doors of the Middlesex Sessions House 
Se Sean, © ny we the ensuing Session for to 

, form a failroad from the Limehouse, tn the River at 
East Hart, 0 to Woolwich ; and also a carriage-road to run parallel, or 

: Heatly so, with the railway ¢ also for power to establish a ferry across the Thames 
to Woolwich ; also for forthing docks, or slips, and landing-places on both sides the 

. river for steam-boats and other vessels, with proper approaches, canals, locks, basins, 
wharfs, bridges, &c. ; and for power to impose tolls, rates, and duties for the main- 
tenance of the same, It is intended the rail-road should pass through Stepney, 
Limehouse, Poplar, and Bromley, in Middlesex, and East and West Ham, and 


Barking, in Essex. 
LANCASHIRE. 


The Leather Trade.—This trade has been extremely flat and depressed for the last 
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SUFFOLK. 


A Labour Rate-—The following method of establishing a labour rate has recently 
been agreed upon in -cum-Kerdistone, Suffolk, to remain in force for the 
next six months :—1. That four several rates, for the above object, be levied, at 
the rate of two shillings each rate on the acre, upon all arable lands, and one shilling 
upon all pasture and meadow lands, in the said parish; and that four vestry meet- 
ings shall be severally holden, upon the 14th of January, 25th of February, 8th of 
April, and 20th of May, 1833, for the purpose of examining the accounts then 

roduced for the purpose of making out such rates.—2. That every occupier of 
ds in the said parish shall make out and deliver at such meetings, a true 
return of the quantity of lands (distinguishing the arable and pasture) in his 
occupation; also the Christian and surname of every man and boy whom he has 
employed during the preceding six weeks, with their age and wages paid to each ; 
but in no case will higher wages be allowed than the following scale :—For boys 
under fifteen years old, 6d. per day; for youths fifteen to eighteen, 12d. ; for single 
men eighteen to twenty, l6d.; for able-bodied men of twenty years, 20d.— 
3. That every occupier shall have the amount of his rate allowed him or returned to 
him, who shall satisfy such meeting that he has employed the requisite quantum of 
labourers to cover his amount of rate; but in the event of his not having done so, 
he shall be compelled to pay to the said meeting the difference in money between 
what he has expended, agreeably to the above, and the amount of his rate — 
4. That no labourers or servants, but who belong to the parish, shall be included in 
these regulations.—5, That all the money which shall be collected from this rate, 
in lieu of labour, shall be applied to the parish funds, or as the vestry may direct.— 
6. That in any cases where men, who are not able-bodied labourers, are taken into 
employment, no greater sum is to be allowed than is actually paid. Three-fourths 
of the rate-payers of the parish being present at the vestry-meeting at which the 
above was p , it was carried <b padority of 48 out of 57; the votes being 
taken y to the provisions of the Vestry Act of Geo, ILI. chap. 69. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


An extensive cemetery is proposed to be formed in the neighbourhood of Bir- 
mingham. The intention is to establish a place of sepulture, open to all denomina- 
tions and forms of burial, and combining economy with additional security. 


SCOTLAND. 


Cotton Manu —The amazing cotton manufacture continues to increase. 
The reduction in the profits has s ned the wits of the manufacturers, and men, 
women and children, as well as machines, throw off an increasing quantity of work. 
We perceive from the evidence on the Factory Bill, that the weekly quantity now 
= by one spindle is 21 hanks of No. 40 a week. The cotton spun in Great 

tain last amounted to about 288,000,000lbs. Of this quantity a tenth was 
spun in and. The United States supply three-fourths of the consumption, or 
213,000,000ibs., the East Indies about 20,000,000lbs., the West Indies } ,600,000lbs. 
only. All the cotton, except the growth of the East and West Indies, pays a duty 
of gd. lb. This duty would last year exceed 690,000/., and would be as nearly 
as ble 10 per cent. on the return of the cotton in bond.—Glasgow Chronicle. 


